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LITERARY   FRIENDSHIPS. 


ANATOMY  OF  SOCIETY, 


CHAP.  I. 
LITERARY  FRIENDSHIPS. 

To  strike  ont  the  friendly  affections  from  the  moral  world,  would  be 
like  extinguishing  the  sun  in  the  natural. 

MELMOTH'S  TRANSLATION  OF  CICERO'S  L.SLICS. 

THE  reason  why  men  are  frequently  so  dis- 
agreeable and  of  so  little  use  to  each  other  is,  the 
incapacity  which  most  persons  labour  under  of 
describing  correctly  what  passes  within  their 
souls.  In  some  persons  this  incapacity  arises 
from  want  of  art,  in  others  from  want  of  courage. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  is  nothing 
more  lamentable  than  to  observe  two  men  walking 
side  by  side,  like  two  dumb  spheres  moving 
through  the  regions  of  space,  while  the  ideas 
which  inhabit  the  soul  of  the  one  are  as  un- 
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known  and  invisible  to  the  soul  of  the  other,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  are  to  those  of  the 
earth.  The  earnest  and  honest  cultivation  of  lite- 
rature at  least  enables  us  to  give  transparency  to 
the  medium  by  which  our  ideas  are  surrounded, 
and  thus  to  let  in,  as  often  as  we  think  proper, 
the  gaze  of  others  upon  our  souls. 

For  this  reason  the  friendship  of  highly  intel- 
lectual and  gifted  men  is  almost  always  pure  and 
lasting.  They  meet  each  other  in  open  day-light, 
as  it  were ;  know  upon  what  and  upon  whom 
they  place  their  affections  j  and  at  length,  by 
being  much  together,  their  thoughts  and  habits 
strike  into  each  other,  like  the  roots  of  certain 
plants  which  grow  in  clusters,  so  that  you  cannot 
pluck  up  the  one  without  at  the  same  time  dis- 
lodging the  other.  With  ordinary  individuals  the 
case  is  different.  You  must  converse  with  them 
as  you  do  with  a  traveller  whom  you  meet  with 
on  the  highway  in  the  dark,  and  wait  until  the 
light  of  circumstances  dawns  about  you  before  it 
can  be  known  whether  they  are  black  or  white. 
The  reason  is,  that  in  reality  such  individuals 
have*  no  decided  character.  They  have  no  idea  to- 
day of  what  they  shall  be  to-morrow.  Their  own 
mind  is  an  enigma  to  them,  and  they  wait  until 
events  shall  solve  it,  for  good  or  for  evil. 

There  is  no  thermometer  but  friendship  for 
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ascertaining  the  degree  of  warmth  and  fecun- 
dating energy  which  pervades  the  human  soul, 
a  man's  affection  for  others,  no  peculiar  cause 
preventing,  being  always  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  force  and  vigour  of  his  creative  power.  The 
souls  of  other  men  are,  in  fact,  the  nests  in  which  he 
deposits  his  vivifying  conceptions ;  and  no  bird  in 
spring  more  eagerly  seeks  the  warm  copse  or  shel- 
tering hedge  wherein  to  hatch  and  bring  to  maturity 
the  offshoots  of  her  being,  than  the  man  of  original 
and 'powerful  mind  does  those  who  resemble  him. 
This  is  the  reason  why  all  great  men  are  extremely 
beloved  by  those  about  them;  the  reproduction 
of  ideas  being,  like  the  analogous  process  in  phy- 
sical nature,  attended  by  the  most  intense  delight. 
Every  person  has  walked  out  over  the  earth,  among 
the  dim  and  shadowy  prospects  of  the  morning,  and 
experienced  the  exquisite  feeling  and  involuntary 
smile  which  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  awakening 
scents  of  the  flowers,  the  rustling  of  the  dewy 
leaves  in  the  breeze,  and  the  delicious  warmth 
diffused  by  motion  and  the  rapidly  increasing  day 
through  the  frame,  spread  over  the  heart  and  coun- 
tenance ;  and  by  the  sensations  then  experienced 
he  may  conjecture  the  nature  of  that  still  higher 
gratification  which  we  enjoy  when  the  friendship 
of  a  great  man  lifts  \\p  the  curtain  from  the  in- 
tellectual world,  and  exposes  its  more  beautiful 
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prospects  to  our  view.  "  God  is  love,"  says  the 
scripture  ;  and  since  man  is  made  after  the  image 
of  God,  the  more  vehemently  he  loves  whatever  is 
excellent  among  mankind,  the  more  nearly  he  ap- 
proaches the  divine  model. 

Misanthropy,  when  real,  is  a  modification  of 
the  passions  of  hell.  No  man  ever  began  to  hate 
his  species  until  he  had  made  the  terrible  dis- 
covery, that  he  was  unworthy  of  their  love.  I 
would  not,  however,  hate  the  misanthrope.  God 
forbid  !  His  own  passions,  the  scorpions  within 
his  bosom,  must  be  more  than  punishment  enough 
for  his  crime.  But  there  are,  in  fact,  very  few 
misanthropes.  Weak-minded  or  fantastical  per- 
sons, finding  it  to  be  startling  and  singular  to 
pretend  to  hate  every  body,  put  on  this  execrable 
mask  for  effect,  and,  like  the  old  play  of  the 
Furies,  at  first  terrify  a  few  women  and  children  ; 
but  when  the  force  of  imitation  renders  the  affec- 
tation common,  it  loses  its  power  ;  for  when  every 
body  hates  every  body,  there  is  nothing  extraor- 
dinary in  the  matter,  except  the  universality  of 
the  folly. 

Established  authors,  however  friendly  they 
may  be  among  themselves,  rarely  admit  the 
friendship  of  youthful  and  inexperienced  writers, 
and  sometimes  affect  state  and  repel  familiarity, 
as  if  they  belonged  to  some  superior  caste.  But 
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they  forget,  that  in  acting  thus  they  are  playing  the 
fool  before  their  judges ;  before  the  men  who,  when 
they  shall  be  laid  low  in  their  narrow  house,  are 
to  become  the  Rhadamanthi  and  JEacuses  of  their 
reputations,  to  oppose  or  facilitate  their  passage 
to  the  shores  of  immortality.  This,  however,  is 
rather  the  effect  of  weakness  than  of  bad  feeling ; 
and  exactly  resembles  the  conduct  of  certain  mo- 
thers, who,  though  assuredly  without  hating  their 
daughters,  are  sometimes  unwilling  to  behold 
them  assume,  even  when  authorized  by  their  age, 
the  privileges  of  womanhood.  They,  in  fact,  dis- 
like to  observe  any  symptoms  of  the  approach  of 
that  moment  in  which  they  must  pass  away,  like 
shadows,  from  the  stage,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  individuals  whom  they  cannot  help  regarding 
in  some  measure  as  rivals  or  intruders. 

Perhaps,  however,  if  we  closely  examine  the 
matter,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  blame  does  not 
rest  with  the  older  authors.  Young  men,  full  of 
the  importance  of  their  own  views,  and  of  the 
great  things  which  they  hope  to  perform,  some- 
times look  with  a  provoking  species  of  compassion, 
or  ill-disguised  contempt,  upon  the  persons  whom 
they  expect  to  supersede,  and  upon  the  tastes 
which  they  design  to  explode,  and  already  affect 
to  consider  as  obsolete.  The  "  laudatores  tem- 
poris  acti "  are  very  naturally,  and  very  justly 
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incensed   at   this   proceeding.      The    intellectual 
offspring  of  present  or  future  times  are  not  ne- 
cessarily to  be  considered  superior  to  those    of 
times  past.     Literature  does  not  inevitably  pro- 
ceed from  worse  to  better,  but  rolls  on,  like  a  vast 
river,  passing  sometimes  over  barren,  sometimes 
over  fertile  regions,  now  clear  and  now  muddy, 
according  to  the  accidents  of  soil  and  weather. 
No  doubt,  therefore,  it  must   be  singularly  an- 
noying to   men  who  have  done  their  best,  who 
have  completely  poured  forth  the  riches  of  their 
minds,  and  now  stand,  like  empty  caskets,  valued 
or  respected  only  for  what  they  once  contained, 
to  observe,  perhaps,  a  herd  of  pert  young  cox- 
combs, vaunting  the  rising  generation,  dwelling 
complacently  upon   the  marvels   which  the  im- 
proved taste  of  the  times    are   to  produce,  and 
condescendingly  speaking  of  all  past  productions 
as  things  not  amiss  in  their  day.     Such  proceed- 
ings naturally  beget  ill-will  between  the  Elders  of 
the  Republic  of  Letters  and  their  Successors,  and 
dissipate  all  mutual  esteem,  the  very  ground  upon 
which  friendship  might  be  erected. 

It  is  the  consideration  of  this  and  similar 
circumstances,  which  has  given  rise  in  the  minds 
of  the  uninitiated  of  the  world,  of  those  who  con- 
template things  on  the  outside  only,  to  the  opinion 
that  deceit,  envy,  backbiting,  and  all  uncharita- 
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bleness,  are  no  where  so  rife  and  active  as  in  the 
great  camp  of  our  Literary  Republic.  "  Potters 
hate  potters,  (says  the  Greek  proverb,)  and  poets 
envy  poets."  Observe,  it  does  not  assert  that 
"  poets  hate  poets ;  "  and  as  to  the  envy  which 
they  are  said  to  cherish,  it  cannot  be  your 
ordinary,  terrestrial  passion,  which  is  known  to 
wither  away  and  consume  the  heart  that  breeds 
it,  but  some  purified,  celestial  species,  not  incom- 
patible with  a  soxmd  heart  and  long  life,  for  the 
"tuneful  race"  do  not,  in  general,  die  earlier  than 
other  men.  Seriously,  the  accusation  is  absurd. 
Of  all  the  remarkable  friendships  which  have 
done  honour  to  human  nature,  indicating  its 
claims  to  a  divine  origin,  and  justifying  its  hopes 
of  immortality,  nine  examples  out  of  ten  have 
been  furnished  by  literary  men.  A  singular  bust 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  the  other  day, 
brought  one  striking  instance  of  this  noble  pas- 
sion to  my  mind.  It  is  double,  like  the  statues  of 
Janus,  and  though  now  only  fastened  together  by 
cement,  the  two  heads  seem  to  have  been  cut 
originally  out  of  a  single  block.  On  one  side  is 
the  calm,  mild,  but  majestic  face  of  Epicurus  -}  on 
the  other  that  of  Metrodarus,  with  higher  front, 
and  severer  features,  but  more  intellectually  beau- 
tiful. Had  there  been  no  names  engraven  on  the 
marble,  I  should  have  taken  the  latter  for  the 
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master,  the  former  for  the  disciple.  From  this 
pair  of  ancient  friends,  whose  affection  neither 
time  nor  literary  envy  ever  tainted  for  a  moment, 
my  imagination  naturally  ran  on  to  others,  to 
Socrates  and  his  disciples,  to  Parmenides  and 
Zeno,  to  Cicero  and  Atticus,  to  Virgil  and  Horace, 
to  Ovid  and  Tibullus,  to  Pliny  and  Quinctilian,  to 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  to  Montagne  and  Boe'tie, 
to  Ben  Jonson  and  Drummond,  to  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  to  Milton  and  Andrew  Marvel,  to  Pope, 
and  Swift,  and  Arhuthnot,  and  Garth,  and  Bo- 
lingbroke,  in  whom,  and  in  a  hundred  others,  the 
warmth  of  friendship  seems  to  have  been  no  less 
distinguished  than  their  love  of  literature. 

Addison,  I  allow,  and  some  few  others,  per- 
haps, of  equal  genius,  have  betrayed  a  disposition 
to  envy.  But  why  should  we  attribute  this  de- 
fect to  their  profession  rather  than  to  an  idiosyn- 
cracy  of  character  ?  Goldsmith,  otherwise  a  good 
man,  is  said  to  have  been  so  envious,  that  it  gave 
him  pain  to  hear  a  tumbler  praised  for  his  agility, 
or  a  lady  for  her  beauty.  But  it  was  not  his 
study  of  literature  which  had  given  him  this  un- 
happy turn  of  mind.  The  brightness  of  no 
woman's  eyes,  or  the  praises  bestowed  upon  them, 
could  in  the  least  diminish  the  beauty  or  attrac- 
tion of  the  "  Deserted  Village,"  or  throw  his 
intellectual  merits  into  the  shade.  Bossuet,  too, 
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is  accused  of  having  envied  Fenelon ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Voltaire  felt  his  heart  stung 
by  jealousy  as  often  as  the  name  of  Jean  Jaques 
Rosseau  was  pronounced  in  his  hearing.  These 
facts  are  admitted,  and  some  others  might  still  be 
adduced  j  but  what  then  ?  Virtue  is  not  fallen 
into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf  because  Bossuet  and 
Addison,  great  and  eloquent  as  they  were,  un- 
happily permitted  envy  to  appear  before  them 
among  their  better  passions,  tempting  them  and 
accusing  their  contemporaries,  as  Satan,  in  Job, 
appears  in  the  courts  of  heaven. 

But  friendship  not  springing  from  calculation, 
from  considerations  of  interest,  from  the  vo- 
luntary determination  of  the  will,  but  from  the 
natural  proneness  and  bent  of  the  mind,  must  be 
pure  wherever  it  exists.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to 
say,  "  I  will  love  this  man,  I  will  hate  that."  A 
higher  power  than  my  will  appears  to  determine 
invincibly  the  motions  of  my  affections.  Our 
friendships,  like  our  stature  or  complexion,  are 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  things.  Such,  un- 
deniably, being  the  fact,  can  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  the  habitual  familiarity  of  the  mind 
with  whatever  is  beautiful  in  thought,  or  noble  in 
sentiment,  or  magnificent  in  language,  so  far 
counteract  the  designs  of  nature,  as  to  render 
those  who  pursue  such  a  course  the  only  class 
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among  mankind  who  cannot  entertain  a  disin- 
terested affection'  for  each  other  ?  If  this  be  the 
case,  I  have  hitherto  been  living  in  the  midst  of  a 
most  agreeable  delusion.  To  me,  literary  men, 
above  all  others,  appear  to  delight  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  friendship ;  to  cherish  it  with  most 
earnestness ;  not  because  they  stand  most  in 
need  of  its  worldly  advantages,  but,  because  the 
full  heart,  and  the  full  mind,  naturally  seek  par- 
ticipators in  pleasures  which  cannot  be  completely 
enjoyed  alone. 

Literary  men,  I  mean  all  those  who  cultivate 
literature  from  passion  and  preference,  not  for 
gain,  invariably  propose  reputation,  or  fame,  as 
the  goal  of  their  ambition ;  and  the  unreflecting 
sometimes  imagine  that  they  do  this  from  mere 
vanity.  But  it  is  far  otherwise.  Such  men  are 
actuated  by  nothing  but  a  vehement  desire  to  be 
beloved  by  the  greatest  possible  number  of  their 
fellow  creatures.  To  obtain  this  they  cheerfully 
submit  to  toil  day  and  night ;  for  this  they  exhibit 
their  souls,  as  nakedly  as  celestial  substances  can 
be  exhibited,  to  the  gaze  of  mankind,  causing 
them,  like  some  magical  phantasm,  to  assume 
every  form  which  can  produce  delight  or  com- 
mand esteem ;  to  clothe  themselves,  by  turns,  in 
all  the  various  passions  of  our  nature  ;  now  glow- 
ing before  the  eye  in  smiles  more  radiant  than 
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those  of  the  morning ;  and  now,  shaking  off  their 
softness  and  serenity,  and  bursting  forth,  as  the 
tempest  bursts  forth  upon  the  ocean,  in  all  the 
majesty,  the  terror,  and  the  splendour  of  intellec- 
tual power  !  I  admit  that  the  man  in  whose  mind 
nature  has  wrapped  up  the  germs  of  greatness  can 
no  more  prevent  their  growth  and  expansion,  than 
the  trees  of  the  forest  can  help  putting  forth  their 
leaves  when  the  sun  comes  flaming  up  through 
the  heavens  in  spring,  causing  his  warmth  and 
energy  to  be  felt  in  the  very  marrow  of  all  things, 
animate  or  inanimate  ;  but  then  beneficent  nature 
has  made  affection  the  sun  of  the  moral  world, 
without  whose  genial  influence  neither  genius, 
nor  virtue,  nor  happiness  can  come  to  maturity. 
Moore,  whom,  without  knowing,  I  love  for  the 
kindly  spirit  which  pervades  his  works,  seems  to 
have  discovered  intuitively  the  truth  which  I  am 
here  endeavouring  to  explain ;  and  in  one  of  his' 
exquisite  lyrics  exclaims, — 

"  When  true  hearts  lie  withered, 
And  fond  ones  are  flown, 
Ah,  who  would  inhabit 
This  bleak  world  alone ! " 

Some  men,  of  course,  carry  more,  and  some 
less  of  enthusiasm  into  their  friendships,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperament  of  their  character ;  and 
in  many  persons  of  kindly  dispositions,  but  of 
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weak  mental  stamina,  time  gradually  cools  and 
closes  up  the  heart,  until  it  becomes  too  con- 
tracted to  contain  any  thing  but  self. — Such  indi- 
viduals, when  death  comes  up  to  level  them  with 
the  plain,  are  mere  withered  and  leafless  stumps, 
and  fall  without  exciting  lamentation  or  regret ; 
while  he  who  cultivates  and  cherishes  his  be- 
nevolent dispositions  to  the  last,  appears  never  to 
grow  old,  and  we  cling  to  him  as  he  approaches 
the  end  of  his  career,  and  watch  his  declining 
energies  with  no  less  solicitude  than  the  criminal 
does  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  on  the  last  day  he 
has  to  live  5  persuaded  that  when  his  face  shall 
disappear  from  among  men,  no  other  will  ever 
again  appear  so  bright,  so  enlivening,  so  beloved 
in  our  eyes.  I  am  persuaded  that  to  those  who 
had  lived  with  Socrates,  the  sun,  when  it  arose 
the  next  day  after  his  death,  appeared  to  have 
lost  a  portion  of  its  splendour ;  and  that  for 
them  it  never  again  shone  with  the  same  glory  as 
before. 

Little  minds  are  implacable  ;  the  generous  and 
the  magnanimous  easily  forgive.  If,  therefore, 
uncharitableness  exist  among  the  cultivators  of 
literature,  it  must  be  among  those  who  are  over- 
shadowed and  hidden  by  the  lofty  and  luxuriant 
growth  of  their  neighbour's  genius,  and,  like 
dwarfs  in  a  crowd,  kick,  pinch,  bite,  and  scream, 
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until  they  make  their  way  into  open  ground, 
where  they  may  exhibit  their  diminutive  de- 
formity without  let  or  hinderance.  But  the  next 
greatest  blessing  to  genius  is  the  good  sense  to 
perceive  our  want  of  it.  This  would  save  us  from 
many  a  heart- ache,  from  many  a  sleepless  night 
and  toilsome  day.  Possessing  this,  we  should  not 
aim  at  performing  miracles ;  for,  to  cheat  the 
world  and  posterity  into  the  belief  that  mediocrity 
is  genius,  would  be  no  less  ;  but  contenting  our- 
selves with  the  measure  of  intellect  assigned  us 
by  Providence,  we  should,  perhaps,  aim  at  ac- 
quiring the  friendship  of  genius,  and  by  our 
earnest  applause  render,  ourselves  in  some  degree 
participators  in  its  glory.  It  is  no  doubt  a  bitter 
thing  to  say,  in  that  frank  conference  which  the 
soul  sometimes  holds  with  itself  — "  I  am  inferior 
in  intellect  to  this  or  that  man  of  my  acquaint- 
ance !  "  But  the  truth  must  be  told ;  and  it  is 
much  better  that  we  ourselves  should  be  the 
bearers  of  these  startling  tidings  to  our  pride, 
than  that  we  should  read  the  announcement  of  it 
in  the  disdainful  countenance  of  the  world.  Be- 
sides, the  making  of  such  a  confession  is  a  great 
effort  of  magnanimity,  and  places  us,  in  moral 
grandeur  of  soul,  upon  a  level  with  the  proudest 
geniuses.  It  is  an  intimation  that  we  know  and 
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are  contented  with  ourselves ;  that  we  have  formed 
a  just  conception  of  the  part  which  Providence 
designed  us  to  act  upon  this  shifting,  sublunary 
scene ;  and  that,  like  Epaminondas,  when  ap- 
pointed chief  street-keeper  of  Thebes,  we  are 
determined  to  shed  a  lustre  upon  our  humble 
employment.  If  we  were  the  real  friends  of  any 
man,  we  should  be  offended  at  seeing  ourselves 
preferred  to  him,  just  as  a  lover  would  be  offended 
at  hearing  his  mistress's  features  pronounced  less 
beautiful  than  his  own.  Our  self-love,  in  fact,  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  fame  of  our  friends.  If 
they  are  not  great,  or  virtuous,  or  amiable,  why 
do  we  love  them ;  and  if  they  are,  the  fact  that 
we  are  beloved  by  them  argues  that  we  are 
something. 

Some  men  are  in  the  habit  of  undervaluing 
the  persons  with  whom  they  once  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy.  The  act  of  quarrelling  with  their  old 
associates  enlightens  them  at  once.  They  now 
discover  that  intellects,  which  they  formerly 
thought  lofty,  vigorous,  and  teeming  with  the 
creative  and  vivifying  principle,  are  feeble  and 
common-place ;  that  hearts  which  they  deemed 
all  fire  scarcely  exhibit  the  cinders  of  an  extinct 
affection ;  that,  in  fact,  while  the  connexion  con- 
tinued, they  had  been  walking  in  a  dream,  from 
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which  accident,  like  the  hand  of  a  friend,  had 
roused  them,  perhaps  a  little  too  roughly.  It 
never  seems  to  occur  to  these  wise  men,  that  by 
this  account  they  place  themselves  in  an  awkward 
dilemma.  If  their  old  friends  possessed  the 
power  to  appear,  during  long  habits  of  familiarity, 
endowed  with  genius  and  knowledge,  one  of  two 
things  must  follow — either  that  they  were  gifted 
with  those  great  qualities,  or  that  the  persons 
who  thought  them  so  were  imbecile.  There  is, 
indeed,  another  mode  of  explaining  the  matter, 
still  less  creditable  to  our  wise  men ;  which  is,  to 
suppose  that  all  their  former  friendship,  admi- 
ration, and  esteem  were  feigned ;  and  this  sup- 
position becomes  more  probable,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  all  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
connexion  were  on  their  side.  It  is,  of  course, 
permitted  men  to  say  strange  things  in  the  first 
burst  of  indignation  which  a  real  or  supposed 
offence  gives  rise  to,  for  it  is  their  anger,  not  they, 
which  then  speaks;  but  in  well- constituted  minds 
calmer  and  juster  views  succeed ;  while  the  base 
and  the  grovelling  continue  to  defame  their  old 
friends,  in  order  to  preserve  an  infernal  species  of 
consistency. 

Such  characters,  however,  are  extremely  rare 
among    the    genuine    cultivators    of    literature. 
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These,  for  the  most  part,  enter  with  all  their 
souls  into  the  engagements  of  friendship  ;  cherish 
them  as  the  greatest  delight  and  ornament  of 
their  lives ;  and  while  aiming  at  no  advantage, 
derive  from  them  the  greatest  which  can  be  en- 
joyed on  earth,  the  unbounded  esteem  and  affec- 
tion of  another  self. 


SPECIMEN 

OF 
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DR.  FRANKLIN. 


CHAP.  II. 

SPECIMEN  OF  MODERN  CHARACTER. 
DR.  FRANKLIN. 

It  is  not,  tint  because  I  scorn  or  mock 
The  power  of  them  whom  fortune  here  hath  lent 
Charge  over  us,  of  right  to  strike  the  stroke ; 
But  true  it  is,  that  I  have  always  meant 
Less  to  esteem  them  than  the  common  sort. 

SIR  THOMAS  WVATT. 

THE  ordinary  failing  of  biographers,  as  the  reader 
well  knows,  is  partiality  for  the  subject  of  their 
memoirs.  This,  much  more  frequently  than  want 
of  judgment,  leads  them  to  make  a  false  estimate 
of  his  virtues  and  abilities,  and  dims  and  obscures 
their  perception  of  his  errors  and  failings.  It  is 
a  fault  which  originates  in  an  amiable  motive ; 
but  in  forming  our  notions  of  men,  the  love  of 
truth  is,  after  all,  the  most  amiable  principle  by 
which  we  can  be  guided,  and  the  most  likely  to 
contribute  in  the  long  run  to  the  interest  both  of 
writer  and  reader.  Under  this  conviction,  I  shall 
not  scruple  to  direct  my  reader's  attention  to  one 
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or  two  stains,  of  no  great  magnitude,  in  the 
character  of  Franklin ;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
detracting  from  his  fame,  which,  I  trust,  is  im- 
perishable, but  in  order  to  show  the  dangerous 
tendency,  even  in  the  best  natures,  of  a  strong 
affection  for  money. 

But  before  I  perform  this  ungrateful  part  of 
flay  task,  let  us  look  at  two  or  three  other  points  of 
his  character,  intellectual  and  literary  ;  as  well  as 
at  a  few  of  those  circumstances  which  communicate 
to  his  sketch  of  his  own  life  those  natural,  homely 
charms,  which  will  always  recommend  it  to  un- 
sophisticated minds.  It  is  well  known  that,  in 
the  hands  of  a  good  writer,  the  history  of  events 
the  most  ordinary  may,  by  amplification  and  art- 
fulness of  detail,  be  made  to  fasten  upon  the  ima- 
gination of  the  reader  with  irresistible  force  ;  and, 
by  being  sprinkled  with  alluring  images,  and  the 
roots  of  delightful  associations,  to  leave  so  agree- 
able an  impression  on  the  memory,  that,  without 
any  great  expectation  of  instruction,  the  reader 
will  often  be  tempted  to  recur  to  it  as  a  source  of 
enjoyment.  In  Franklin's  narrative,  which  is  a 
complete  exemplification  of  this  truth,  there  is 
much  useful  instruction,  and  more  amusement. 
He  carries  us  back,  with  evident  pleasure,  to  the 
ancient  history  of  his  family,  and,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, relates  a  story  or  two  of  his  "  ancestors." 
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From  these,  it  should  seem  that  he  sprung  from 
au  energetic  race,  and  was  hardy  and  enterprising 
by  a  kind  of  inheritance.  His  father,  although  a 
petty  tallow-chandler,  was  a  keen  shrewd  man, 
and  to  his  natural  endowments  had  added  some 
slight  tincture  of  literature.  He  accidentally  got  a 
sight,  we  are  told,  of  some  of  Franklin's  earliest 
attempts  at  composition,  and  the  judgment  he  pro- 
nounced upon  them  appears  to  have  been  sound 
and  enlightened.  The  amount  of  Franklin's  obli- 
gations to  his  father's  sagacity,  however,  we  can 
by  no  means  determine ;  but  we  suspect  that  it 
had  a  very  considerable  influence  both  on  his  cha- 
racter and  fortunes. 

It  is  hard  to  preserve  humble  adventures  and 
trifling  difficulties  and  distresses  from  ridicule  and 
sarcasm  ;  and,  perhaps,  nothing  could  do  it  but 
the  knowledge  that  they  happened  to  a  man  after- 
wards illustrious,  and  were  the  broken  and  briery 
path  to  a  structure  of  solid  and  acknowledged 
grandeur.  Perfectly  aware  of  this,  Franklin  stu- 
diously diversifies  his  narrative  with  anecdotes, 
sketches  of  character,  literary  allusions,  adven- 
tures, conversations,  and  by  those  means,  confers 
romantic  interest  on  a  story  otherwise  bordering 
on  a  too  great  simplicity.  Still,  he  was  quite  an 
egotist ;  for,  although  he  fixes  up  these  lights  by 
the  side  of  his  path,  it  is  not  to  draw  off  the  eye 
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of  the  reader,  but  to  throw  additional  glare  upon 
his  own  movements.  With  all  his  apparent  plain- 
ness, he  was  a  skilful  rhetorician.  Not  that  he 
by  any  means  affected  "  swelling  and  gigantic 
words,"  or  the  glitter  of  much  ornament,  the  re- 
fuge most  commonly  of  those  who  have  nothing 
better ;  but,  like  Lysias  or  Phocion,  he  wielded  a 
brief  and  well-polished  style,  which  pierced  and 
wounded  his  antagonists  in  argument,  and  in 
peaceful  narrative  composed  and  delighted. 

As  a  writer,  Franklin's  merits  are  very  consi- 
derable. His  thoughts  are  generally  clear  and 
weighty,  his  views  practicable,  his  sentiments 
kindly  and  correct.  But  he  rarely  rises  to  great 
warmth  or  energy,  is  seldom  imaginative,  and 
never  sublime.  The  current  of  his  thoughts  flows 
equably,  like  a  gentle  river,  which,  winding  away 
from  the  mountains,  is  never  hurried  through 
chasms  or  dashed  over  foaming  precipices.  It  is 
quiet,  or  gently  stirring,  like  the  cheerfulness  of 
old  age.  His  style,  like  his  character,  is  remark- 
able for  artful  simplicity.  Caution  has  left  the 
marks  of  her  footsteps  upon  every  period.  No 
warm  wild  gushes  of  nature,  no  impetuous  pas- 
sions, no  fiery  metaphors  scarcely  curbed  on  the 
very  limit  of  resemblance,  ever  meet  you  there. 
There  are  writers  among  whose  thoughts  you 
move  with  as  much  awe  as  you  would  among  the 
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prodigious  domes  and  pillars  of  some  ancient  for- 
saken city.  But  Franklin  is  none  of  these.  His 
thoughts  and  language  rather  resemble  the  do- 
mestic style  of  architecture,  in  which,  though 
there  be  no  magnificent  porticoes,  colonnades,  or 
friezes,  there  is  every  convenience  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  or  corporeal  enjoyment  of 
life.  His  meditations  centre  perpetually  in  the 
useful.  They  are  bounded  by  the  visible  world. 
They  turn  on  life,  or  the  arts  which  render  life 
agreeable.  In  fact,  you  never  for  a  moment  for- 
get, in  Franklin's  company,  your  artificial  wants 
and  feelings ;  he  holds  no  communion  with  un- 
tutored nature ;  cares  not  for  her  solitudes  and 
her  wilds ;  or,  if  he  casts  an  eye  upon  them,  it  is 
only  to  reconnoitre  their  weak  points,  in  order 
to  discover  how  man  may  best  carry  into  their 
utmost  recesses  the  invasion  of  the  arts.  Bear 
him  into  the  depth  of  the  "  howling  wilderness," 
his  'first  thought  would  be,  to  pitch  upon  a  con- 
venient spot  for  the  site  of  an  insurance  office,  or 
of  a  stocking  manufactory.  He  would  prefer  the 
sound  of  Don  Quixote's  fulling-mill  to  the  roar  of 
a  desert  cataract.  His  inquiries  always  tend  to 
ascertain  what  can  be  made  of  Nature,  caring 
little  for  the  feelings  which  Nature,  as  she  is,  is 
calculated  to  inspire.  His  ideas,  therefore,  can 
scarcely  be  called  sublime,  perhaps,  but  they  are 
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sane  and  useful  >  more  so,  very  possibly,  than 
those  which  generate  more  lofty  aspirations  and 
more  daring  wishes. 

Without  intending  to  disparage  in  the  least 
the  merits  of  Franklin,  whom  I  admire  for  his 
virtue  and  unshaken  attachment  to  freedom,  I 
shall  still  venture  to  say,  that  I  think  his  great- 
ness was  owing  a  good  deal,  at  first,  to  the  little- 
ness of  those  around  him.  Chance,  or  whatever 
you  please,  led  him  very  early  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and,  as  the 
greater  number  of  his  countrymen  followed  not 
the  same  path,  to  feel,  in  consequence,  that  he 
was  soon  their  superior  in  intellect.  From  the 
sense  of  superiority,  he  naturally  passed  to  the  ma- 
nifestation of  it  5  and,  as  the  criticism  that  had  to 
deal  with  his  juvenile  efforts  was  fortunately  not 
over  fastidious,  he  was  encouraged  to  pursue  his 
meditations,  until,  at  length,  practice  and  success 
added  power  to  confidence,  and  raised  him  to  what 
he  afterwards  became.  In  England  or  in  France, 
Franklin  might  no  doubt  have  acquired  opulence, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  literary  and  philoso- 
phical reputation  >  but,  I  imagine,  he  would  have 
found  more  difficulty  in  adding  his  name  to  the 
illustrious  list  of  patriots  and  statesmen  whose 
actions  shed  the  brightest  lustre  over  the  historic 
page.  Europe  is  overstocked  with  learned  and 
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sensible  men,  and  was  so,  even  in  Franklin's  days. 
There  is  no  gaining  a  reputation  here  by  a  few 
slight  essays,  however  ingeniously  written.  To 
attract  the  notice  of  societies  so  polished,  so  en- 
lightened, and,  at  the  same  time,  so  superciliously 
indolent,  requires  immense  labour,  and  a  degree 
of  genius  far  greater  than  was  displayed  by  Frank- 
lin in  his  early  productions.  Accordingly,  we 
daily  find  ambitious  and  able  young  men  starting 
up,  and  aiming  at  literary  reputation.  Unmindful 
of  the  vast  number  of  candidates  with  similar  pre- 
tensions and  powers,  who  all  at  once  crave  the 
ear  of  the  public,  they  expect  to  be  instantly 
listened  to,  and  distinguished ;  and  failing  in 
this,  as  in  most  cases  they  inevitably  must,  they 
grow  dispirited,  distrust  their  own  powers,  or  the 
world's  capacity  to  judge  of  them,  and  degenerate 
into  misanthropes  or  spiteful  critics.  The  mean- 
est, perhaps,  of  these,  transplanted  to  the  convict 
plains  of  Australasia,  or  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  to  Canada,  might  rise  immediately  to  cele- 
brity, and  exert  an  incalculable  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  those  countries. 

But  to  return  to  Franklin :  if  you  except  his 
youth,  which  was  the  sport  of  those  vicissitudes 
that  formed  his  character,  he  passed  his  whole 
life  in  affluence,  and  died  rich ;  wherever  he  ap- 
peared in  America,  he  was  always  received  by  his 
c  2 
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countrymen  with  applause  and  veneration  ;  to  his 
judgment  and  integrity  they  confided  the  defence 
of  their  rights  before  the  Mother  Country,  and 
the  representation  of  their  wrongs  and  greatness 
to  France ;    they  created  him  President  of  that 
state  in  which  he  had  collected  his  wealth  and 
created  his  fame ;  he  saw  that  the  roots  of  his 
immortality  had  struck  deep   into  their   hearts, 
and  must  have  felt  the  most  profound  delight  in 
witnessing  the   freedom   and  happiness   he   had 
been  a  chief  means  in  diffusing.  Yet,  in  the  midst 
of  all  those  mighty  energies  which  the  creation  of 
a  new  and  free  government  had  put  in  motion  j 
surrounded  by  an  industrious,  warlike,  and  happy 
population ;   beholding  the  circle   of  civilization 
widening  every  moment,  and  embracing  progres- 
sively the  forest,  the  savannah,  the  desert  and  its 
hordes  ;  seeing  kings  humbled,  curbed,  defeated 
in   their   tyrannical  projects,  and   the   rights   of 
human   nature   established   in   defiance  of  their 
power ;    in  the  midst  of  all  this,   I  say,   could 
Franklin  sit  down  calmly  to  enumerate  the  petty 
losses  and  disadvantages  he  had  sustained  in  aid- 
ing  to  produce   so  glorious  a  state  of  things  ! 
The  grounds  of  his  dissatisfaction  I  know  not, 
but  both  he  and  his  family  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct   of  America  towards   him  ;  and,   it 
seems,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  so  far  by 
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this  feeling,  as  often  to  quote  the  silly  old  obser- 
vation respecting  the  tendency  of  republics  to 
ingratitude.  One  of  his  biographers  says,  he 
considered  that  the  American  Government  never 
properly  remunerated  his  services.  What  a  pity 
it  was  that  any  thought  of  Mammon  should  have 
glided  into  so  excellent  a  mind  !  Never  remu- 
nerated his  services  !  What  then,  did  he  look 
for  the  wages  of  virtue  ?  Did  he  wish  to  keep 
an  exact  account  with  the  Americans,  and  for  so 
much  patriotism  demand  so  much  money  ?  It  is 
very  well  for  us  to  make  the  most  of  our  heroes ; 
but  certainly  the  old  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome 
produced  virtue  of  a  higher  stamp  than  Frank- 
lin's. We  never  read  that  Epaminondas  re- 
proached the  Thebans  with  being  the  cause  of  his 
having  dined  indifferently ;  or  that  Timoleon  com- 
plained of  the  small  salary  of  his  grandson.  Did 
our  own  Milton,  upon  whom  Nature  heaped  as 
much  greatness  as  humanity  can  bear,  did  he  ever 
drop  one  peevish  reflection  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
cause.  Did  he  hint  that  republics  are  constitu- 
tionally addicted  to  ingratitude  ?  Did  he  murmur, 
in  his  loneliness  and  poverty  and  desertion  and 
blindness,  at  the  lot  which  his  glorious  advocacy 
of  freedom  had  brought  upon  him  ? 

But  perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  institute  any 
comparison    between   such    men    and   Franklin. 
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His  character,  though  highly  estimable,  and  in 
fact  extraordinary,  was  of  a  very  different  kind. 
By  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  he  was  desti- 
tute of  all  imagination  and  enthusiasm,  inclined 
to  parsimony,  addicted  to  calculation,  and  dis- 
posed, even  in  the  performance  of  virtue,  to  reckon 
up  nicely  the  advantages  it  was  likely  to  procure 
him.  The  most  accurate  judges  of  human  affairs 
have  decided,  without  any  contradiction,  that  the 
ways  of  virtue  and  wisdom  point  to  the  same  end ; 
and  Plato,  perhaps  too  paradoxically,  insists  that 
virtue  is  nothing  but  wisdom  itself  under  another 
name.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Franklin 
had  great  wisdom ;  and  finding  himself  possessed 
of  a  constitution  of  body  that  could  without  much 
difficulty  be  made  the  instrument  of  his  mind, 
he  very  soon  determined  to  acquire  those  virtues, 
or  habits,  which  he  clearly  saw  were  indispensa- 
ble to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  life.  Among  these 
were  industry,  frugality,  honesty,  temperance, 
patience,  and  mildness.  Munificence,  magnani- 
mity, generosity,  as  forming  no  part  of  his  scheme, 
were  omitted.  Let  me  not  be  understood  to  mean 
that  Franklin  was  never  generous,  magnanimous, 
or  munificent}  I  merely  say,  that  he  was  not  so 
habitually,  and  from  the  impulses  of  his  nature ; 
and  in  proof  of  this,  I  may  mention  his  well- 
known  neglect  of  his  family ;  his  money  transac- 
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tions  with  his  friend  Collins ;  his  mercenary  prin- 
ciple of  courtship  5  and  that  petty  dissatisfaction 
at  the  degree  of  pecuniary  remuneration  he  had 
received  from  his  country,  on  which  I  have  al- 
ready animadverted. 

I  proceed  to  hazard  a  few  remarks  on  another 
topic.  It  seems  to  be  commonly  thought  a  very 
wonderful  thing  that  Franklin,  "  a  poor  printer's 
boy,"  &c.  should  have  ascended  by  economy  and 
prudence  to  affluence  and  distinction,  and  have 
mingled  on  familiar  terms  with  those  polite  and 
fashionable  circles,  which  are  looked  upon  by 
some  people  as  the  very  pinnacle  of  every  thing 
great  and  illustrious.  For  my  part,  however,  I 
can  perceive  nothing  exceedingly  marvellous  in 
all  this.  Franklin's  intercourse  with  the  polite 
world  chiefly  took  place  in  France,  where  the 
fashionable  circles  were  not  so  very  inaccessible 
as  people  seem  to  imagine.  Any  thing  new  or 
strange  might  be  introduced  into  those  circles, 
from  the  barbarian  of  Siam  to  the  poison-shooting 
Indian  of  Franklin's  own  country.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  us.  Other  American  plebeians,  I 
believe,  have  been  known  to  visit  in  Grosvenor 
Square ;  and  so  likewise  have  the  tattooed  savages 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Chinese  brokers 
from  Canton.  And  as  to  Franklin's  economical 
maxims,  I  confess  that  I  can  see  nothing  extra- 
ordinary either  in  them  or  their  result.  The  in- 
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stances  are  innumerable  of  persons  acquiring  by 
industry  and  frugality  much  greater  wealth  than 
Franklin  ever  possessed.  Individuals  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  our  own  times,  have  risen  to  the  pos- 
session of  princely  fortunes,  and  palaces  suited  to 
a  king,  by  merely  preparing  blacking  for  our 
shoes.  But  they  deserve  not,  on  this  account,  to 
have  their  names  handed  down  to  posterity  as  if 
they  were  great  and  extraordinary  men.  We  ap- 
plaud their  industry ;  but  we  venerate  not  their 
memories.  The  part  of  Franklin's  character  truly 
extraordinary  was,  his  capacity  to  unite  the  labo- 
rious pursuit  of  wealth  with  ardent  patriotism,  and 
an  inextinguishable  thirst  for  knowledge.  And  it 
is  in  this  point  of  view  that  he  should  be  held  up 
to  the  contemplation  of  mankind.  Sordid,  money- 
making  philosophers,  if  such  be  objects  of  admi- 
ration, are  no  rarities  in  this  age.  We  have  chry- 
sopoietic  doctors,  some  with  long  beards  and 
some  without,  who  understand  every  method 
under  heaven  by  which  a  shilling  can  be  gene- 
rated, or  made  productive  of  other  shillings. 
What  we  appear  to  want  are  persons  who,  without 
undervaluing  the  arts  of  wealth,  regard  indepen- 
dence of  mind  and  watchful  hatred  of  tyranny,  as 
something  still  more  valuable,  as  something  with- 
out which  even  wealth  itself  may  prove  a  burden 
and  a  curse.  Franklin  was  one  of  these.  He  loved 
to  possess  a  well-furnished  pocket;  but  then  he 
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thought  that  the  possession  of  it  would  be  of 
little  value,  unless  he  lived  in  a  country  where  no 
man  could  put  his  hand  into  it  without  his  con- 
sent. Nor  was  this  feeling  merely  the  effect  of 
parsimonious  habits,  for  Franklin  was  a  proud 
and  independent  man,  as  well  as  calculating  and 
economical.  He  loved  freedom  as  much,  I  firmly 
believe,  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  those 
intrepid  and  manly  virtues  which  it  generates,  as 
he  valued  it  for  its  natural  tendency  to  prpmote 
national  wealth,  and  multiply  those  conveniences 
and  enjoyments  which  diffuse  happiness  among 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  Though  his  feelings 
were  not  of  the  most  sensitive  kind,  he  appeared 
to  experience  considerable  delight  in  witnessing 
the  increasing  comforts  and  pleasures  of  the  in- 
dustrious poor ;  they  were  a  testimony  to  the 
value  of  his  own  virtues,  and  of  the  maxims  he 
laboured  to  render  popular.  Genius  and  intellec- 
tual power  always  command  our  admiration  for 
whatever  end  they  may  be  exerted ;  but  they 
challenge  something  more  as  often  as,  descending 
from  the  dazzling  pursuits  of  reputation,  they 
bend  an  anxious  eye  on  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
and  labour  with  earnestness  to  remove  them. 
For  example,  who  can  refuse  to  admire  the  genius 
that  created  Don  Juan,  the  Satyricon,  or  the 
Aloysia,  though  humanity  is  likely  to  reap  but 
c  5 
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little  benefit  from  the  adventures  of  the  licentious 
Spaniard,  the  libertinism  of  the  court  of  Nero,  or 
the  inconceivable  profligacy  of  Meursius's  heroines. 
But  is  this  admiration  so  intense  and  pleasurable 
as  that  which  springs  up  involuntarily  in  the 
mind  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  name  of  Howard ; 
the  name  which  suggests  innumerable  pilgrimages 
to  the  shrines  of  misery,  to  lessen  the  sum  of  hu- 
man suffering,  to  remove  unnecessary  bitterness 
even  from  deserved  punishment  ?  No  less  intent 
than  Howard  on  the  propagation  of  happiness, 
Franklin  cultivated  a  more  productive  soil.  His 
countrymen  were  a  rude  industrious  people,  who 
wanted  but  two  things  to  make  them  flourishing 
and  happy;  and  Franklin,  who  perceived  that 
those  two  things  were  knowledge  and  liberty,  had 
the  genius  and  the  virtue  necessary  to  diffuse  the 
one,  and  contend  successfully  for  the  other.  To 
his  labours,  America  owed  her  .earliest  public 
libraries  and  colleges;  to  his  sagacity,  in  great 
part,  her  achievement  of  independence ;  to  his 
genius  and  invention,  her  greatest  claims  co  re- 
putation for  science ;  and,  exclusive  of  these  first- 
rate  considerations,  it  was  to  his  contrivance  and 
ingenuity  that  she  first  owed  the  lighting  up  of 
her  cities,  and  the  economical  and  comfortable 
warming  of  her  private  apartments. 

Excepting  those  few  blemishes  which  I  have 
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thought  it  my  duty  to  point  out  in  his  character, 
Franklin  was  the  model  of  a  good  citizen,  plain 
and  humble  in  his  social,  proud  and  unbending 
in  his  political  relations.  Largely  acquainted  with 
the  wisdom  of  past  and  present  times,  he  felt  that 
in  judging  of  the  various  contrivances  which  men 
have  resorted  to  for  securing  the  happiness  of 
society,  he  was  entitled  to  much  deference ;  and 
he  could  not  always  conceal  the  disdain  he  har- 
boured for  the  juggling  mountebanks  whom  he 
sometimes  saw  at  the  head  of  human  affairs. 
Notwithstanding  his  injudicious  remarks  on  the 
ingratitude  of  commonwealths,  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  attributed  after  all  to  the  peevishness  of 
old  age,  he  was  all  his  life  a  rigid  republican.  No 
other  government,  he  well  knew,  could  possibly 
secure  to  man  his  natural  dignity,  or  provide 
those  incitements  to  ambition,  which  rouse  and 
maintain  the  energies  of  genius,  never  so  capable 
of  steady  indefatigable  exertion,  as  when  they 
carry  their  aim  towards  the  summit  of  all  earthly 
glory  and  power.  In  all  proud  minds,  there  is  a 
grating  sense  of  inferiority  under  all  governments 
directed  by  hereditary  chiefs,  where  every  longing 
look  cast  towards  the  throne  is  rebellious  and 
treasonable.  In  republics  it  is  virtuous  to  aim  at 
the  highest  dignities.  There,  no  man,  let  him  be 
born  in  circumstances  ever  so  humble,  ever  so 
untoward  or  unpromising,  can  be  considered  as 
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excluded,  by  some  ruling  star,  from  all  hope  of 
wielding  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  There, 
hereditary  castes,  entailed  dignities  and  titles, 
stifle  not  his  aspirations ;  wicked  and  absurd  pri- 
vileges insult  not  his  understanding ;  factitious 
greatness  mocks  not  his  genius.  There,  the  high- 
est office  of  the  state  lies  pillowed  on  glory  in  the 
centre  of  millions  of  worshippers,  to  be  approached 
and  possessed  by  the  most  worthy,  but  still  pe- 
riodically accessible,  and  therefore  ever  diffusing 
an  animating  invigorating  influence.  In  this  light, 
Franklin  contemplated  government :  as  a  thing  in- 
tended originally  for  the  good  of  all,  and  then  only 
answering  the  end  designed,  when  it  fulfilled  every 
practicable  wish  of  those  who  instituted  it. 

Major  Cartwright,  whose  whole  life  was  a 
series  of  abortive  attempts  at  doing  good,  might 
notwithstanding  this  be  the  subject  of  an  instruc- 
tive volume;  but  how  much  more  instructive  and 
complete  is  the  example  of  Franklin,  who  scarcely 
ever  undertook  any  thing  which  he  did  not  per- 
form, and  whose  undertakings  were  almost  always 
of  the  greatest  magnitude  !  His  life  was  full  of 
action  and  vicissitude ;  was  connected  with  the 
most  glorious  events ;  was  consistent,  was  vir- 
tuous. His  biography,  therefore,  can  never  fail  to 
be  highly  instructive.  For  as  his  life  was  diver- 
sified and  full  of  interest,  the  faithful  picture  of  it 
must  be  so  likewise. 
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All  the  passions  and  scenes  of  that  raptnrous  time, 

When  the  feelings  were  young,  and  the  world  was  new, 

Like  the  fresh  bowers  of  Paradise  opening  to  view!— PRINGLK. 


As  every  thing  has  two  handles,  it  is  next  to 
certain,  that  whatever  is  placed  for  consideration 
before  two  persons,  will  be  taken  hold  of  on  op- 
posite sides.  Critics  especially  love  this  Janus- 
aspect  of  things.  The  whole  mystery  of  their 
profession  hinges  upon  it;  and,  not  to  make  an 
exception  of  pastoral,  they  are  entirely  at  odds 
on  the  question  of  its  merits.  A  critical  writer 
of  much  learning  and  ingenuity,  having  occasion 
incidentally  to  mention  pastoral  poetry,  has  the 
following  passage  : — "  In  a  highly  civilized  state 
of  society,  men  fix  their  eyes  on  pastoral  rather 
to  relieve  them  from  painful  scenes,  than  in  ex- 
pectation of  pleasure ;  and  finding  persons,  senti- 
ments, and  occupations,  entirely  alien  from  their 
sympathies,  they  end  in  admiring  the  art  of  the 
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poet  rather  than  his  poem ;  and  of  course  turn 
away  to  find  the  same  art  employed  on  more  con- 
genial subjects."     Relief  from  pain  is  pleasure ; 
and  if,  as  often  as  the  heart  aches  in  "  highly 
civilized  society,"  it  could  be  relieved  by  turning 
to  pastoral,  the  writer  of  eclogues,  we  imagine, 
would  find  himself  in  possession  of  a  golden  pen. 
However,  as  the  critic's  " highly  civilized"  people 
get  weary  of  relief,  and  have  no  sympathy  for  the 
sentiments  and  occupations  of  shepherds,  let  us 
hear  from  another  critic  what  sort  of  people  actu- 
ally had  such  sympathy  formerly,  when  civiliza- 
tion was  not  so  very  high.     Rapin,  who,  I  fear, 
will  stand  some  chance  of  being  considered  a  bar- 
barian by  our  polished  contemporary ;  Rapin,  I 
say,  enumerates  a  few  of  the  ancient  admirers  of 
Virgil's    Bucolics,   as   Augustus,   Asinius   Pollio, 
Cinna,  Varius,  and  Cornelius  Gallusj  and  infers 
from  his  list  that  there  must  be  some  inherent 
charm,  and  more  than  ordinary  elegance,  in  pas- 
toral.    But,  setting  aside  all  authority  whatever, 
why  should  pastoral  no  longer  delight  "highly  civi- 
lized "  men  ?    What  are  the  sentiments,  pleasures, 
occupations  described  in  it,  that  they  should  be 
now  grown  out  of  date  ?     The  truth  is,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  ambition,  every  passion  and  sen- 
timent natural  to  the  human  heart  may  properly 
be  depicted  in  this  kind  of  poetry.     What  does 
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the  critic  think  of  love,  the  soul  of  all  pastoral ; 
is  that  an  antiquated  passion  —  a  sentiment  en- 
tirely alien  from  the  sympathies  of  all  "  highly 
civilized  "  persons  ?  No,  all  the  world  is  not 
fallen  into  "  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon," 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  our  critic.  The 
real  design  of  pastoral  is  to  paint  the  amusements 
and  pleasures  of  the  country,  and  to  embody,  in 
suitable  expressions,  those  rapturous  feelings  with 
which  the  pleasant  face  of  nature  always  inspires 
a  mind  unsophisticated.  Fields,  woods,  hills, 
scattered  shrubs,  and  streams,  all  covered  with 
the  warm  light  of  summer,  "  and  all  o'erspread 
with  the  soft  wings  of  peace,"  demand  more 
glowing  words  than  prose  could  venture  to  in- 
dulge in.  And  I  am  sure  I  shall  scarcely  have  a 
single  reader  who  has  not,  at  one  time  or  other  of 
his  life,  longed  for  expressions  to  convey  to  others 
the  beauty  of  scenes  which  he  has  beheld.  The 
pastoral  poet  creates  characters  sufficiently  refined 
to  enjoy  such  scenes,  and  sufficiently  simple  and 
rustic  to  be  contented  with  them.  He  imagines 
them  in  situations  in  which  they  may  naturally 
converse  of  the  lovely  landscapes  around  them,  of 
the  small  events  which  diversify  their  lives,  of 
their  attachments,  hopes,  fears,  solicitudes ;  of 
their  happiness  or  misery.  In  fact,  pastoral,  is 
the  most  simple  species  of  the  drama ;  consisting 
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in  general  of  a  single  scene,  in  which  characters 
somewhat  rude  develop  a  very  inartificial  action. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  these  cha- 
racters should  be  shepherds,  or  belong  to  Sicilian 
or  Arcadian  rather  than  to  English  plains,  or  be 
called  Menalcas,  Daphnis,  Hylas,  or  Lacon,  in 
preference  to  Robin,  Jonathan,  John,  and  William. 
The  topography  and  nomenclature  of  pastoral 
might  be  changed,  I  imagine,  without  altering  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  There  is  no  necessity  to  go 
back  to  the  golden  age  for  the  dramatis  personae 
of  an  eclogue,  nor  need  we  prune  it  exactly  after 
the  fashion  of  Virgil  or  Theocritus.  I  am  not 
contending  for  the  old  form  of  pastoral.  But  if 
compositions  turning  chiefly  on  subjects  that 
should  form  the  basis  of  pastoral,  rural  manners 
and  rural  scenery,  may  still  be  made  to  com- 
municate pleasure  to  the  most  refined  readers — 
and  that  they  may,  the  celebrity  of  'Walton's 
Angler,'  the  acknowledged  beauty  of  the  book  of 
Ruth,  and  of  many  parts  of  Wordsworth  and 
Thomson,  sufficiently  prove  —  I  can  by  no  means 
perceive  the  cogency  of  those  arguments  by  which 
the  unfitness  of  this  kind  of  poetry  to  delight  a 
polished  generation  is  attempted  to  be  proved. 
The  greater  part  of  '  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,'  and 
the  part  in  which  the  most  exquisite  beauty  is  to 
be  found,  is  of  a  pastoral  nature.  That  it  is  not 
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in  the  eclogue  form  is  nothing,  for  if  the  senti- 
ments and  occupations  of  a  village  girl  can  in  any 
shape  give  pleasure  to  "  highly  civilized  "  persons, 
pastoral  may  yet  maintain  its  ground.  What  are 
Thomson's  little  episodes  of  Lavinia  and  Musidora, 
but  pastorals  interwoven  with  description  ?  And 
to  quote  at  once  the  highest  authority,  what  are 
the  forest  scenes  in  'As  You  Like  It,'  and  in 
'  Cymbeline,'  but  sweet  wild  pastorals,  richer  and 
more  various  than  the  sylvan  muse  had  before 
inspired  ?  Milton  has  left  us  one  lyrical  bucolic, 
on  a  melancholy  subject,  conceived  after  his  own 
lofty  manner,  overflowing  with  enthusiasm,  and 
decked  with  all  those  exquisite  graces  of  language 
which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  scatter  over  every 
subject.  And  had  he  written  many  eclogues, 
pastorals  might  perhaps  have  been  as  popular  in 
this  country  as  romances. 

Pope,  with  many  others,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  shepherds  of  bucolic  poetry  ought  always  to 
be  represented  virtuous,  and  by  much  too  simple 
and  natural  in  their  manners  to  be  witty.  And  it 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  restraint  which  he  fore- 
saw this  theory  would  impose  upon  him,  that  he 
declined  accomplishing  the  wish  of  his  friend 
Walsh,  that  he  should  write  a  pastoral  comedy. 
But  how  he  could  nourish  this  opinion,  in  spite 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Theocritus  and  Virgil, 
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few  of  whose  swains  are  remarkable  for  virtue  or 
for  delicacy,  is  more  than  I  can  determine.  I  ac- 
knowledge candidly,  however,  that  could  I  per- 
suade myself  that  the  characters  of  pastoral  ought 
invariably  to  be  simple  and  faultless,  always  at- 
tacking each  other  with  silly  riddles,  (like  his  own 
about  the  royal  oak,  &c.)  and  eternally  mewling  in 
alternate  rhymes,  I  would  willingly  see  a  halter 
about  the  sylvan  muse's  neck,  to  be  rid  at  once  of 
her  drawling  and  impertinence. 

But  all  good  poetry  makes  itself  at  home  in 
the  country  where  it  happens  to  be  produced. 
English  pastoral  should  describe  English  manners, 
divesting  itself  entirely  of  all  classical  partialities, 
and  exercising  its  invention  in  communicating  to 
homely  sentiments  and  homely  names  an  interest 
and  a  charm  which  nothing  but  poetry  can  give. 
I  can  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  English 
bucolic  poet  should  not  choose  two  or  three  sub- 
stantial farmers  for  the  subject  of  his  eclogues. 
They  are  very  leisurable  fellows  occasionally,  and 
might  perchance  tune  a  reed  as  sweetly  as  any 
Sicilian  goat-herd.  Why  not  ?  Pedlers  and  wagon- 
ers, persons  hitherto  considered  as  very  unpoetical, 
and  such  as  no  fashionable  muse  could  honour- 
ably converse  with,  have  been  conducted  upon 
Parnassus  by  Wordsworth.  Nor  does  this  license 
in  the  least  offend  Apollo.  What  he  blames 
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Wordsworth  for,  is  the  remorselessness  with  which 
he  murders,  by  trifling  and  prolixity,  his  own 
Doric  sweetness.  However,  the  Poet  of  the  Lakes, 
by  exaggerating  the  rusticity  of  even  the  lowliest 
pastoral,  and  connecting  it  frequently  with  ideas 
of  painfulness  and  want,  and  still  raising  it  into 
considerable  popularity,  has  shown,  whatever  may 
be  said,  that  poetry,  answering  in  kind  to  the  bu- 
colic of  antiquity,  may  yet  be  capable  of  interest- 
ing and  delighting  the  most  civilized  age. 

The  civilization  which  should  render  us  less 
alive  to  the  charms  of  nature,  or  to  their  pictures 
and  representatives,  would  be  a  false  and  hollow 
civilization,  tending  to  corrupt  our  heart  no  less 
than  our  taste.  Genuine  civilization  is  nothing 
more  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  human  happiness  and  misery,  and  of  the  means 
best  calculated  to  produce  the  former  and  avert 
the  latter.  Its  proper  operation,  therefore,  cannot 
be  to  abridge  our  pleasures,  but  to  purify  them  ; 
and  as  sometimes  calling  off  the  attention  from 
business  and  the  pursuit  of  gain  to  scenes  of  rural 
quiet,  and  pictures  of  a  happiness  cheaply  pro- 
cured, if  at  all  delightful,  is  innocently  so,  I  think 
the  attempt  to  please  by  pastoral  should  at  least 
be  made,  as  no  detriment  could  possibly  thereby 
accrue  to  the  public. 

But  what  then  could  the  English  pastoral  poet 
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describe  ?  What  characters  could  he  employ  ? 
His  scenery  and  his  characters  are  to  be  found  in 
every  county  in  Britain  :  wolds  and  downs  co- 
vered with  flocks ;  fields  strewed  with  yellow 
sheaves,  or  with  scented  hay  j  shepherds,  hus- 
bandmen, or  reapers.  What  more  had  The- 
ocritus ? 

What  was  there  in  all  ancient  pastoral  life 
more  joyous  and  enlivening  than  our  English 
harvest-home  ?  Even  an  ordinary  reaping  day, 
full  as  it  may  seem  of  images  of  labour,  would 
furnish  ample  matter  for  an  eclogue.  Suppose 
the  poet  to  take  a  sketch  of  the  field  about  break- 
fast-time :  the  reapers  stretched  along  upon  the 
thick  grass  by  the  side  of  a  shady  hedge ;  boys 
gathering  nuts  in  the  bushes ;  fine  brunettes 
pouring  out  the  foaming  ale,  or  handing  round 
the  milk-white  curds  in  wooden  bowls ;  and  all 
present  full  of  mirth  and  jollity,  jesting  or  laugh- 
ing between  every  mouthful,  or,  more  pastoral 
still,  entertaining  each  other  with  songs.  Rising 
well  refreshed,  and  bending  their  merry  brown 
faces  in  rows  over  their  bright  sickles,  a  troop  of 
English  reapers  appears  altogether  as  poetical  as 
the  most  idle  knot  of  shepherds  ever  beheld  in 
Arcadia. 

However,  neither  Pope,  nor  any  other  English 
writer  of  pastorals,  has  chosen  to  depict  exactly 
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our  own  country  manners,  amusements,  or  oc- 
cupations. Indeed,  Pope  had  not  lived  long 
enough  at  the  age  in  which  he  wrote  his  eclogues, 
to  have  made  any  original  observations  on  living 
manners,  or  to  be  acquainted  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  passions  in  breasts  untutored  and 
unrefined.  His  notions  of  rural  life,  such  as  they 
were,  he  had  almost  entirely  borrowed  from  pre- 
ceding writers,  whether  critics  or  poets ;  and 
when  he  came  to  employ  them  in  his  descriptions, 
he  found  they  were  like  the  "  figures  dim "  on 
Camus's  bonnet,  scarcely  legible  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Still,  as  his  fancy,  wras  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  the  poetic  seeds,  and  his  judgment 
matured  by  well-directed  study  far  beyond  his 
years,  he  felt  confidence  in  his  powers  of  versifi- 
cation, and  hoped  to  naturalize  the  Sicilian  Muses 
in  Windsor's  shades. 

From  his  childhood,  Pope  had  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  conversing  familiarly  with  men  refined 
in  their  taste,  witty,  studious,  but  yet  men  of  the 
world.  From  these  he  caught,  with  more  rapidity 
than  he  could  have  done  from  books,  that  ad- 
mirable discretion  by  which  he  governed  his  con- 
duct as  an  author  from  the  beginning.  To  them 
the  manuscript  of  his  pastorals  was  submitted, 
and  their  hints  and  suggestions,  mingled  with 
encouragement  and  well-deserved  praise,  at  once 
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conferring  power  and  confidence,  enabled  him  to 
be  more  correct,  and  to  be  satisfied  that  he  had 
written  something  worth  correcting.  The  vicinity 
of  his  father's  seat  at  Bingfield  to  that  of  Sir  William 
Trumbal,  who  had  been  secretary  to  King  Wil- 
liam, fortunately  brought  Pope  acquainted  with 
that  gentleman,  who  greatly  assisted  his  studies, 
and  introduced  him  to  several  persons  of  fashion 
and  rank.  With  most  of  these  he  preserved, 
during  their  lives,  an  uninterrupted  intercourse 
and  friendship  ;  and  when  he  was  afterwards  as- 
sailed by  the  legions  of  Grub-street,  that  ancient 
asylum  of  criticism  and  dulness,  he  pleased  him- 
self, as  well  he  might,  with  reckoning  up  the  illus- 
trious names  with  which  the  memory  of  his  youth- 
ful productions  was  associated  : — 

Granville  the  polite, 

And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write  ; 
Well-natured  Garth  inflamed  with  early  praise, 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  Swift  endured  my  lays  ; 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Sheffield  read, 
Even  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head. 
And  St.  John's  self  (great  Dryden's  friend  before) 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 

The  correspondence  which  he  maintained  with 
Walsh  and  Wycherley,  on  the  subject  of  his  pas- 
torals, is  more  valuable  by  far  than  the  pastorals 
themselves.  There  we  are  admitted  to  witness  the 
cautious  and  gradual  development  of  the  poet's 
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mind,  his  longings  after  immortality  feebly  veiled 
by  modesty  and  indifference,  his  expressions, 
half  affectation  and  half  fire,  his  passionate  de- 
votion to  his  art,  his  first  vie,ws  of  life,  his  affec- 
tion, his  enthusiasm.  If  it  were  possible  to  read 
Pope's  poetry  without  being  in  love  with  his  cha- 
racter, no  feeling,  upright  heart,  could  ever  with- 
stand the  benignity,  sweetness,  and  virtuous 
earnestness  of  his  friendly  correspondence. 

But  to  return  to  the  Pastorals.  His  design 
being  to  paint  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  each 
in  a  separate  eclogue,  he  naturally  commences 
with  the  spring.  The  dedication  is  to  Sir  William 
Trumbal,  and  begins  thus  : 

You  that,  too  wise  for  pride,  too  good  for  power, 

Enjoy  the  glory  to  be  great  no  more, 

And  carrying  with  you  all  the  world  can  boast, 

To  all  the  world  illustriously  are  lost ! 

O,  let  my  muse  her  slender  reed  inspire, 

Till  in  your  native  shades  you  tune  the  lyre  . — 

and  then  goes  on  to  compare  the  patron  to  the 
nightingale,  and  the  author  to  the  thrush.     Two 
shepherds,  Daphnis  and  Strephon,  are  now  intro- 
duced, and  these  poor  fellows,  having  been  kept 
wakeful  by  "  Love  and  the  Muse,"  begin  at  once 
to   be   merry,   and   rouse    each   other's    musical 
powers  by  such  arguments  as  the  following : 
Hear  how  the  birds  on  every  bloomy  spray, 
With  joyous  music  wake  the  dawning  day ! 
VOL.  II.  D 
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Why  sit  we  mute,  when  early  linnets  sing, 
When  warbling  Philomel  salutes  the  spring  ? 
Why  sit  we  sad  when  Phosphor  shines  so  clear, 
And  lavish  Nature  paints  the  purple  year  ? 

Strephon  knowing  no  "cause  or  just  impediment" 
why  they  should  not  be  musical  as  well  as  the 
linnets,  replies — 

Sing  then,  and  Damon  shall  attend  the  strain,  &c. 

And  they  proceed,  alternately  chanting  four  lines 
apiece,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  last  line  of 
Daphnis's  invitation  contains  a  pretty  imitation 
of  the  following  lines  of  the  Pervigilium  Veneris  : 

Ipsa  gemmeis  purpurantem 

Pingit  annum  floribus. 
With  flowery  gems  she  paints  the  purpling  year. 

Excepting  the  musical  flow  of  the  verses,  there  is 
very  little  to  praise  in  this  eclogue.  The  senti- 
ments and  images,  where  they  are  not  poor,  are 
hackneyed,  and  the  riddles  with  which  the  shep- 
herds puzzle  each  other  are  perfectly  absurd. 
Having  contended  a  good  while  on  the  com- 
parative beauty  of  their  mistresses,  Strephon  ex- 
claims— 

Say,  shepherd  say,  in  what  glad  soil  appears 
A  wondrous  tree  that  sacred  monarchs  bears  ? 
Tell  me  but  this,  and  I'll  disclaim  the  prize, 
And  give  the  conquest  to  thy  Sylvia's  eyes. 
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But  Daphnis,  being  also  big  with  a  riddle,  and 
apparently  weary  of  his  mistress,  replies — 

Nay,  tell  me  first  in  what  more  happy  fields 
The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lily  yields  ? 
And  then  a  nobler  prize  I  will  resign, 
For  Sylvia,  charming  Sylvia,  shall  be  thine! 

And  these  wretched  contrivances  were  framed 
after  classical  models,  for  Virgil  has  two  riddles 
every  whit  as  stupid  as  Pope's.  But  do  we  read 
the  ancients  only  to  copy  their  imperfections  r 
Another  imitation  of  the  same  writer  in  this  pas- 
toral is  good,  but  inferior  to  the  original : 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain, 
Then,  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swain ; 
But  feigns  a  laugh  to  see  me  search  around, 
And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found. 
Malo  me  Galatea  petit,  lasciva  paella, 
Et  fugit  ad  salices>&ed  se  cupit  ante  videri. 

On  this  passage,  I  shall  copy  a  remark  of  Fon- 
tenelle  :  "  Rien  n'est  plus  agreeable  que  des  faits 
exposed  de  maniere  qu'ils  portent  leur  reflexion 
avec  eux.  Tel  est  ce  trait  admirable  de  Virgile, 
Le  Berger  ne  vous  dit  point  quel  est  le  dessein  de 
Galatee,  quoi  qu'il  le  sente  parfaitement  bien ; 
mais  il  a  ete  frappe  de  Faction,  et  selon  qu'il 
vous  la  represents,  il  est  impossible  que  vous  n'en 
deviniez  le  dessein." 

Summer,  the  second  pastoral,  is  much  superior, 

D2 
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and  the  lines  in  which  the  poet  addresses  Dr. 
Garth  are  very  fine  : 

Accept,  O  Garth,  the  muse's  early  lays, 
That  adds  this  wreath  of  ivy  to  thy  bays ; 
Hear  what  from  love  unpractised  hearts  endure, 
From  love,  the  sole  disease  thou  can'st  not  cure. 

What  an  admirable  compliment  to  a  physician  ! 
In  this  eclogue,  as  in  the  second  of  Virgil,  an  un- 
successful lover  bewails  his  misfortunes,  and  to  do 
him  justice,  his  grief  runs  trippingly  enough  on  the 
tongue.  But  here,  as  before,  the  best  ideas — the 
descent  of  the  pastoral  flute,  and  the  passionate 
wish  to  be  changed,  even  into  an  inferior  being,  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  near  the  beloved 
object  —  are  borrowed  : 

That  flute  is  mine,  which  Colin's  tuneful  breath 

Inspired  when  living,  and  bequeathed  in  death  ; 

He  said,  "  Alexis,  take  this  pipe,  the  same 

That  taught  the  groves  my  Rosalinda's  name." — POPE. 

Est  mihi  disparibus  septum  compacta  sicutis 
Fistula,  Damoetas  dono  mihi  quam  dedit  olim, 
Etdixitmoriens,Tenunchabetistasecundum. — VIRGIL. 
Oh '  were  I  made,  by  some  transforming  power, 
The  captive  bird  that  sings  within  thy  bower ! 
Then  might  my  voice  thy  listening  ears  employ, 
And  I  those  kisses  he  receives  enjoy. — POPE. 
Some  God  transform  me,  by  his  heavenly  power, 
Even  to  a  bee,  to  buzz  within  your  bower, 
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The  winding  ivy  chaplet  to  invade, 

And  folded  fern  that  your  fair  forehead  shade. 

THEOCRITUS — DRYDEN. 

The  following  is  Pope's  imitation  of  a  fine  verse  of 
Virgil's  : 

The  mossy  fountains,  and  the  green  retreats. 
The  Latin  is — 

Muscosi  fontes,  et  somno  mnllior  herba. 

Which  Dryden  has  turned  into — 

Ye  mossy  springs,  inviting  easy  sleep. 
where  all  the  beauty  of  the  exquisite  simile  is 
lost. 

The  thought  originated,  it  seems,  with  The- 
ocritus. 

Hoppvpeoi  8e  TonnjTe?  avu,  fjiMAaKUTepoi  VTCVW. 

On  purple  carpets,  softer  far  than  sleep. 
And  Shakspeare,  to  whom  all  images  were  fa- 
miliar, has  a  similar  expression  : 

But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear, 

Tamer  than  sleep. 

The  third  pastoral  is  remarkably  spiritless,  and 
has  scarcely  any  fine  v.erses,  excepting  the  dedi- 
cation to  Wycherley : 

Thou,  whom  the  Nine  with  Plautus'  wit  inspire, 
The  art  of  Terence,  and  Menander's  fire ; 
Whose  sense  instructs  us,  and  whose  humour  charms, 
Whose  judgment  sways  us,  and  whose  spirit  warms  ! 
Oh !  skill'd  in  nature  !  see  the  hearts  of  swains, 
Their  artless  passions,  and  their  tender  pains. 
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There  is  one  line,  however,  so  exquisitely 
flowing  and  musical,  that  its  sweetness  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  most  melodious  in 
Virgil— 

And  Delia's  name  and  Doris  filled  the  grove. 
Formosam  resonare  doces  Amarillida  silvas. 

The  following,  too,  have  merit,  as  they  give  rise 
to  rural  associations,  though  they  are  at  variance 
with  the  notions  of  the  critics,  who  would  keep 
out  of  sight  all  idea  of  pain  and  weariness  : 

While  lab'ring  oxen,  spent  with  toil  and  heat, 
In  their  loose  traces  from  the  field  retreat  i 
While  curling  smokes  from  village  tops  are  seen, 
And  the  fleet  shades  glide  o'er  the  dusky  green. 

The  fourth  pastoral,  to  which,  at  the  request 
of  Walsh,  the  author  gave  the  form  of  a  Dirge,  has 
more  poetry  and  feeling  in  it  than  any  of  the 
others. — Two  shepherds,  watching  their  flocks  at 
midnight,  in  a  grove,  behold  the  moon  rising  se- 
renely in  the  wintry  sky,  and  to  shorten  the 
tediousness  of  night,  propose  to  celebrate  the 
praise  of  Daphne  (Mrs.  Tempest.)  The  dead  of 
night  is  very  finely  marked  in  the  first  of  these 
lines — 

Now  sleeping  flocks  on  their  soft  fleeces  lie, 
The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  the  sky. 
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And  the  wintry  season  in  these, 

Behold  the  groves  that  shine  with  silver  frost, 
Their  beauty  withered,  and  their  verdure  lost. 

In  the  first  eclogue  of  the  'Shepherd's  Ca- 
lendar,' in  the  apostrophe  of  the  shepherd  to  the 
wintry  ground,  there  are  lines  which  Pope  had  in 
his  eye  when  writing  this  pastoral : 

Whilome  thy  fresh  spring  flowered,  and  after  hasted 
Thy  summer  proud,  with  daffodillies  flight. 

#  *  #  * 

Yon  naked  trees,  whose  shady  leaves  are  lost, 
Wherein  the  hirds  were  wont  to  build  their  bower, 
And  now  are  clothed  with  moss  and  hoary  frost, 
Instead  of  blooms,  wherewith  your  buds  did  flower. 

There  is  no  occasion,  however,  to  multiply 
quotations  :  the  general  characteristics  of  the  four 
eclogues  are  poverty  and  feebleness  of  conception, 
*  vagueness  of  expression,  absence  of  passion,  want 
of  original  imagery.  Like  many  other  inferior 
productions,  they  have  been  preserved  by  being 
associated  with  works  whose  seeds  of  immortality 
are  in  themselves ;  and  if  they  serve  to  excite  in- 
dustry and  application  in  youth,  there  may  be 
utility  in  their  conservation.  Otherwise,  they 
might  very  well  be  omitted  in  future  editions  of 
Pope. 
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CHAP.  IV. 
MYSTERIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  HEART. 


They  most  resemble  sweet  instruments  hn:ig  up   in  cases,  that  keep 
their  sounds  to  themselves. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


PERHAPS  the  world  is  right  in  making  poverty 
and  want  the  roots  of  all  human  inventions  ;  for 
hunger  is  unquestionably  a  bold  and  ingenious 
artist.  It  is  skilful  in  contrivance,  in  execution 
indefatigable.  But  it  is  also  hasty,  impatient, 
careless  of  the  future.  And  for  this  reason  the 
liberal  and  compassionate  part  of  mankind  have 
frequently  to  lament  that,  to  procure  a  dinner, 
genius  is  hurried  into  premature  notoriety,  like  a 
painting  which  is  exhibited  unfinished.  Leisure, 
which  can  only  be  purchased  by  wealth,  or  by 
terrible  privations,  is  indispensable  to  the  creation 
of  perfection ;  but  the  poor  man,  deprived  by 
fortune  of  the  one,  and  destitute  of  the  fortitude 
necessary  to  support  the  alternative,  is  inevitably 
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constrained  to  see  his  productions  depart  from 
him,  to  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  the  public,  before 
his  anxious  hand  has  been  able  to  mould  and 
fashion  them  to  answer  the  completeness  of  his 
ideas.  This  odious  necessity  cannot  fail  to  torture 
his  mind.     His  genius,  like  a  mighty  serpent,  is 
taken,  as  it  were,  by  surprise,  before  it  has  had 
time  to  uncoil  itself,  and  stretch  out  its  whole  vo- 
luminousness  before  the  eye  of  the  world.     He 
therefore  feels  like  a  man  indecently  dragged  to 
trial,  before  opportunity  has  been  afforded  him  to 
marshal  his  conceptions  in  the  manner  best  cal- 
culated to  defend  his  reputation  or  his  life.     But 
if  he  murmurs,  it  is  generally  in  secret.     He  dis- 
trusts the  ears  of  mankind.     He  fears  to  sow  in 
them  words  the  fruits  of  which  may  be  poison. 
Yet  the  least  communicative  of  men  sometimes 
experience  the  necessity  of  unburdening  the  heart ; 
and  in  private  memoranda,  poured  upon  paper,  as 
into  the  aperture  of  some  inviolable  confessional, 
give  vent  as  far  as  possible  to  the  secret  hopes 
and  fears  which  agitate  their  bosoms.     And  thus 
confessions,  when  they  are  the  genuine  overflow- 
ings of  the  heart,  not  a  mere  trading  speculation, 
are  originally  made. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  could  we 
descend  into  the  depths  of  the  heart,  we  should 
probably  find  there  many  burning  thoughts  and 
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lurking  recollections,  which  even  the  most  inge- 
nuous  natures   would   shrink    from   uncovering. 
Nor,  in  fact,  is  this  at  all  surprising,  for  we  some- 
times fear  to  look  steadily  at  the  hues  of  our  own 
ideas ;  and  when  they  flit  before  our  fancy,  like 
fearful  masks,  arising  uncalled  for,  we  strive  to 
tear   ourselves  away  from   the  contemplation  of 
their  aspect,  or  to  interpose  between  our  inward 
eye  and  them,  masses  of  ordinary  conceptions. 
How  then  could  any  mortal  unroll  the  volume  of 
his    soul,   and   interpret  the   register  of  all  her 
aberrations  and  of  all  her  crimes,  to  the  public? 
The   lava -scorched   and  thunder  -  blasted  manu- 
scripts of  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii,  are  not  more 
black  or  more  hard  to  be  deciphered  than  some 
human  hearts ;  and  could  such  unshroud  them- 
selves voluntarily,  and  stand  revealed  and  naked, 
"  as  if  it  were  the  day  of  judgment,  to  the  angry 
gaze  of  mankind  ?    Few,  except  characters  of  self- 
satisfied  mediocrity,  whom  want  of  energy  pre- 
serves from  crime,  have  ever  yet  ventured  to  re- 
cord all  their  actions,  or  reveal  half  their  thoughts. 
But  it  is  not  from  such  men  that  interpretations 
of  the  secret  suggestions  and  impassioned  hints  of 
nature  are  to  be  looked  for.  Their  minds  are  shal- 
low brooks,  sufficiently  transparent,  without  con- 
fession, to  the  eye  of  every  man  of  observation. 
The  intellects  and  characters,  by  the  understand- 
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ing  of  which  the  world  might  be  benefited,  are 
those  which  envelope  themselves  from  vulgar  scru- 
tiny in  the  thousand  folds  of  dissimulation,  and 
never  willingly  emerge  to  perfect  light  before  any 
eye  but  God's.  Would  these  confess,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  lend  an  open  ear  to  their  confes- 
sions. But  there  is  only  one  example  on  record, 
and  that  bids  fair  to  stand  solitary  to  all  eternity. 
The  virtuous,  the  upright,  the  magnanimous,  are 
understood  without  confession,  simplicity^  the  cha- 
racteristic of  such  minds,  being  naturally  trans- 
parent. 

These  strange  revelations,  however,  are  not 
indispensable  to  the  comprehending  of  human 
nature;  for  to  the  man  who  understands  his  own 
heart,  the  secrets  of  all  other  hearts  stand  unco- 
vered. Certain  inward  movements  among  the 
elements  of  thought,  produce  invariably  certain 
appearances  or  shows  on  the  prison  walls  of 
the  soul,  and  indicate  its  emotions ;  as  glancing 
lights  borne  hither  and  thither  through  the  cham- 
bers of  some  benighted  castle,  betoken  to  the 
beholder  confusion  or  hurry  within.  By  a  careful 
comparison  of  these  appearances,  and  the  men- 
tal emotions  they  indicate  in  ourselves,  with  the 
same  phenomena  in  others,  we  may  learn  to  read 
their  hearts  with  terrible  precision,  and  to  wring 
from  them  confessions,  which  neither  the  knout 
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nor  the  infernal  agonies  of  the  inquisition  would 
have  the  power  to  extort.  Once  in  possession  of 
this  key,  we  may  laugh  to  scorn  those  legions  and 
phalanxes  of  contrivances  by  which  artful  persons 
hope  to  escape  being  understood  j  for  smoke 
does  not  more  surely  betray  the  existence  of  fire, 
than  certain  traits  in  the  looks  and  manners  of 
men  reveal  certain  peculiarities  in  their  moral 
and  intellectual  character.  How  legible,  to  a 
practised  eye,  do  the  signs  of  avarice  appear  on 
the  human  countenance !  How  obtrusively  do 
they  creep  out,  and  show  their  heads  even  through 
the  closest  mask  of  Jesuitical  manners  !  It  is 
Godlike  to  hold  sure  converse  with  the  heart  of 
another,  and  approach  invisibly  the  hoard  of  his 
secret  imaginings  in  their  obscure  cradles,  with- 
out the  aid,  or  in  spite,  of  his  tongue.  I  despise 
the  confessions  of  men.  I  know  they  are  false. 
I  know  that  no  man  dare  confess  all  his  actions, 
all  his  motives,  all  his  failings  —  and  the  display 
of  a  part  only  is  more  apt  to  delude  than  to  en- 
lighten. The  proper  business  of  every  individual 
mortal  is,  to  impress  upon  his  fellows  the  most 
favourable  notion  possible  of  his  character ;  and 
every  person  understands  that  this  is  his  business. 
It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  believe  that  any  man  of 
sane  mind  could  possibly  prevail  upon  himself 
to  disclose  any  circumstance  of  his  conduct  or 
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point  of  his  character,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
would  lower  him  upon  the  whole,  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  and  lessen  the  empire  of  his  influence. 
When  people  allow  they  have  certain  weaknesses 
in  their  composition,  which  they  affect  to  lament, 
you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  they  really  value 
themselves  exceedingly  upon  those  very  qualities, 
which,  though  they  choose  outwardly  to  regard 
them  as  blemishes,  they  in  secret  number  among 
the  virtues,  as  they  hope  their  auditors  do  like- 
wise. It  makes  not  against  this  position  that  men, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  penitence,  or  friendship,  or 
love,  yearning  to  unburden  their  consciences,  or 
to  link  their  hearers  to  them  by  the  charms  of 
frankness,  sometimes  betray  themselves,  and  suffer 
avowals  to  escape  them,  which  transfer  the  guar- 
dianship of  their  existence  to  the  prudence  of 
others :  even  in  such  instances,  these  bold  con- 
fiding mortals  suppose  they  are  consulting  their 
best  interests.  They  know  that  nothing  attaches 
men,  and  sows  the  seeds  of  friendship  more  surely, 
than  unreservedness  and  candour ;  and,  although 
with  a  vast  residue  of  unpleasant  consciousness, 
they  open  the  fountains  of  their  hearts,  and  pour 
their  overflowings  into  the  ears  of  others. 

The  guarantee,  however,  for  the  falsehood  of 
all  confessions  is,  the  ambition  of  the  human 
heart.  We  labour  to  imprison  the  knowledge  of 
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our  imperfections  in  the  depths  of  our  own  soul 
as  a  traitor  whose  escape  might  endanger  our  in- 
tellectual sovereignty.  And,  disguise  it  how  we 
will,  it  is  for  this  intellectual  sovereignty  that  we 
labour  all  our  lives  long.  Power  resulting  from 
position  is  a  vulgar  thing,  compared  with  that 
which  emanates  from  our  own  personal  qualities. 
Virtues,  and  the  ideas  and  words  which  signify 
them,  subdue  more  invincibly  than  battle-axes. 
No  king  or  emperor,  the  mightiest  that  ever 
wielded  a  sceptre,  or  sat  upon  a  throne,  ever  yet 
swayed  men's  minds  like  Homer,  or  Milton,  or 
Shakspeare,  or  left  behind  so  imperishable  a  me- 
mory. Had  Providence  put  the  option  before  me, 
I  would  most  certainly  have  chosen,  before  all 
earthly  greatness,  an  intellectual  empire,  like  that 
of  those  mighty  poets,  considering  that  the  golden 
pinnacles  of  Parnassus  are  seats  more  glorious 
than  a  gilded  stool. 

Kings,  we  know,  are  no  less  anxious  to  trans- 
mit their  power  to  their  heirs  than  to  possess  it 
themselves ;  for  by  so  doing  they  secure  inte- 
rested defenders  of  the  reputations  they  must 
otherwise  leave  to  the  mere  mercy  of  historians. 
Great  authors  have  no  legitimate  heirs  but  their 
own  names.  To  these,  therefore,  as  to  some  hea- 
venly essences  informed  with  sentiment,  they  la- 
bour to  bequeath  a  weight  of  posthumous  glory ; 
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and  probably  experience  more  pleasure  in  imagin- 
ing the  filial  homage  which  all  ages  to  come  will 
pay  to  those  immortal  syllables,  than  could  pos- 
sibly be  infused  into  their  hearts  by  the  most  ob- 
sequious adulation  of  their  contemporaries.  Nor 
is  this  seeming  mystery  incapable  of  solution. 
While  we  live,  the  consciousness  of  power,  which, 
like  a  perfumed  cloud,  envelopes  and  refreshes 
our  hearts,  engenders  a  confidence  that  we  shall 
be  able  successfully  to  combat  the  envy  of  rivals, 
and  secure  by  mere  manifestations  of  energy  the 
approbation  of  mankind  :  but  when,  in  company 
with  Death,  we  turn  our  back  upon  the  light,  and 
leave  our  name  an  orphan,  as  it  were,  mute  and 
friendless,  to  be  battered  by  calumny  and  hunted 
round  the  world  by  eternal  envy,  if  then  we  ima- 
gine that  we  have  endowed  it  with  invulnerable 
perfection,  and  an  imperishable  tabernacle,  how 
should  we  fail  to  be  lifted  up  with  the  force 
of  joy  ? 

If,  however,  there  are  men  who,  insensible  to 
the  charms  of  glory,  can  make  a  traffic  of  their 
reputation,  and  consent  to  live  upon  the  prostitu- 
tion of  their  characters,  by  propitiating  the  favour 
of  the  vulgar  with  the  disclosure  of  their  failings 
or  their  crimes,  I  regard  them  as  the  obscene 
bats  and  owls  that  in  dirt  and  darkness  mouse 
about  Parnassus  to  support  a  despicable  exist- 
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ence.  Confessions  and  private  memoirs,  I  repeat 
it,  are  in  no  case  a  complete  unfolding  of  the  heart. 
They  are  scraps  of  a  map  which  can  never  be  per- 
fectly unrolled  before  the  day  of  doom.  They 
are  miserable  attempts  to  impose  upon  the  good 
sense  of  mankind.  Whoever  respects  himself  is 
anxious  that  others  should  respect  him  also  ;  and 
nothing  short  of  alienation  of  mind  can  possibly 
impel  a  man  to  render  his  conduct  an  argument 
against  the  truth  of  this  maxim. 


INFLUENCE 
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CHAP.  V. 

INFLUENCE  OF  GREAT  CITIES  UPON 
GENIUS. 

And  solitude  was  sanctified — her  throne, 
Set  'raid  a  thousand  embryo  nations,  shone 
Wreathed  with  a  glory  that  in  future  days 
Through  all  the  various  streams  of  life  should  blaze. 
And  round  the  Syrian's  cave — the  martyr's  bed — 
Her  cnrtaiu  like  a  shcchinah  was  spread. 
And  still  she's  sanctified— and  still  shall  be, 
While,  if  but  few,  some  spirits  would  be  free, 
Long  as  the  heart  can  love,  or  thought  can  soar, 
One  bosom  pant  for  heaven,  one  soul  adore. 

REV.  HENRY  STEBBING. 

THERE  is  sometimes  an  unaffected  wisdom  in 
conversation  which  is  received  into  the  mind  with 
a  more  genial  welcome  than  the  wisdom  of  books ; 
because  when  a  man  sits  down  with  his  friends 
by  his  own  fireside,  and,  giving  himself  no  airs 
of  authorship,  thinks  only  of  the  matter  in  hand, 
his  ideas  appear  to  exult,  as  it  were,  in  their 
delicious  liberty,  and  to  alight,  like  bees,  on  those 
spots  only  where  the  most  fragrant  and  honied 
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flowers  abound.  Ceasing  for  the  time  to  pay  any 
attention  to  language,  he  allows  his  thoughts  to 
project  themselves  into  the  natural  expressions ; 
and  thus,  without  labour  or  reflection,  frequently 
creates  a  temporary  style  of  infinite  sweetness 
and  originality.  Like  most  other  persons  who 
have  experienced  the  delight  of  hearing  or  joining 
in  such  discourse,  I  have  more  than  once  endea- 
voured, by  interrogating  my  memory,  to  repro- 
duce the  dialogue  upon  paper,  and  give  it  such 
degree  of  permanence  as  my  humble  powers  could 
bestow.  But  the  copy  thus  made  has  invariably 
appeared  extremely  inferior  to  the  original.  The 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  the  presence  of 
the  interlocutors,  but,  above  all,  the  peculiar 
frame  of  mind,  induced  by  events  previous  to  the 
colloquy  and  unconnected  with  it,  often  commu- 
nicate to  conversation  half  the  charms  which  it 
possesses ;  and  of  all  these  advantages  a  written 
dialogue  is  necessarily  deprived.  The  memory, 
moreover,  for  the  most  part,  is  too  listless  to 
register  all  the  little  delicate  links  and  transitions 
which  unite  the  various  parts  of  oral  discourse, 
or  form  the  passage  from  one  consideration  to 
another.  Indeed,  they  are  sometimes  too  unsub- 
stantial and  evanescent  to  be  caught  and  clothed 
even  in  an  ideal  form,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
grosser  covering  of  words.  Perhaps,  for  example, 
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the  figure  of  speech  by  which  our  friend  opposes 
us,  or  acquiesces  in  our  opinion,  is  an  expression 
of  countenance  for  which  language  has  no  name, 
or  a  smile,  or  nod,  or  gesture,  or  tone  of  peculiar 
meaning,  which  we  perfectly  comprehend  at  the 
time,  and  may  still  remember  when  desirous  of 
resuscitating  the  scene,  but  can  never  paint  or 
describe  by  words. 

From  these  considerations  it  seems  tolerably 
clear  that  few  things  are  so  difficult  as  an  exact 
picture  of  conversation. — But  difficulties  are  not 
always  to  be  avoided.  It  is  even  desirable  to  cope 
with  them  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  intellectual 
exercise ;  and,  supposing,  what  is  very  probable, 
that  one  should  fail,  there  still  remains  the  satis- 
faction of  having  meant  well,  and  the  probability 
that  the  reader  will  be  amused  by  our  struggle, 
and  sympathize  with  us  in  our  defeat.  Encou- 
raged by  these  reflections,  I  shall  venture  to  try 
my  hand  at  recording  a  dialogue,  the  more  par- 
ticularly as  the. principal  interlocutor  was  a  dear 
young  friend,  in  whom  genius  and  application 
had  ripened  the  fruit  usually  brought  to  maturity 
by  experience  in  other  minds,  giving  him  calm- 
ness, moderation,  and  content  in  the  midst  of  an 
agitated  and  ambitious  generation.* 

Though  it  be  really  a  blessing  to  possess  a 
friend  of  rural  tastes  and  habits,  whose  residence 
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in  the  country  may  sometimes  attract  us  from 
the  great  sphere  of  politics  and  business  into  the 
calm  and  quiet  fields,  it  is  but  too  common,  when 
one  visits  any  person,  whom  one  exceedingly 
esteems  and  values,  living  out  of  the  world,  as  we 
term  it,  to  endeavour  «by  every  means  in  one's 
power  to  render  him  discontented  with  his  lot, 
and  tempt  him  up  to  town.  I  once  played  this 
part  myself.  Happening,  some  years  ago,  to  be 
remaining  for  a  short  time  in  the  West  of  England, 

not  far  from  the  town  of  ,  with  a  friend 

whose  circumstances  rendered  it  possible  for  him 
to  reside  where  he  pleased,  it  was  our  daily  custom, 
in  the  walks  which  we  took  along  the  beach,  or 
among  the  ancient  woods  which  adorn  that  most 
picturesque  portion  of  Great  Britain,  to  discuss  the 
comparative  advantages  of  the  town  and  country ; 
not  to  mankind  in  general,  for  that  would  have 
been  absurd,  but  to  those  who  cultivate  literature 
or  the  arts  as  a  profession,  and  are  anxious  to 
make  the  most  of  their  minds.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  having  strolled  down  to  the  sea-shore 
after  dinner,  we  sat  as  usual  upon  a  small  sharp 
promontory  which  ran  out  for  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  water.  It  was  in  the  latter 
end  of  summer,  or  rather,  in  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  when  the  leaves,  seared  and  reddened 
by  the  frosty  night-air,  began  to  think  of  dropping 
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from  the  trees ;  yet  the  landscape,  tinged  by  the 
setting  sun,  was  incomparably  lovely,  and  inspired 
that  sweet  pensiveness,  sometimes  improperly 
termed  melancholy,  which  so  readily  allies  itself 
with  poetical  enthusiasm,  and  renders  it  an  almost 
religious  feeling. 

This,  said  my  friend,  breaking  up  the  reverie 
into  which  we  had  both  insensibly  slided, — this 
is  my  closet  and  my  library.  Here,  during  sum- 
mer, I  sit:  and,  as  Shakespeare  says,  let  the 
sweet  sounds  of  music  creep  in  my  ears.  The 
nightingale,"you  perceive,  is  already  beginning  her 
lay ;  and  there,  in  that  same  thicket,  she  passes 
the  night  during  the  whole  summer,  singing  on 
from  twilight  to  dawn,  whether  any  one  be  listen- 
ing or  not.  I  sometimes  keep  her  company,  as  I 
almost  think  it  a  sin  to  allow  her  to  sing  unheard. 
Ah,  you  are  right,  I  replied,  and  I  envy  you  the 
ideas  which  must  people  your  mind  upon  such 
occasions.  Darkness,  far  from  being,  as  poets 
have  described  it,  a  barren  entity,  is  often  more 
fruitful  than  the  day;  and  out  of  its  awful  womb 
proceed  many  of  those  schemes  and  projects 
which  shake  the  moral  world  like  an  earthquake, 
I  enjoy  it,  too,  in  my  way,  as  I  walk  along,  alone 
in  the  midst  of  myriads,  in  the  streets  of  London, 
observing,  as  midnight  approaches,  how  rapidly 
sleep  calls  home  his  votaries,  to  transport  them, 
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after  the  toils  of  the  day,  into  a  more  calm  and 
glorious  world  than  the  one  they  quit  on  entering 
his  fane — the  World  of  Dreams. 

I  question,  said  he,  whether  the  dreams  of 
Londoners  are  so  very  bright  as  you  seem  to 
imagine.  The  dense,  unwholesome  atmosphere 
in  which  their  brains  are  steeped  during  the  day, 
which  depresses  their  waking  spirit,  discolours 
their  imagination,  and  undermines  their  health, 
must  doubtless  affect  their  sleeping  fancies,  and 
sickly  o'er  their  very  dreams  "  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought."  You  must  not,  my  friend,  I  replied, 
judge  of  London  by  a  mere  visit.  Every  great 
city  appears  at  first  like  a  huge  prison,  at  least  to 
an  imaginative  person.  But  when  you  have  per- 
ambulated its  streets  for  months  or  years,  until 
every  house  you  see  is  familiar  to  your  eye,  and 
almost  every  face  in  its  vast  crowds  looks  like 
the  face  of  an  acquaintance,  you  no  longer  regard 
it  in  the  same  light.  On  the  contrary,  you  move 
about  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  security 
greater  and  more  perfect  than  any  king  ever 
experienced  in  the  midst  of  his  guards.  But  it 
appears  to  me,  said  he,  that  the  life  of  Methuselah 
would  be  too  short  to  acquire  such  knowledge 
and  such  feelings.  You  know,  I  replied,  that  as 
yet  I  am  not  quite  so  old  as  Methuselah,  and  that 
of  my  short  life  by  far  the  smaller  portion  has 
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been  spent  in  London.     Yet  I  have  gone  through 
all  the  stages  which  lie  between  aversion  and  the 
opposite  extreme.     When  I  first  arrived,  which 
was,  I  well  remember,  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  on  a  bitterly  cold  and  rainy  day,  nothing 
could   surpass   the   depression   of  spirits   which 
seized  upon  me.     A  black  cloud,  which  seemed 
to  be  charged  with  all  the  lightnings  and  thunders 
of  the  world,  hung  over  the  mighty  city  like  a 
canopy;  my  eyes,  accustomed  to  the  glitteringly 
white  and  cheerful- looking  houses  of  my  native 
town,  were  shocked   and   startled,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  at  the  dark  lines  of  palaces  and  temples 
which  met  their  gaze,  as  the  stage-coach  rattled 
along,  and  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
interminable  recesses  of  this  appalling  Pandemo- 
nium ;  and  when  I  alighted,  looked  about  me,  and 
saw  among  the  countless  multitudes,  which  were 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  no  eye  bent  oh  mine,  no  soul 
that  regarded  me,  no  friend  to  bid  me  welcome,  or 
to  whisper  that  brighter  days  would  come,  my 
heart  was  ready  to  burst  with  anguish,  and  if  I 
did  not  shed  tears,  it  was  merely  because  I  had  no 
time.    I  now  look  back  upon  those  moments  with 
a  smile,  although  the  flood  of  time  has  not  yet 
carried  me  to  a  very  great  distance  from  them. 
Many  of  the  black  houses  which  then  appeared 
so  hateful  to  me,  are  the  houses  of  my  friends, 
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and  affection  and  hospitality  seem  to  have  changed 
their  colour  and  made  them  white  in  my  eyes. 
The  very  name  of  London  sounds  sweetly  to  me  j 
I  quit  it  with  regret ;  return  to  it  with  delight 
and  exultationj  and,  in  one  word,  nothing  but 
friendship,  or  the  thirst  of  knowledge,  could  ever 
reconcile  me  to  the  leaving  of  it,  even  for  a 
short  period. 

I  am  glad,  he  observed,  that  you  have  given 
me  this  trait  of  your  experience,  because  I  love  to 
know  whatever  concerns  you.  In  return,  let  me 
be  believed  when  I  say,  that  if  any  thing  on  earth 
could  induce  me  to  dwell  among  your  splendid 
catacombs, — 

"  Far  from  the  sun,  and  summer  gale," — 
it  would  be  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  you ; 
of  living  over  again  those  happy  hours  in  which 
we  used  to  forget  whether  it  was  day  or  night, 
while  discussing  the  merits  or  enjoying  the  beau- 
ties of  our  great  poets,  dead  or  living.  But  the 
presence  of  nature  is  necessary  to  the  perfect 
tranquillity  of  my  mind,  and  to  the  proper  exer- 
tion of  my  faculties.  My  very  imagination  would 
droop  in  London,  like  a  plant  shut.up  in  a  dun- 
geon. Even  the  fields  and  woods  look  artificial  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Town.  This,  my  most 
excellent  friend,  I  replied,  is  nothing  but  cant — 
the  cant,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  coin  a  word,  of 
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the  pretended  physiolators  of  the  day,  who,  in 
their  feigned  admiration  for  Nature,  forget  that 
man  also  forms  a  part  of  it,  and  that  in  planting, 
sowing,  building,  he  is  as  natural  as  the  sunshine 
which  enlivens  the  earth  or  the  storm  which 
devastates  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  spot  on  the 
habitable  globe  which  has  not,  first  or  last,  felt 
the  influence  of  human  industry,  and  been  all 
the  better  and  the  more  poetical  for  it.  When 
Cowper  exclaimed — 

"  God  made  the  country,  but  man  made  the  town !  " 
he  uttered  a  piece  of  impious  jargon  unworthy  of 
so  pious  and  sensible  a  man  as  he  was.  The  mark 
of  man's  hand  is  as  visible  in  the  country  as  in 
the  town  to  all  those  who  make  use  of  their  eyes. 
The  very  atmosphere  tells,  if  one  may  so  speak, 
of  his  whereabout,  becoming  more  mild  and  salu  • 
brious  in  those  countries  where  his  hand  is  most 
active  in  tillage,  in  draining,  and  in  hewing  down, 
or  cleansing  the  damp,  unwholesome  forests  which 
engender  fever  and  death  in  the  air  which  he 
seldom  breathes.  And  then,  who  made  man 
capable  of  creating  towns,  and  implanted  in  him 
the  instinct  to  desire  their  existence  ?  Is  not  the 
man  who  builds,  as  much  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  God,  as  the  man  who  ploughs  or  reaps  ? 
The  town,  therefore,  is  as  much  the  work  of  God 
as  the  country.  As  to  the  naturalness  of  the 
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thing,  if  a  bird's  nest,  a  rabbit's  burrow,  or  a 
beaver's  hut  be  natural,  I  do  not  see  why  a  man's 
nest,  or  burrow,  or  hut,  or  what  you  please,  in 
which  he  screens  himself  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  or  the  attacks  of  enemies,  deposits 
his  provisions  and  his  young,  and  shuts  himself  up 
when  he  is  desirous  of  solitude  or  repose,  should 
be  thought  at  all  less  so.  Every  creature  acts 
naturally  when  he  is  fulfilling  the  object  for  which 
he  was  created. 

No  doubt,  said  he :  but  then  some  of  us  ap- 
pear to  have  been  created  for  living  in  the  country, 
where  rambling  abroad,  and  meditating, — 

"  With  pleasaunce  of  the  breathing  fields  y-fed," 

we  can  better  hatch  ideas  for  posterity,  than 
when  cooped  up  within  stone  walls,  and  stunned 
and  made  dizzy  by  the  unceasing  uproar  of  a 
capital. 

But  the  effect  of  intellectual  power  upon  man- 
kind, I  remarked,  is  proportioned  rather  to  the 
relation  which  the  efforts  of  that  power  bear  to 
present  interests,  than  to  any  thing  else;  and, 
therefore,  whoever  would  gain  the  applauses  of 
his  contemporaries,  must  delicately  weigh  their 
wants,  and  ingeniously  provide  for  them. — Well, 
said  he,  and  what  consequence  do  you  draw  from 
that?  Why,  I  replied,  that  he  should  reside 
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among  them,  since  he  cannot  otherwise  under- 
stand their  necessities. 

That,  he  rejoined,  does  not  follow;  at  least 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  should  reside  in 
the  capital.  The  two  most  successful  writers  of 
the  present  age,  Byron  *  and  Scott,  have  passed 
but  a  small  portion  of  their  lives  in  London; 
though,  to  be  sure,  both  have  lived  generally  in 
large  cities.  But,  to  wave  examples,  the  genuine 
applause  of  contemporaries  is  gained  by  precisely 
the  same  processes  which  ensure  the  approbation 
of  posterity;  and  what  may  be  discovered  by 
studying  those  noble  compositions  which  have 
already  gained  immortality.  No  rhetoric,  I  al- 
low, will  ever  teach  a  barren  mind  to  move  the 
hearts  of  men,  or  to  convince  their  understand- 
ings ;  but  why  that  mind  should  be  barren  which 
converses  with  rivers,  and  plains,  and  mountains, 
and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
accumulated  world  of  thought  which  books  open 
to  it,  I  have  yet  to  learn.  Descriptions  of  tran- 
sient manners,  discussions  of  temporary  interests, 
pictures  of  foibles  which  vanish  while  you  paint 
them,  are  not  the  stuff  of  which  immortality  is 
made ;  nor  are  they  likely  to  flow  from  the  pen 
of  one  who  is  conversant  with  nature,  whose  di- 
vine presence  infuses  an  awful  majesty  into  our 

*  Byron  was  alive  when  this  was  said. 
E  5 
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meditations,  which  communicates  by  degrees  with 
our  very  words,  and  gives  them  weight,  and  fer- 
vour, and  power.  I  myself  have  sometimes  been 
touched  wih  a  noble  enthusiam,  when,  watching 
far  into  the  winter  night,  and  meditating  by  my 
solitary  fireside  on  the  fortunes  and  destinies  of  the 
human  race,  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  nature  in 
the  storms  and  tempests  careering  through  the 
darkness,  and  compared  her  mighty  boisterous 
power  with  man's  struggling  energies,  aiming  at 
freedom,  as  she  at  tranquillity,  by  the  most  vio- 
lent means. 

But  then,  why  might  not  all  this,  said  I,  have 
happened  in  town  ? 

It  might  very  well  have  happened,  he  replied. 
I  am  far  from  thinking  that  genius  is  a  plant  which 
will  not  grow  at  all  in  certain  soils ;  and  mean  only, 
that  it  will  thrive  better  in  some  than  in  others. 

It  will,  said  I,  thrive  best,  I  think,  where  its 
fruits  are  in  most  request,  and  where  the  rays  of 
fame  or  of  popularity  beat  hottest  upon  it. 

No,  my  friend,  he  replied,  it  loves  the  shade. 
Those  authors  who  throw  themselves,  like  the 
witches  of  Lapland,  into  occasional  trances  of  me- 
ditation, in  order  to  answer  the  accidental  exigen- 
cies of  the  prevailing  taste,  must  prophesy  agree- 
ably, or  their  "occupation  's  gone."  They  know 
hot  what  it  is  to  listen  to  the  still  small  voice  of 
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their  own  genius,  which,  by  drawing  too  near  the 
pole  of  gain,  like  the  magnetic  needle  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  ceases  to  feel  the  true  attraction, 
and  trembles  and  points  as  it  is  directed  by  casual 
influences.  A  great  man  will  first  understand 
himself,  and  knowing  what  he  is  fit  for,  will  do  it, 
without  any  respect  to  times  or  fashions ;  for, 
were  it  possible,  he  would  scorn  to  gain  the  ap- 
probation of  the  whole  world  by  becoming  other 
than  himself. 

The  world,  said  I,  has  small  respect  for  this 
literary  Catonism  •  and  I  suspect,  that  he  who 
should  attempt  to  play  the  Roman  in  literature 
in  this  age,  would,  in  the  end,  resemble  your 
friend  of  Utica,  with  the  exception  that  he  would 
have  no  bowels  to  tear  out  in  the  catastrophe. 

Well !  he  exclaimed,  is  an  author  nothing  but 
as  he  exists  for  the  public  ?  Is  he  but  a  painted 
screen  of  words  ?  a  mere  phantasm  which  excites 
pleasure,  or  terror,  or  pity,  but  feels  none  ?  Has 
he  not  a  soul  like  other  men,  with  notions  of  dig- 
nity, honour,  self-respect,  that  operate  intensive, 
or  upon  himself  ?  Did  the  road  to  fame  lie  over 
the  neck  of  dignity,  I,  for  one,  would  scorn  to 
tread  it.  But  let  us  be  just  to  mankind  :  they 
are  not  so  capricious  or  childish  as  many  seem 
to  believe.  On  the  contrary,  the  only  path  to 
fame  and  lasting  honour  is  by  combating  their 
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prejudices  ;  by  showing  them  where  they  err ;  by 
divulging  all  the  truths  a  man  may  have  disco- 
vered. For,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  human 
race  do  not  stand  still :  and  when,  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  time,  they  escape  from  any  of  their 
errors,  do  they  look  back  with  the  same  feelings 
on  those  who  attacked  and  on  those  who  encou- 
raged those  errors  ?  Do  they  award  them  like 
honours  ?  Do  they  equally  cherish  their  memo- 
ries ?  By  no  means  :  he  who  fosters  prejudices, 
must  be  content  to  go  with  those  prejudices  out 
of  date  ;  while  the  publisher  of  truth  may  reckon 
upon  being  beloved  as  soon  as  that  truth  is  re- 
cognised, and  afterwards  as  long  as  it  endures. 

If  your  reasoning  be  correct,  said  I,  you  have 
advanced  the  strongest  arguments  in  the  world 
against  living  in  retirement ;  for  where  is  truth 
so  completely  tolerated,  and  so  universally  dif- 
fused, as  in  the  metropolis  ?  There  every  man  may 
hear  familiarly  whatever  philosophy  has  taught ; 
may  himself  become  a  philosopher  j  and  catch 
the  first  glance  of  inventions  as  they  ascend  above 
the  horizon. 

No  doubt  he  may,  he  replied.  But  it  is  not 
in  being  acquainted  with  all  the  ideas  which  are 
afloat  in  the  community,  or  in  possessing  the 
power  to  clothe  them  in  an  agreeable  form,  that 
intellectual  greatness  consists.  The  facility  af- 
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forded  by  London  society  of  catching  liberal  no- 
tions, refined  sentiments,  and  the  jargon  of  the 
fashionable  taste,  by  a  species  of  contagion,  cre- 
ates a  class  of  persons  who,  though  seeming  to 
possess  exalted  thoughts,  deceive  themselves  and 
others ;  for  when  they  appear  to  think  and  reason, 
it  is  a  mere  delusion  :  they  only  link  together  the 
ideas  and  propositions  which  they  have  learned 
by  rote.  On  stepping  into  the  capital,  they  im- 
bibe its  notions  as  easily  as  they  breathe  its  smoke 
and  stench ;  and  when  they  leave  it,  the  winds 
purify  them  from  both  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
heard  a  dozen  persons  of  this  class  deliver  the 
same  sentiment  with  a  face  as  oracular  as  that  of 
a  Pythoness,  and  with  a  manner  as  full  of  import- 
ance as  it  might  be  expected  to  be  if  they  had  dis- 
covered the  longitude. 

But,  my  friend,  said  I,  these  people  are  not  the 
peculiar  growth  of  the  city. 

Oh,  no !  he  replied ;  but  that  is  the  grand  nur- 
sery for  them. 

Well,  said  I,  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
persons  of  that  class.  Think  only  of  the  advan- 
tage which  a  person  like  yourself  might  derive 
from  residing  in  the  centre  of  civilization.  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  the  pleasures  which  may  be  en- 
joyed in  town,  for  you  know  as  well  as  I  what 
they  are  -}  but  reflect  upon  the  circumstances  and 
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associations  peculiarly  urban,  which  tend  to  confer 
vigour  and  originality  upon  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind :  the  vicissitudes  you  witness ;  the  presence 
of  innumerable  productions  of  art,  not  to  be  found 
in  small  cities ;  but,  above  all,  the  enthusiasm 
excited  by  observing  the  intense  nisus  after  no- 
velty, which  pervades  the  artists  and  writers  of 
the  metropolis.  I  am  convinced  that  no  where 
but  in  the  capital  can  any  man  lay  in  sufficient 
experience  to  enable  him  to  speak  truly  and  ex- 
tensively of  human  nature.  The  mere  reading  of 
a  man's  own  conceptions,  the  method  of  study  re- 
commended by  Hobbes,  is  not  enough  to  unveil  to 
a  man  the  nature  of  his  species,  unless  this  read- 
ing be  undertaken  very  late  in  life,  and  after  ex- 
perience and  observation  have  rendered  those  con- 
ceptions copious  and  exact. 

Besides,  living  in  town  is  calculated,  whatever 
effect  it  may  have  upon  ordinary  minds,  to  pro- 
duce in  the  thoughtful  and  reflecting  a  contempt 
of  vulgar  desires  and  fears,  of  fortune,  of  adversity, 
and  death.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  usual  to  treat 
this  ethical  view  of  the  subject  as  ineffably  com- 
mon-place— and  certainly  it  is  easy  enough  to  talk 
morals — but,  between  ourselves,  the  acquiring  of  a 
lofty  moral  habit  is  a  thing  so  difficult  as  scarcely 
to  be  found  practicable  by  one  great  man  in  an 
age.  There  have  been  more  Alexanders  than  So- 
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crateses.  Genius  is  not  so  rare  as  virtue.  Every 
thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to  nourish  such  a 
moral  habit  is  to  be  sedulously  sought ;  sought  in 
the  midst  of  men,  in  the  place  where  all  their 
great  passions  are  congregated  as  in  a  furnace ; 
where  they  blaze,  and  burn,  and  destroy  the  coun- 
terfeits of  virtue,  but  leave  the  eternal  substance 
itself  more  bright  and  glorious  for  the  trial.  I  am 
in  no  disposition  to  decry  riches,  to  panegyrise 
the  want  of  them,  or  to  say,  with  Lord  Byron, 
that  death  is  better  than  life  ;  but  I  will  boldly 
affirm,  that  no  man  can  be  either  great  or  happy 
who  does  not  prize  them  at  their  true  value.  It 
appears  also  to  be  rational  that  a  man  should  be 
fully  aware  of  the  amount  of  his  own  importance 
in  the  world ;  and  know  in  how  far  he  depends 
upon  or  is  independent  of  others ;  and  whether 
it  might  not  be  to  his  advantage  to  take  the  keys 
of  happiness  and  misery  into  his  own  hands. 

Excuse  me,  said  he ;  but  you  seem  to  be  wan- 
dering from  the  question.  Let  us  keep  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  a  town  residence  holds  out  to  an 
author. 

Patience,  my  friend,  I  replied ;  we  are  coming 
to  that  point.  Meditative  persons  are  apt,  when 
they  dwell  among  rural  objects,  to  imagine  they 
are  indebted  for  the  reflections  to  which  the  pre- 
sence of  those  objects  gives  rise,  to  the  felicity  of 
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their  position,  as  if  thought,  like  a  repeating  watch, 
answered  mechanically  to  the  pressure  of  outward 
things.  Yet  they  are  averse  to  acknowledge,  that 
similar  trains  of  reflection  are  also  generated  by 
city  scenes.  This  partiality  is  unphilosophical. 
Imagine  yourself  pressing  through  the  throngs 
which  flow  between  Charing-cross  and  the  Ex- 
change. What  a  spectacle  for  a  thinking  mind  ! 
At  the  risk  of  being  common-place,  let  me  enlarge 
upon  it  a  little  :  by  the  side  of  the  hasty  bustling 
citizen,  looking  with  impatience  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  impeding  crowd,  moves  along  the  superci- 
lious, sauntering,  effeminate  coxcomb,  to  whom 
time  is  of  no  value ;  behind  this  ill-assorted  pair, 
or  beside  them,  is  some  wretched  rogue  or  beggar 
aiming  at  their  charity  or  their  pockets ;  on  the 
other  hand,  perhaps,  you  perceive  an  unhappy 
woman  of  pleasure,  parading  her  tarnished  beau- 
ties, once  pure  and  lovely,  for  sale  :  these  are 
pressed  forward,  or  wedged  together,  by  a  "  sine 
nomine  turba,"  all  hurrying,  thronging,  darting 
along,  as  if  they  were  escaping  from  a  conflagra- 
tion !  Here  and  there,  peradventure,  in  the  road 
or  upon  the  pavement,  is  seen  a  hearse  or  a  pau- 
per's coffin,  the  former  with  plumes  and  mutes, 
the  latter  borne  along  with  no  pale  mourners 
attending  —  by  cold-hearted,  chattering  ghouls, 
moving  like  ghastly  visions  among  the  multitude. 
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Death  stalks  invisibly  in  the  throng,  snuffing  the 
track  of  his  victims,  and  rapidly  winding  up  the 
cord  with  which  he  holds  all  bound,  ready  to  be 
drawn  into  his  jaws,  as  soon  as  he  comes  up  with 
them! — These  are  your  genuine  "  aids  to  reflec- 
tion." Depend  upon  it,  my  friend,  no  woodland 
solitudes,  no  dark  forests,  no  midnight  winds 
howling  through  yonder  leafy  sycamores,  can  ever 
be  so  generative  of  meditation  as  a  ramble  in  the 
city.  In  its  vast  crowds,  you  seem  to  behold  all 
the  generations  of  mankind  sweeping  before  you 
in  phantasmagoric  procession ;  and,  hearing  the 
dull  bell  tolling  from  the  church-tower  as  they 
pass,  you  feel  as  if  some  necromancer's  spell  were 
rapidly  draining  off  the  waves  of  population,  as 
they  disappear  among  the  dusky  buildings. 

Excellent !  he  exclaimed ;  but  after  all  I  have 
no  mind  to  colour  my  thoughts  and  images  with 
the  smoky  hues  of  London.  I  prefer  the  cheerful 
vein ;  and  had  rather  my  song  should  pour  the 
melody  of  the  woods,  the  music  of  the  "  bubbling 
brook,"  the  murmur  of  the  matin  bee,  upon  the 
fancy  of  my  reader,  than  the  Stygian  gloom  of 
vaults  and  sepulchres.  Death's-head  declamation 
is  to  me  the  worst  kind  of  poetry.  I  love  the 
world  ;  I  would  enjoy  it ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  my 
own  fame,  if  true  fame  could  be  gained  by  such 
arts,  I  would  not  torture  the  bosom  of  my  reader 
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with  one  unnecessary  pang.  According  to  my 
conception  of  it,  literature,  and,  most  of  all,  poetry, 
is  meant  to  add  to  human  enjoyment.  Let  it 
therefore  be  true  to  its  original  destination.  For 
my  own  part,  I  consider  myself  born  as  much  for 
my  species  as  for  myself ;  and  if  I  cherish  my 
own  ideas,  and  seek  to  perpetuate  them  in  verse, 
it  is  because  in  my  own  case  I  have  found  them 
an  antidote  for  anxiety  and  care.  Besides,  I  have 
observed  that  in  general  the  fancy  is  much  more 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  colours  which  sur- 
round it,  than  you  seem  altogether  to  allow.  The 
very  expressions  of  a  man  who  draws  his  images 
fresh  from  nature,  like  Wordsworth,  whatever 
other  qualities  they  may  have,  appear  to  possess 
a  beauty,  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  it,  a  fra- 
grance which  can  never  die  away,  as  if  they  had 
imbibed  the  perfume  of  the  buds  and  flowers 
among  which  they  were  born. 

I  am  far,  said  I,  from  being  insensible  to  the 
beauties  of  rural  nature  ;  but  I  consider  them  less 
proper  to  nourish  great  thoughts,  such,  I  mean, 
as  mould  the  character  to  greatness,  than  the 
images  which  strike  the  mind  in  cities ;  more 
especially,  if  these  latter  be  engrafted  on  warm 
recollections  of  sylvan  scenery  impressed  upon 
the  memory  in  youth.  It  appears  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  you  very  much  miscalculate  your  ad- 
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vantages  if  you  suppose  that  your  poetry  will 
imbibe  from  woods  and  mountains  a  tinge,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  of  the  hues  of  nature. 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  lived  chiefly  in  cities,  and 
yet  they  appear  to  have  infused  all  the  grandeur, 
the  beauty,  the  exquisite  freshness  of  nature,  into 
their  incomparable  lines.  The  imagination  is  not 
shut  up  between  stone  walls,  because  the  body 
may  happen  to  lodge  in  Fleet-street  or  the  Strand. 
It  recurs,  by  day  and  by  night,  to  the  old  scenes 
of  youth  and  love,  and  covers  them  with  the  more 
beauty  that  the  evidence  of  the  bodily  eye  cannot 
mar  its  visions.  Think  again  of  our  divine  Milton, 
when  he  transplanted  the  flowers  of  Paradise  into 
our  language.  No  lakes,  or  rivers,  or  woods,  as- 
sisted his  fancy.  He  was  blind  !  But  why  speak 
of  examples  ;  what  beautiful  scenes  in  real  nature 
are  half  so  bright  or  beautiful  as  the  sun-lit  mea- 
dows, emerald  groves,  and  crystal  rivulets,  which 
rise  or  roll  before  us  in  our  dreams  ? 

I  am  not  convinced,  my  friend,  he  replied,  nor 
was  Milton  of  your  opinion.  Throughout  life  he 
loved  the  vernal  sun,  the  shady  walk,  the  musing 
groves.  His  letters  are  full  of  this  preference. 
And  if  he  has,  in  spite  of  blindness,  transplanted 
the  flowers  of  Paradise,  as  you  say,  into  our  lan- 
guage, does  it  follow  that,  with  the  advantage  of 
which  he  was  deprived,  he  would  not  have  na- 
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turalized  others  still  more  exquisite  ?  No,  you 
are  unhappy  in  your  examples.  Both  Shakspeare, 
as  far  as  we  know,  and  Milton,  loved  nature 
better  than  art ;  and  we  have  almost  deified  them 
for  it. 

Well,  then,  said  I,  there  is  no  hope  of  my 
being  able  to  tempt  you  up  to  town.  Ah,  that  is 
another  matter,  he  replied;  for  though  I  love  na- 
ture much,  I  love  my  friends  still  more ;  and  as 
you,  the  oldest  and  chiefest  of  my  friends,  appear 
to  have  your  lot  cast  in  the  great  Babylon,  I  will 
say  with  Melibseus, 

"  Nos  Patriae  fines,  et  dulcia  linguiuius  arva!  " 
Yes,  I  will  once  more  enter  the  land  of  smoke  and 
clouds  ;  and  we  shall  see  whether  my  metaphors 
and  similes  will  ripen  the  better  for  being  kept 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun !  But  observe,  my 
friend,  how  high  the  moon  has  climbed  in  the 
heavens  since  we  have  been  sitting  here.  It  is 
time  to  return  home.  My  mother  and  my  sisters 
are  expecting  us.  Besides,  friendship  gives  you  a 
strange  influence  over  me  ;  and  I  have  frequently 
observed,  that  though  in  the  warmth  of  debate  I 
may  strongly  differ  from  you,  your  ideas,  like  the 
seeds  of  ripe  flowers,  haye  been  shaken  by  the 
storm  of  argument  into  my  mind,  there  to  take 
root,  spring  up,  and  choke  my  own  notions. 

Though  flattered  by  his  compliment,  I  was 
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much  better  pleased  that  I  should  owe  his  com- 
pany in  London  rather  to  his  friendship  than  to 
his  conviction  -,  and  we  returned  home  in  exceed- 
ingly good  spirits,  thinking  all  the  way  of  the 
"noctes  cenaeque  deorum  "  which  we  hoped  to 
enjoy  during  the  ensuing  winter  in  the  greatest 
and  most  superb  city  which  the  sun  has  ever 
shone  upon. 


CHARACTER  OF  TACITUS. 
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CHARACTER  OF  TACITUS. 

Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. — COM  us. 

TJJE  most  terrible,  and  perhaps  the  most  extra- 
ordinary, period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is 
that  described  by  Tacitus.  But  if  the  period  be 
extraordinary,  the  man  whom  Providence  raised 
up  to  be  its  historian  is  no  less  so.  He  appears 
to  have  received  a  divine  mission,  as  it  were,  to 
brand  the  memory  of  tyrants  with  infamy ;  and 
if  any  thing  could  console  mankind  for  having 
been,  during  a  time,  the  sport  of  monsters,  it 
must  be  the  contemplating  of  the  portraits  of 
those  monsters  which  the  avenging  pen  of  this 
inimitable  writer  has  bequeathed  to  posterity. 
To  study  these  fearful  likenesses  is  to  perceive  the 
lowest  depths  to  which  humanity  can  descend  in 
the  perpetration  of  iniquity,  with  a  tact,  a  bold- 
ness, and  an  originality  in  the  invention  of  crime, 
which  fiction  and  fable,  with  all  the  world  of 
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possibility  before  them,  have  never  been  able  to 
rival.  The  landscape,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a 
gloomy  one ;  but  its  dreary  grandeur,  sombre 
and  startling  as  it  is,  is  neither  wholly  oppressive 
nor  painful,  and  we  shall  presently  discover  the 
reason. 

Tacitus  commences  his  history  in  a  remarkably 
striking  manner.  Some  persons,  he  imagined, 
might  inquire  wherefore  he  had  not  compre- 
hended within  his  plan  the  whole  series  of  the 
Roman  story,  taking  up  the  subject  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  city,  and  following  through  the 
long  tract  of  time  which  had  intervened  between 
that  event  and  his  own  age,  the  fluctuating  for- 
tunes of  the  Republic.  To  this  anticipated  ob- 
jection he  replies,  that  so  long  as  Rome  had 
continued  free,  her  deeds  had  been  celebrated  by 
historians,  the  splendour  of  whose  genius  was  no 
way  inferior  to  the  greatness  of  her  fortunes ;  but 
that  when,  by  the  battle  of  Actium,  liberty  was 
overthrown,  these  mighty  geniuses  had  disap- 
peared from  the  earth,  and  had  been  succeeded 
by  a  race  of  writers  who  were  either  altogether 
ignorant  of  public  affairs,  or  warped  in  their 
judgment  by  the  lust  of  flattery,  or  by  spleen  and 
malignity. 

Tacitus,  we  see,  therefore,  was  not  of  the 
opinion  of  those  who  speak  of  the  great  writers 
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of  the  "  Augustan  Age "  as  of  men  who  had 
sprung  up  and  been  brought  to  maturity  by  the 
fostering  patronage  of  that  cunning  prince, 
whose  reign  came  on,  like  autumn,  to  gather 
fruits  which  had  been  ripened  by  the  burning 
summer  sun  of  the  republic.  Not  one  great 
writer  was  born  during  the  whole  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. Not  one  rose  into  notice  whose  mind 
had  not  been  formed  by  a  republican  education. 
Horace  fought  at,  or  rather  fled  from,  Philippi ; 
the  republican  genius  of  Lucretius  descended, 
like  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  to  Virgil ;  and  Ovid, 
with  all  the  vices  of  imperial  times,  retained 
much  of  the  fire  and  energy  engendered  by  better 
institutions.  Augustus  himself  was  born  a  re- 
publican, and  owed  to  that  circumstance  what- 
.  ever  was  good  in  his  character.  His  vices  were 
his  own. 

Having  made  the  above-mentioned  remarks  on 
past  times,  and  fixed  the  period  at  which  his 
work  commenced,  he  proceeds  to  place  before  the 
reader  a  tremendous  recapitulation  of  the  events 
he  should  have  to  describe  ;  and  in  doing  this  he 
exhibits  the  art  of  a  great  master.  He  contrives 
at  once  to  throw  the  reader's  mind  into  a  state  of 
high  expectation  by  the  solemn  grandeur  of  his 
eloquence.  He  is  about  to  enter,  he  says,  upon 
an  epoch  fertile  in  catastrophes,  raging  with 
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battles,  agitated  by  seditions,  fierce  and  terrible 
even  in  peace.  Four  princes  cut  off  by  the  sword  5 
three  civil,  numerous  foreign  wars,  and  many 
partaking  of  both  characters.  Good  fortune  in 
the  east,  in  the  west  reverses ;  Illyricum  trou- 
bled, Gaul  wavering ;  Britain  subdued,  and  then 
deserted ;  the  Sarmati  and  Suevi  in  arms  against 
Rome ;  Decia  renderedv  illustrious  by  mutual 
slaughters ;  the  arms  %of  the  Parthians  almost 
turned  against  the  entire  for  a  phantom  of 
Nero, — and  in  this  strain  he  proceeds  to  complete 
the  terrible  catalogue  of  the  evils  which  he  is 
about  to  describe  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  the  hues 
of  misfortune  and  misery. 

I  cannot  tell  how  others  feel  in  entering  upon 
the  perusal  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  but  for  my 
own  part  I  experience  sensations  extremely  si- 
milar to  those  which  are  called  up  in  the  mind  by 
finding  oneself  at  night  in  the  remote  and  solitary 
ruins  of  some  palace,  or  castle,  or  other  vast 
structure,  in  which  a  thousand  hearts  have  been 
agitated  by  sublime  passions.  This  historian, 
however,  had  few  agreeable  events  to  describe.  It 
did  not  fall  to  his  lot  to  paint  those  simple  man- 
ners and  noble  actions  which  usually  accompany 
the  rise  of  empires.  The  period  of  youth,  of 
manhood, — nay,  of  life  itself,  was  over  in  the  re- 
public ;  and  the  activity  which  remained  was  the 
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activity  of  corruption  in  the  prostrate  colossal 
carcass  of  Liberty.  When  Tacitus  came  upon 
the  scene,  the  first  retrograde  movements  from 
civilization  to  barbarism  had  been  made ;  and 
cruelty,  cupidity,  selfishness,  and  all  the  other 
original  stains  of  the  savage,  which  had  been 
for  awhile  concealed  by  the  arts  of  politics,  were 
beginning  to  make  themselves  awfully  visible  in 
the  heart.  The  brutal  was  in  arms  against  the 
godlike  part  of  our  nature,  and  hurrying  on  those 
atrocious  processes  by  which  reason  was  at  length 
dashed  from  its  pedestal,  and  cast  into  the  foul 
den  of  superstition  and  bigotry.  Every  man 
hastened  to  do  evil.  The  waves  of  the  moral 
deluge,  which  was  soon  to  overwhelm,  if  not  de- 
stroy, the  arts  and  glories  of  life,  were  already 
.beating  against  the  outworks  of  civil  society,  and 
operating  their  ruin.  The  combining  principle 
had  lost  its  power.  The  elements  of  society  began 
to  separate  themselves  from  each  other,  or  to  run» 
like  a  shattered  globe  of  quicksilver,  into  nume- 
rous smaller  spheres,  each  having  a  centre  of  its 
own.  There  was  no  community  of  sentiment,  no 
vast  mass  of  opinion,  irresistible  from  its  dimen- 
sions 5  no  general  soul,  no  patriotism. 

While  reading  Tacitus,  more  especially  that 
portion  of  his  works  denominated  the  '  History,' 
the  soul  seems  to  be  shaken  by  a  perpetual  earth. 
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quake,  so  violent  and  unremitting  is  the  excite- 
ment. Having  followed  one  current  of  events  to 
their  issue  in  Europe,  we  are  forthwith  thrown 
off  from  the  busy  centre  of  motion  to  the  East, 
and  here  again  to  pursue  the  breathless  rapidity 
of  fortune  towards  the  capital.  Now  the  eagles 
glitter  in  the  warm  vallies  of  Syria,  or  upon  the 
sacred  hills  of  Zion ;  and  anon  we  behold  them 
gleaming,  like  golden  meteors,  amid  the  intermi- 
nable fens  and  humid  forests  of  Germany.  Scenes, 
splendid  and  varied  as  the  face  of  nature,  rise 
before  the  eye.  A  few  magical  words  create  a 
landscape.  A  single  epithet  characterizes  it.  A 
sentence  transports  us  from  one  extremity  of  the 
Roman  world  to  the  other.  Yet,  in  all  this  ab- 
rupt movement,  sudden  shifting,  and  amazing 
contrast,  no  trace  of  hurry  or  confusion  is  visible 
in  the  author's  manner.  Whatever  happens  seems 
to  arise  spontaneously  from  the  nature  of  things, 
and  we  accustom  ourselves  to  it  as  we  do  to  the 
sunshine,  the  storms,  the  snows,  and  other  sub- 
lime phenomena  of  physical  nature.  In  many 
writers  we  are  pained  at  beholding  a  feeble  genius 
halting  beneath  the  weight  of  a  subject  too  pon- 
derous for  its  powers  j  but  in  Tacitus,  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  a  man  equal,  perhaps  superior, 
to  the  majesty  of  human  affairs.  Like  those 
mighty  spirits  in  Milton  who  could  compress  or 
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dilate  their  dimensions  at  pleasure,  he  always  rises 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  subject,  but  calmly 
without  effort,  and  by  a  mere  impulse  of  nature  j 
and  even  then,  when  his  theme  towers  most  am- 
bitiously into  the  regions  of  the  sublime,  he  still 
seems  to  regard  it  from  a  superior  height,  and 
never  on  any  occasion  to  experience  the  necessity 
of  putting  forth  all  his  strength.  Such  is  the  glo- 
rious prerogative  of  genius ! 

But  sombre  indeed  is  the  general  picture  of 
human  nature  which  the  pages  of  this  historian 
present  to  us.  Every  where  the  same  daring,  the 
same  proneness  towards  crime,  the  same  lapsing 
into  sudden  remorse,  the  same  series  of  boasting, 
panic,  terrors,  and  rapid  returns  to  overweening 
confidence.  Heaven  appeared  to  have  poured  the 
spirit  of  inconsistency  into  their  souls.  Virtue 
had  taken  her  leave  of  Rome,  perhaps  for  ever, 
and  no  man  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  detain 
her.  On  the  contrary,  her  departure  was  beheld 
with  joy,  and  accelerated  by  a  thousand  artifices. — 
Shouts  of  drunken  triumph  burst  forth  as  she 
disappeared  from  their  eyes  ;  and  turning  round, 
as  if  relieved  from  the  presence  of  a  hateful  spectre, 
they  rushed  with  delight  into  the  embraces  of  the 
painted  harlot,  who,  when  Virtue  is  banished,  in- 
variably occupies  her  vacant  throne. 

But  it  is  easy  to  speak  in  general  terms  of  the 
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merit  of  Tacitus.  None  but  a  few  feeble  sophists, 
tormented  by  the  itch  of  paradox,  deny  it.  The 
rest  of  the  world  are  agreed  upon  the  subject.  He 
is,  we  are  informed,  the  most  statesmanlike  of 
historians,  the  most  philosophical  of  politicians. 
He  is  the  most  vigorous,  the  most  majestic,  the 
most  original  of  profane  prose  writers.  But  let 
us  be  just.  In  pomp,  and  harmony,  and  majesty 
of  language,  he  is  inferior  to  Li\jy ;  in  rough,  fiery 
eloquence,  to  Thucydides  ;  in  easy,  flowing,  inge- 
nuous narrative,  to  Herodotus  ;  but  in  one  thing 
he  is  superior  to  them  all, — and  that  is,  in  the 
power  of  diving  into  the  human  heart,  and  of  in- 
fallibly divining  the  characters  of  men  from  the 
slightest  and  least  palpable  indications.  Here  he 
stands  alone. — In  another  quality,  also,  he  sur- 
passes all  other  historians,  whether  ancient  or 
modern — in  the  invincible  power  of  inspiring  a 
love  of  liberty  and  virtue.  His  contempt  appears 
to  wind  itself,  like  a  boa- constrictor,  round  the 
vices  of  humanity,  and  to  strangle  them  in  its 
might.  His  vigilance  in  the  cause  of  virtue  is 
indefatigable.  If  at  any  time  the  wicked,  by  the 
accidental  splendour  of  their  actions,  appear  likely 
to  gain  upon  the  good-will  of  the  reader,  a  reflec- 
tion, brief,  bitter,  and  startling,  is  thrown  in,  to 
awaken  the  soul,  and  put  it  on  its  guard  against 
the  speciousness  of  iniquity.  He  never  indulges 
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in  indiscriminate  censure  of  the  times,  or  lets  slip 
an  opportunity  of  eulogizing  a  virtuous  action. 
No  touch  of  satire  at  any  time  escapes  from  his 
pen.  He  records  the  actions  of  men  as  a  being 
exempt  from  the  frailties  of  humanity  would  have 
recorded  them ;  heaping  praises  on  the  good, 
infamy  on  the  wicked,  and  alluding  to  the  failings 
of  the  weak  with  compassion.  In  speaking  of  the 
policy  of  certain  courses  of  conduct,  he  affects  not 
to  be  wiser  than  other  men.  Standing  upon  a 
vantage  ground,  which  to  the  men  of  past  times 
had  been  hidden  by  the  mists  of  futurity,  and 
looking  back  upon  events  the  issues  of  which  were 
then  known,  he  saw  where  his  predecessors  had 
erred,  and  how  they  might  have  avoided  it.  But 
he  assumed  no  airs  of  superiority  upon  that  ac- 
count. He  knew  that,  to  discover  his  relationship 
to  the  mortals  whose  errors  he  was  surveying,  he 
had  but  to  turn  round  towards  the  dread  cloud 
which  for  ever  hovers  like  a  vision  and  a  mystery 
over  the  onward  course  of  humanity.  Looking  in 
that  direction,  he  found  that  he  could  not  see  a 
single  step  before  him,  and  that,  like  all  other 
men,  he  must  be  content  to  be  led,  through  that 
obscure  region,  by  the  hand  by  Destiny.  Or  if, 
from  the  superiority  of  his  intellectual  vision,  he 
could  pierce  a  short  distance  beyond  the  present 
moment,  into  the  shadowy  land  of  the  future,  j£ 
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was  only  in  such  glimpses  as  we  obtain  of  a  strange 
sscene  by  night,  when  the  stars  are  unveiled  for  a 
moment,  and  again  hidden  from  our  eyes  by  the 
passing  clouds.  Tiberius,  we  are  told,  secretly 
flattered  himself  that  he  could  look  into  the  seeds 
•of  time,  and  imagined  that  from  the  lofty  rocks 
of  Capreae  he  was  watching  the  Fates  at  work  in 
weaving  the  destinies  of  the  world.  Vanity  and 
absurdity !  He  saw  the  phantom  of  a  diadem 
upon  the  brows  of  Caius  and  Claudius,  and  his 
vision  ripened  into  reality.  But  did  not  the  reality 
proceed  from  the  vision  ?  Hints  and  whispers 
rapidly  find  their  way  out  of  palaces,  and  like 
solid  bodies  falling  from  on  high  among  the  mul- 
titude, produce  an  impression  proportioned  to  the 
height  from  which  they  descend. 

Tacitus,  as  I  have  already  observed,  has  been 
celebrated  for  looking  acutely  into  the  human 
heart,  and  discovering  the  genuine  motives  of 
men ;  and  as  he  had  to  describe  times  in  which 
the  bad  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  good, 
he  more  frequently  discovers  vice  at  the  root  of 
human  actions  than  virtue.  But  he  does  not 
teach,  and  did  not  believe,  that  evil  is  the  primum 
mobile  of  man.  If  that  had  been  his  creed,  the 
theory  once  started,  there  could  have  been  110  sa- 
gacity in  tracing  the  deeds  of  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual to  an  impure  source,  since,  according  to 
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the  general  theory,  all  actions  indifferently  must 
proceed  from  the  same  source.  It  is  only  when 
the  springs  of  action  are  numerous  that  there  is 
room  for  such  sagacity.  Gibbon,  with  the  awk- 
wardness incident  to  all  imitators,  and  ambitious 
of  being  sagacious  over  much,  affects  to  throw  a 
doubt  over  all  human  actions  j  for,  as  if  uncertain 
whether  to  attribute  some  particular  deed  to  the 
influence  of  the  good  or  the  evil  principle,  he  con- 
tinually places  both  hypotheses  before  the  reader, 
and  apparently  leaves  it  for  him  to  decide.  I  say 
apparently,  because  it  is  generally,  if  not  always, 
clear  that  the  historian  leans  to  the  vicious 
motive.  This  tone  of  thinking,  however,  is  in- 
dicative of  any  thing  but  wisdom.  Instead  of 
lighting  up  the  soul  with  glowing  hopes  and  ho- 
nourable ambition,  and  hallowing  the  course  of 
human  action  by  tracing  it  to  motives  by  which, 
if  it  may  be  said  without  impiety,  even  a  God 
might  be  impelled,  it  engenders  a  dreary  and  de- 
grading scepticism,  which,  in  effect,  represents 
the  mighty  multitude  of  intellectual  beings  by 
whom  we  are  surrounded,  as  a  herd  of  two-legged 
beasts,  goaded  into  exertion  by  the  most  brutal 
appetites,  and  secretly  hungering,  like  cannibals, 
after  each  other's  lives.  This  abandoned  theory 
of  human  nature  springs,  like  all  other  errors  in 
philosophy,  from  generalizing  from  a  too  limited 
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experience.  We  are  uncharitable,  because  we  are 
ignorant.  We  judge  harshly  of  men,  because  we 
have  never  been  in  a  position  whence  we  could 
discover  all  the  delicacy,  the  depth,  the  intense  - 
ness  of  their  love  for  each  other,  and  for  virtue  ; 
or  because  we  have  never  been  at  the  pains  to 
search  for  those  fragments  of  the  image  of  God  in 
which  we  were  created,  and  which  still  lie  con- 
cealed beneath  the  crust  of  sin  at  the  bottom  of 
the  soul. 

Lord  Bacon,  a  great  reader  of  Tacitus,  observes 
somewhere  in  his  Essays,  that  princes  should  be- 
ware how  they  utter  those  "  sharp  sayings," 
which  fly  about  like  arrows,  and  pierce  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar  with  inquietudes  ;  and  among  many 
other  examples,  brings  forward  the  "  saying  "  of 
Julius  Caesar,  "  that  Sylla  could  not  preserve  the 
Dictatorship  because  he  was  ignorant  of  lite- 
rature ;  "  and  that  of  Galba,  "that  he  had  selected, 
not  purchased  his  soldiers," — as  words  which  had 
ruined  the  utterers.  I  do  not  remember,  however, 
that  Lord  Bacon  remarks,  in  the  case  .of  Galba, 
that  the  "  sharp  saying,"  besides  being  unwise, 
was  meant  as  a  cloak  for  avarice  and  breach  of 
promise.  The  time  was  gone  by  when  it  was  in 
his  power  to  bestow  or  refuse  the  donative  to  the 
eoldiers — he  had  promised  it.  In  him,  therefore, 
this  proud  speech  indicated  no  ancient  severity  of 
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manners,  but  the  reverse ;  and  if  we  pity  the  fall 
of  Galba,  it  is  merely  because  our  nature  revolts 
against  rage  and  violence,  and  abhors  to  behold 
old  age  and  infirmity  trodden  under  foot  by  the 
insolent  force  of  youth.  But  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  quarrel  between  Galba  and  the 
army,  was  the  quarrel  of  a  miserly  chief  of  robbers 
and  his  band.  The  revenues  of  the  Republic  lay 
as  a  prize  between  them,  and  the  question  was, 
whether  the  worthless  soldiery,  or  the  still  more 
worthless  favourites  of  the  Emperor,  should  seize 
and  squander  it.  In  other  respects  Galba  was  far 
from  being  an  amiable  prince.  His  sympathies 
were  for  the  wicked,  Vinius  and  Laco,  his  favour- 
ites, being  the  most  flagitious  and  the  most  base 
of  mankind.  Besides,  he  had  not  inherited  from 
nature,  or  learned  from  experience,  a  respect  for 
the  lives  of  men.  His  march  towards  the  capital 
was  stained  with  blood.  Petronius  Turpilianus,  a 
man  of  consular  dignity,  and  Cingonius  Varro, 
consul  elect,  were  put  to  death  without  trial,  upon 
vague  suspicions  of  guilt,  and  with  the  reputation 
of  innocence.  His  entry  into  Rome  was  attended 
by  the  murder  of  thousands  of  unarmed  soldiers ; 
and  the  slaughter  was  regarded  as  an  evil  omen 
even  by  the  murderers  themselves.  Succeeding  to 
a  prince  like  Nero,  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
Galba,  if  not  to  avoid  all  blame,  at  least  to  appear 
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comparatively  innocent.  But  his  court  was  no 
less  profligate  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  while 
it  wanted  that  voluptuous  charm,  and  those  se- 
ductive graces,  which  nature  flings  around  even 
the  vices  of  youth.  In  giving  the  finishing  stroke 
to  this  picture,  the  historian  has  a  sentence  in  his 
haughty  and  majestic  manner,  which  M.  Burnouf, 
his  last  and  best  translator,  appears  to  have  mis- 
interpreted. "  Even  the  old  age  of  Galba,  (says 
Tacitus,)  was  an  object  of  contempt  and  disdain  to 
persons  accustomed  to  the  youth  of  Nero,  and 
who,  as  is  always  the  manner  of  the  vulgar, 
fashioned  their  opinions  of  princes  from  the  form 
and  graces  of  their  persons."  Here  the  indi- 
viduals who  judge  in  this  absurd  manner  of 
princes,  are  confounded  with  the  vulgar,  and  co- 
vered with  equal  scorn  ;  but  the  translator,  sepa- 
rating the  court-vulgar  from  the  mob-vulgar, 
says, — "qui  jugeaient  les  princes,  comme  le  peuple 
les  juge," —  comparing  these  courtiers  with  the 
multitude,  not  classing  them  together  as  one  base 
rabble.* 

The  fifteen  days  which  intervened  between 
Galba's  entry  into  Rome  and  his  death,  like  the 

*  The  use  of  the  word  "  people  "  instead  of  "  mob,"  is 
another  fault  of  the  translator.  Tacitus,  who  despised  the 
mob,  respected  the  people,  and  never  speaks  of  them  op- 
probriously. 
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last  rapid  scenes  of  a  sublime  tragedy,  are  crowded 
with  events,  and  teeming  with  breathless  hopes 
and  fears.  Rumours,  hatched  in  the  Senate 
House  or  the  Palace,  flit  away  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  from  the  city  to  the  provinces,  and 
maintain  throughout  the  empire  a  perpetual  un- 
easy sensation,  and  the  expectation  of  new  catas- 
trophes. The  habit  of  delighting  in  powerful 
excitement  is  quickly  created,  and  the  appetite 
increases  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  abundantly 
fed.  The  world  had  been  shocked  by  the  murder 
of  Nero,  but  it  had  also  been  pleased,  perhaps  in 
the  same  proportion,  as  the  event  tended  to  keep 
alive  the  persuasion  that  heaven  had  not  ceased 
to  watch  over  the  affairs  of  this  world,  or  to  pu- 
nish the  guilty.  But  when  the  powerful  emotions 
caused  by  this  catastrophe  had  died  away,  las- 
situde of  mind  succeeded,  and  a  desire  was  se- 
cretly felt  to  be  again  moved  in  a  similar  manner. 
This  tremendous  disposition  of  mind,  compounded 
of  hope  and  terror,  which  always  prevails  among 
the  multitude  during  revolutionary  times,  is  in- 
variably the  parent  and  the  avenger  of  crimes  ; 
first  hungering  for  the  excitement  caused  by  their 
commission,  then  for  that  which  is  produced  by 
their  punishment. 

In  the  present  instance,  murder  followed  mur- 
der with  fearful  rapidity ;  but  the  horrors  which 
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were  actually  committed  not  being  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  public  mind, 
rumour  incessantly  forged  others,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  activity  of  curiosity.  Macor  and  Capito 
were  cut  off  in  their  provinces ;  and  while  the 
news  of  these  murders  were  flying  towards  Rome, 
the  legions  of  Upper  Germany  revolted,  and  de- 
manded the  election  of  a  new  emperor.  Although, 
as  the  historian  observes,  the  secret  had  been  di- 
vulged, that  a  prince  might  be  created  in  other 
places  besides  Rome,  the  rebellious  army  did  not, 
in  the  present  case,  at  first  exercise  the  power  of 
election,  but  remitted  the  choice  to  the  Senate 
and  People.  This  was  done  merely  to  lessen  the 
weight  of  their  crime ;  but  it  allowed  Galba  time 
to  put  in  execution  the  design  he  had  long  enter- 
tained of  choosing  a  successor.  This  transaction 
is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the 
times  as  well  as  of  the  prince,  and  exhibits  the 
powerful  influence  even  of  the  very  shadow  of 
public  institutions.  The  renown  of  the  great 
statesmen  and  captains  who  in  former  times  had 
conducted  the  business  of  peace  and  war  for  the 
republic,  was  still  the  subject  of  eulogy  in  the 
palaces  and  amphitheatres  of  Rome  j  for,  although 
few  desired  to  imitate  their  virtues,  it  was  found 
an  easy  task  to  recommend  them  as  an  example 
to  others.  Galba  himself  had  the  ambition,  though 
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he  wanted  the  energy,  to  practise  and  enforce  the 
severity  of  ancient  manners ;  and  his  fall  must 
be  traced  to  this  impotent  affection  for  virtue. 
Had  he  possessed  the  courage  to  practise  the 
virtues  which  he  pretended  to  prize,  or  to  be 
openly  and  magnanimously  wicked,  respect  or 
terror  might  have  repressed  sedition,  and  guarded 
the  inviolability  of  the  throne.  But  his  resolution 
was  a  vane,  set  up  to  shew  the  direction  of  the 
temporary  gust  of  the  moment.  Like  the  Persian 
nobleman  in  the  Cyropaedia,  he  had  two  souls,  one 
inclining  him  towards  virtue,  the  other,  and  that 
the  more  powerful  one,  towards  crime.  His  choice 
of  a  successor  does  honour  to  his  feelings,  but 
bespeaks  little  judgment,  it  being  preposterous  to 
attempt  the  engrafting  of  the  stoical  virtue  of 
Piso,  upon  that  trunk  of  debauchery,  cupidity,  and 
treachery  which  formed  his  court.  The  character 
of  the  chief  of  this  troop  of  miscreants  might  be 
inferred  from  his  leaning  towards  Otho,*  a  man 

*  Bad  as  Otho  was,  however,  the  historian  does  not  repre- 
sent him  as  wholly  contemptible,  and  the  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  met  his  fate,  a  master-piece  of  eloquence, 
is  rather  pleasing  than  painful,  as  it  exhibits  a  soul  emerging 
in  the  face  of  death  from  the  abysses  of  iniquity ;  not  through 
fear,  but  from  a  passion  for  renown,  which,  though  too  weak 
to  preserve  him  during  his  whole  life  in  a  right  course,  had  yet 
sufficient  power  to  make  him  despise  death,  and  to  behave,  for 
the  few  hours  which  preceded  it,  like  a  man  who  had  always 
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who,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  had  mani- 
fested a  passion  for  wickedness,  and  seemed  am- 
bitious to  be  considered  the  very  worst  of  his 
species. 

The  speech  of  Galba  to  Piso,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, is  full  of  wisdom  j  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 

lived  according  to  the  most  rigid  laws  of  virtue.  Whatever, 
therefore,  may  have  been  the  career  or  the  guilt  of  Otho,  this 
circumstance  proves  that  there  was  much  force,  and  some  no- 
bleness in  his  soul ;  and  there  is  another  particular  recorded 
of  him  by  Tacitus,  which,  though  condemned  by  his  French 
translator,  M.  Burnouf,  pleases  me  exceedingly.  In  his  youth, 
Otho,  it  seems,  had  loved  Poppea,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Nero, 
and  had  suffered  a  kind  of  banishment  on  her  account.  She 
fell  by  the  hands  of  her  husband ;  and  when  public  indignation 
burst  forth  against  his  effigies  after  bis  death,  her  statues 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  were  overthrown.  When  Otho, 
however,  arrived  at  the  supreme  power,  in  spite  of  the  brief- 
ness and  turbulence  of  his  reign,  he  remembered  his  old  affec- 
tion, and  restored  to  their  place  the  images  of  the  woman  he 
had  loved  in  his  earlier  days,  when  his  heart  was  less  corrupt, 
and  his  soul  less  stained  with  vices.  Tacitus,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, throws  no  blame  upon  Otho  for  this  act;  and  his 
translator,  therefore,  sins  against  the  rules  of  his  art  by  intro- 
ducing into  his  version  an  epithet  which  gives  the  historian 
the  appearance  of  condemning  it."  "  Ne  turn  quidem  imme- 
mor  amor  urn,"  says  Tacitus  ;  but  these  affections  M.  Burnouf 
stigmatizes  by  denominating  them  "de  vaines  amours."  Whe- 
ther they  were  vain  or  not,  however,  was  not  now  the  question ; 
but  simply  whether  it  was  honourable  or  disgraceful  to  Otho  to 
remember,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  the  woman 
who  had  once  been  dear  to  him.  Hist. !.  i.  1.  c.  78. 
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the  credit  of  it  belongs  to  the  prince  or  to  the  his- 
torian. However  this  may  be,  this  very  wisdom 
itself  appears  contemptible  when  we  find  it  was 
only  the  wisdom  of  words,  calculated  to  dazzle 
for  a  moment,  but  incapable  of  communicating 
firmness  and  consistency  to  the  conduct  of  the 
speaker.  The  fate  of  Piso  excites  our  compassion. 
Descended  from  illustrious  ancestors,  and  de- 
serving by  his  character  and  manners  to  be  so 
descended,  he  appears  to  have  possessed  but 
moderate  ambition.  His  elevation  was  unex- 
pected, perhaps  unwelcome.  Whether  he  was 
rejoiced  by  the  sudden  smiles  of  fortune,  or  dis- 
turbed by  presentiments  of  the  dangers  which 
were  lurking  in  the  back-ground,  and  may  have 
been  visible  to  his  thoughtful  mind,  was  not, 
according  to  the  historian,  at  all  to  be  conjectured 
from  his  countenance  or  manner.  "  It  is  reported," 
says  he,  "  that  Piso  beheld  the  looks  of  the  Im- 
perial Council,  and  afterwards  those  of  the  multi- 
tude, turned  upon  him,  without  exhibiting  the 
slightest  token  of  perturbation  or  joy.  His  reply 
was  respectful  to  the  Emperor,  modest  as  regarded 
himself.  His  countenance  and  air  remained  un- 
changed, as  if  he  rather  deserved  than  desired  to 
command."  Accordingly,  we  honour  his  memory, 
and  lament  his  fate. 

But  however  he  might  dissemble,  Galba  per- 
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fectly  understood,  that  without  the  consent  of  the 
army,  his  adoption  of  Piso  was  a  mere  theatrical 
exhibition ;  and  in  his  haste  to  secure  the  concur- 
rence of  these  "  setters  up  and  pullers  down  of 
kings,"  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  Romans 
were  no  less  enslaved  by  superstition  than  by 
their  thirst  of  gold.  The  tenth  of  January,  the 
day  fixed  upon  for  visiting  the  camp,  was  singu- 
larly inauspicious.  To  borrow  the  eloquent  lan- 
guage of  the  historian,  rain,  thunder,  lightning, 
and  the  threats  of  heaven,  were  more  than  usually 
terrific.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  such  weather 
would  have  prevented  the  holding  of  the  Comitia ; 
but  Galba,  despising  these  phenomena  as  the  mere 
work  of  chance,  or  hurried  on  with  open  eyes  by 
Destiny  towards  his  doom,  repaired  to  the  camp, 
and  harangued  the  troops.  His  speech  was  brief; 
but  the  soldiers  would  have  forgiven  that  circum- 
stance, had  the  promised  donative  been  bestowed. 
The  prince,  however,  was  as  sparing  of  his  trea- 
sure as  of  his  words,  and  lost  both  the  empire  and 
his  life  by  his  avarice.  Having  exhibited  to  the 
soldiers  this  stupid  affectation  of  ancient  sterness 
and  excessive  severity  of  manners,  he  returned 
with  his  adopted  son  to  perform  the  same  farce 
before  the  senate.  He  was  received  by  the  Con- 
script Fathers  with  outward  manifestations  of 
approbation  and  secret  contempt.  This  was  the 
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last  occasion  on  which  Piso  either  spoke  or  acted 
in  public.  Four  days  afterwards  the  tragedy  was 
concluded  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  intended  successor. 

The  description  of  this  event  is  conceived  in 
Tacitus's  finest  style,  and  is  delivered  in  the  most 
magnificent  and  picturesque  words  which  language 
could  supply.  To  give  the  original  would  be  use- 
less to  many  readers ;  to  translate  is  to  enfeeble, 
to  paraphrase  would  be  to  destroy  entirely  this 
nervous  specimen  of  Roman  eloquence.  As  I  am 
endeavouring,  however,  to  place  my  whole  conr 
ception  of  Tacitus  before  the  reader,  I  will  venture 
to  substitute  my  own  faint  copy  for  the  match- 
less original.  "  Galba,  tossed  now  on  this  side, 
now  on  that,  by  the  fluctuating  motions  of  the 
crowd,  was  beheld  with  indescribable  anxiety  by 
a  prodigious  multitude  which  thronged  all  the 
basilicas  and  the  temples.  Not  a  word  was  ut- 
tered by  the  citizens  or  by  the  people  5  all  looked 
on  with  wondering  countenances,  while  their  ears 
were  attentive  to  the  slightest  sound.  There  was 
no  tumult,  neither  was  there  absolute  stillness ; 
but  that  awful  kind  of  silence  which  is  engendered 
by  great  terror  or  by  immeasurable  indignation. 
The  news,  however,  was  brought  to  Otho,  that  the 
people  had  rushed  to  arms.  He  therefore  com- 
manded his  followers  to  commence  the  attack. 
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In  an  instant  the  soldiers  of  Rome,  as  if  about 
to  hurl  down  Vologeros  or  Pacorus  from  the 
throne  of  the  Arsacidae,  not  to  overthrow  and 
murder  their  own  emperor,  an  unarmed  old  man, 
rushed  on  the  gallop,  and  with  drawn  swords,  into 
the  Forum,  dashing  aside  the  multitude,  and 
trampling  the  senate  tinder  foot.  Neither  the 
civil  glory  of  the  capital,  nor  the  sanctity  of  the 
temples,  nor  the  shadows  of  past  or  future  kings, 
could  deter  them  from  the  commission  of  a  crime 
which,  whoever  should  succeed  to  the  throne, 
must  be  avenged.  Beholding  the  approach  of  a 
body  of  soldiers,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  co- 
hort accompanying  the  Emperor,  said  to  have 
been  one  Atilius  Virgilio,  tearing  away  from  his 
standard  the  image  of  Galba,  dashed  it  to  the 
ground.  The  soldiers  now  openly  espousing  the 
party  of  Otho,  the  forum  was  quickly  deserted  by 
the  populace,  and  naked  swords  were  presented 
to  the  bosom  of  those  who  hesitated.  Galba, 
thrown  by  the  trepidation  of  his  bearers  out  of 
his  litter,  near  the  Curtian  Lake,  now  lay  prostrate 
in  the  dust.  His  last  words  have  been  differently 
represented  by  hatred  and  by  admiration.  Some 
describe  him  as  inquiring  timorously  what  evil  he 
had  committed,  and  demanding  the  delay  of  a 
few  days  to  pay  the  donative :  while  others  say 
that  he  voluntarily  presented  his  throat  to  the 
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assassins,  bidding  them  strike  boldly,  if  it  were 
for  the  advantage  of  the  republic.  But  whatever 
he  said  mattered  little  to  his  murderers." 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  understood  to  mean 
that  it  is  in  such  magnificent  passages  that  the 
characteristic  merits  of  Tacitus  are  discoverable. 
Far  from  it.  But  these  dazzling  efforts  of  the 
rhetorical  power,  though  less  valuable  in  them- 
selves, perhaps,  than  a  single  original  thought 
springing  casually  out  of  the  narrative,  as  a  fire- 
spark  is  struck  out  of  the  flinty  road  by  some 
rapid  vehicle,  are  admirably  well  calculated  to 
charm  and  allure  the  reader.  We  are  all  slaves 
to  the  force  of  language.  Truth  itself  wrapped 
up  in  a  slovenly  and  ungraceful  style  is  seldom 
greatly  admired.  The  sight,  in  fact,  is  an  un- 
natural one.  For  why  should  intellectual  beauty 
present  itself  to  the  mind  disguised  in  rags  and 
penury?  Tacitus  possesses  all  the  charms  which 
art  could  bestow ;  but  it  is  not  in  these  that  the 
spell  he  casts  over  the  reader's  mind  consists. 

Observe  his  description  of  the  siege  of  Cre- 
mona, which,  though  remarkable  for  its  brevity, 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  pictures  of  the 
kind  in  history.  It  is  difficult  to  express  the 
effect  which  his  mode  of  depicting  horrible  things 
produces  upon  the  mind.  We  are  strongly  moved, 
our  compassion  is  excited,  but  we  are  not  op- 
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pressed  with  melancholy,  nor  are  our  feelings 
wholly  painful.  We  are  artfully  led  to  adopt  the 
character  of  the  historian,  who,  casting  a  pitying 
glance  at  the  misfortunes  of  one  period,  hurries 
on  to  the  glories  and  triumphs  of  another;  and 
stifles  or  represses  our  unpleasant  emotions,  by 
superinducing  others  of  a  cheerful  and  recreative 
cast.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  secret  of  Tacitus.  He 
never  allows  himself  to  be  so  far  enamoured  of 
his  subject  as  to  be  mastered  by  it.  His  sympa- 
thies are  strong,  but  his  reason  is  still  stronger. 
"Some  natural  tears  he  drops,  but  wipes  them 
soon."  This  is  one  reason  why  we  love  him ; 
for  the  mind  hates  to  be  long  overcast  with  gloom, 
and  quickly  escapes  from  the  company  of  the 
writer  whose  whole  rhetorical  apparatus  is  as 
black  and  melancholy  as  if  just  snatched  dripping 
from  the  infernal  waters  of  Styx  or  Phlegethon. 
Besides,  there  is  a  moral  beauty  in  the  genius  of 
Tacitus  that  invincibly  engenders  affection.  His 
mind  was  finely  tempered  to  act  or  to  endure  as 
become  a  man.  He  was,  moreover,  a  diligent 
student  of  antiquity,  an  ardent  lover  of  literature, 
and  a  sincere  admirer  of  other  men's  talents.  We 
discern  this  every  where  in  his  writings.  Still  it 
is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  reasons  why  Tacitus 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  popular  writer.  It  is 
not  merely  that  he  lived  at  Rome  seventeen  hun- 
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dred  years  ago,  and  wrote  in  Latin — Plutarch,  with 
sympathies  and  opinions  still  more  different  from 
our  own,  is  in  every  body's  hands — but  because  his 
simple  and  severe  taste,  like  the  beauty  of  a  Greek 
temple,  disappoints  and  fatigues  the  generality 
of  readers,  who  in  the  long  run  find  his  splendour 
monotonous,  and  repair  for  amusement  to  inferior 
writers  who  abound  in  humbler  anecdotes,  more 
homely  sentiments,  and  a  certain  Gothic  variety 
of  incidents  and  language.  It  must  be  owned, 
also,  that  Tacitus's  subject  is  such  as  no  human 
art  could  render  other  than  painful  upon  the 
whole.  It  is  a  series  of  pictures  in  which  Death 
is  always  the  principal  figure ;  and  therefore, 
with  whatever  skill  the  accessories  may  be  dis- 
posed, the  impression  left  upon  the  mind  is  always 
such  as  a  contemplation  of  the  King  of  Terrors 
"  produces.  This  tragical  air  suits  only  certain 
moods  of  mind,  as  the  clear  sharp  atmosphere  of 
Alpine  regions  does  certain  constitutions.  Calmer 
and  less  ensanguined  pages  are  better  adapted  for 
every-day  reading,  as  the  soul  more  frequently 
requires  to  be  soothed  than  stirred,  and  finds 
more  novelty  in  golden  scenes  of  simplicity  and 
contentment  than  in  turbulence,  bloodshed,  and 
anarchy,  with  whatever  degree  of  force  and  fidelity 
they  may  be  depicted.  In  this  way  I  account  to 
myself  for  the  comparative  neglect  of  this  original 
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and  magnificent  writer.  His  lofty  sentiments, 
his  new  and  startling  metaphors,  his  brief  pointed 
sentences,  his  inimitable  descriptions,  which  should 
be,  methinks,  "  familiar  to  our  mouths  as  house- 
hold words,"  are  abandoned  to  the  "learned," 
who,  of  all  human  beings,  are  perhaps  the  least 
competent  to  enter  with  all  their  heart  and  soul 
into  the  beauties  of  a  great  writer,  and  study 
merely  to  murder  their  own  time  and  that  of  their 
readers.  However,  the  proud  Roman  may  con- 
sole himself  with  the  reflection,  that  whatever 
neglect  he  may  suffer,  it  is  not  he  who  is  the 
loser ;  and  that  if  people  find  it  easier  to  praise 
than  to  read  him,  the  Stagyrite  and  his  master 
are  in  no  better  plight : 

Their  sun  begins  to  set, 

And  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels ! 
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THEORY  OF  BEAUTY. 

Break,  Phant'sie,  from  thy  cave  of  clond, 

And  spread  thy  purple  wings ; 
Now  all  thy  figures  are  allowed, 

And  various  shapes  of  things.— BEN  JONSO.V. 

LANGUAGE,  I  fear,  has  no  terms  which,  by  any 
niceness  of  application,  can  be  made  to  paint  the 
distinguishing  features  of  a  landscape  in  a  man- 
ner sufficiently  exact  to  preclude  all  doubtfulness 
and  uncertainty  ;  or  if  we  allow  it  so  much  power, 
yet  it  is  certain  there  are  no  words  which 
can  convey  what  may  be  termed  the  expression 
of  the  scene.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
human  countenance.  You  may  enumerate  the 
various  features,  but  you  will  always  find  that 
the  tout  ensemble  is  inexpressible.  Indeed,  our 
very  ideas  of  form  are  frequently  imperfect  and 
inexact ;  and  therefore  that  our  language  and  ex- 
pressions should  be  so,  is  not  at  all  surprising. 
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At  all  events,  there  is  invariably  a  great  degree 
of  obscurity  in  our  speculations  on  beauty, — a 
subject  which  has  often  been  investigated,  but 
never  yet  explained.  The  latest  writer  on  the 
subject  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  supposes 
that,  in  reality,  no  form  of  matter  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  another, — and  that  we  prefer  one  to 
another  merely  from  early  association  and  habit. 
For  my  own  part,  I  pretend  not  to  know  exactly 
whether  he  be  right  or  wrong ;  but  I  am  certain 
that  his  reasonings  by  no  means  satisfy  my  mind. 
Habit,  to  be  sure,  has  its  influence  on  us  all,  and 
reconciles  us  to  many  things  at  first  disagreeable  j 
but  it  never  confounds  our  ideas  respecting  ugli- 
ness and  beauty,  or  makes  us  prefer  the  former  to 
the  latter.  In  speculations  on  this  subject,  a 
great  deal  of  weight  is  usually  given  to  the  fact, 
that  different  nations  have  various  standards  of 
beauty.  So  have  they  of  truth  and  virtue.  But 
it  does  not  follow,  because  an  Esquimaux  believes 
that  to  be  true,  which  the  German  or  the  Italian 
believes  to  be  false,  that  therefore  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  truth.  Neither  does  it,  according 
to  my  opinion,  follow,  because  the  African  ima- 
gines he  finds  beauty  in  the  thick  lips,  woolly 
hair,  flat  nose,  and  black  skin  of  his  female  ;  and 
the  European  in  the  fair  complexion,  small  ver- 
milion lips,  raised  nose,  and  long  ringlets  of  a 
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northern  woman,  that  therefore  both  forms  are 
equally  beautiful ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  in 
realityt  here  is  no  such  thing  as  beauty  of  form. 
Perhaps  our  ideas  on  this  subject  have  not  yet 
been  examined  sufficiently.  Perhaps,  too,,  the 
generality  of  those  who  have  thought  and  writ- 
ten upon  it,  had  not  the  power  of  clothing  their 
conceptions  in  the  proper  words.  I  think  I  ob- 
serve in  the  greater  number  of  writers  on  Beauty, 
that,  for  want  of  accustoming  themselves  to  think 
of  it  in  a  strict  and  philosophical  manner,  their 
ideas  yield  with  difficulty  to  accurate  arrange- 
ment ;  obtrude  themselves  on  occasions  where 
they  ought  not  to  be  admitted ;  and  fly  off  and 
elude  all  search  when  they  might  be  of  most 
service. 

However,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
philosophical  to  conclude  that  beauty  is  entirely 
ideal,  because  we  cannot  define  it,  or  explain  what 
it  is.  Can  we  define  life  ? — can  we  explain  what 
that  is  ?  Beauty,  in  whatever  way  we  may  define 
it,  is  the  object  of  admiration  and  love ;  and  our 
idea  of  this  object  improves  and  grows  refined, 
as  we  ourselves  advance  in  knowledge  and  re- 
finement. The  savage  thinks  little  of  beauty  of 
any  kind,  because  in  his  mind  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  his  subsistence  absorbs  all  other 
considerations  ;  in  a  wife,  all  he  seeks  is  a  useful 
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companion ;  in  a  landscape,  its  promise  of  fruit 
or  game ;  in  the  sky,  the  signs  of  favourable 
weather.  The  notions  of  such  a  being  are  xitterly 
sophisticated.  He  thinks  exactly  as  his  wants 
ordain.  His  opinions  are  under  the  guidance  of 
the  elements.  It  is  only  when  man  has  emanci- 
pated himself  from  the  yoke  of  his  animal  neces- 
sities, and  stands  free  to  follow  the  pure  sugges- 
tions of  his  passions,  his  imagination,  and  his 
intellect,  that  his  ideas  grow  correct,  and  his 
feelings  natural.  And  in  this  stage  of  his  being, 
he  learns  to  feel  the  influence,  and  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  beauty. 

The  definition  of  this  omnipotent  quality,  ac- 
cording to  etymology,  would  be,  "that  which 
delights," — for  beauty  is  evidently  derived  from 
beo,  to  bless,  to  render  happy.  That,  therefore, 
which  most  delights,  is  the  most  beautiful.  Ori- 
ginally, however,  beauty  is  a  quality  of  matter,  or 
rather  of  form ;  and  is  transferred  to  intellectual 
objects,  to  ideas,  metaphors,  truths,  and  so  on, 
merely  by  a  figure  of  speech,  &c. 

We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  despair  of  being 
able  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  beauty,  or  even 
of  life  itself.  The  domains  of  the  unknown  are 
every  day  becoming  more  confined.  But  if  ever 
we  succeed  in  these  researches,  it  will  be  by  in- 
dulging in  universal  philosophical  scepticism, 
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"Which  shall  suppose  nothing  as  yet  settled  be- 
yond dispute.  Perhaps  the  root  of  all  beauty 
lies  in  our  own  passions.  The  mind  makes  a 
secret  reference  to  sex  and  love,  even  in  contem- 
plating a  beautiful  edifice,  or  landscape,  or  sky; 
and  it  is  only  when  they  affect  us,  as  love  does, 
that  we  consider  them  beautiful.  Certain  objects 
have  an  invariable  tendency  to  throw  our  ideas 
into  a  calm,  soft,  voluptuous  flow,  engendering 
delight.  These  objects  are  beautiful;  and  the 
way  to  come  to  a  correct  idea  of  beauty,  would 
be  to  observe  minutely  the  particulars  which  all 
these  object  possess  in  common. 

Many  writers  on  this  subject  inquire,  with  more 
pertness  than  philosophy,  since,  as  they  imagine, 
the  female  Hottentot  appears  as  beautiful  to  her 
lover,  as  the  Grecian  woman  to  hers,  who  shall 
decide  which  is  right,  the  Hottentot  or  the  Greek  ? 
I  reply,  the  man  who  has  made  most  comparisons 
between  forms.  Beauty,  like  every  thing  else,  is 
an  object  of  science.  The  villager,  who  has  seen 
but  few  women,  and  those  few,  perhaps,  of  the 
coarsest  forms,  will  think  a  tolerably  pretty  milk- 
maid a  very  Venus  in  loveliness.  Travel,  intellec- 
tual cultivation,  and  a  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  exquisite  forms  which  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  great  cities,  might  render  the  same  individual 
G  5 
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a  connoisseur  in  beauty,  and  enable  him  to  de- 
cide more  surely  and  rapidly  upon  the  pretensions 
of  women.  It  is  objected,  that  philosophers  often 
judge  ill  of  beauty,  and  make  choice  of  dowdies 
for  their  wives.  But  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  every  great  intellect  does  not  employ  its 
powers  in  philosophizing  upon  beauty  ;  and  that 
in  choosing  wives,  men  often  look  rather  to  the 
character  than  the  features. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  vast  effort  of 
genius  to  conceive  the  idea  of  perfect  female 
beauty,  and  a  no  less  effort  of  art  to  convey  by 
words  or  colours  that  idea  to  others.  The  authors, 
painters,  and  sculptors,  who  have  succeeded  in 
this  struggle,  must  therefore  unquestionably  be 
immortal,  as  nothing  in  intellect  or  in  imagina- 
tion captivates  like  beauty.  With  what  infinite 
judgment  must  those  words  be  chosen,  wrhich 
would  embody  our  conceptions  of  perfect  love- 
liness :  how  smoothly  must  they  be  linked  to- 
gether— how  voluptuously  flow — how  melodiously 
terminate  the  period  !  I  sometimes  think,  as  my 
eye  lingers  on  the  harmonious  lines  of  some  great 
poet,  evolving  his  ideas  of  all  that  is  lovely  in 
woman,  or  on  the  musical  periods  constructed  by 
oratorical  skill,  that  the  language  of  these  consum- 
mate writers  has  a  bloom  upon  it  like  the  cheek 
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of  youth,  and  a  perfume  sweeter  than  the  air  of 
the  Happy  Arabia. 

The  principle  of  beauty,  whatever  it  is,  appears 
however  to  hide  itself  among  the  deepest  roots  of 
our  ideas,  so  that  its  true  nature  has  never  yet 
been   distinctly  perceived  by  any  one.     To  dis- 
cover what   it  is,  seems   to   require   a  series   of 
meditations  no  less  continuous  and  profound  than 
those  which  conducted  Newton  to  the  theory  of 
attraction  and  gravitation;    and   in   my  opinion 
the  discovery  would  at  least  equal  in  importance 
the  discovery  of  a  world.     That  it  exists  is  cer- 
tain :  but  is  it  the  result  of  the  union  or  assem- 
blage of  certain  qualities,  or  is  it  a  simple  thing  ? 
I  am  ignorant.    I  observe,  however,  that  even  the 
vulgar,  who  never  gave  the  matter  a  thought,  have 
a  kind  of  instinctive  perception  of  beauty,  being 
invariably  agitated  by  certain  pleasurable   emo- 
tions when  it  is  present,  while  they  experience  a 
consciousness   of  deprivation   and  loss  when   it 
departs.     It  seems   to  be  allied,  in  some  way  or 
another,  with  the  principle  of  rest,  as  sublimity 
does  with  that  of  action. 

As  far  as  I  can  at  present  discover,  beauty  ap- 
pears to  be  a  simple  thing.  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  ideas  of  all  men  respecting  it  must  agree  in  as 
far  as  they  agree  with  truth.  There  is,  therefore, 
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a  standard  of  beauty.  Beauty,  consequently,  is  an 
object  of  science ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  the 
most  perfect  idea  of  beauty  is  likely  to  exist 
among  those  who  philosophize  most  upon  the 
subject.  Nevertheless,  not  only  are  we  ignorant 
of  what  beauty  is,  but  do  not  as  yet  appear  to 
have  discovered  the  proper  method  of  conducting 
our  researches  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 


THE  ART 


FORTUNE. MAKING. 


CHAP.  VIII. 
THE  ART  OF  FORTUNE-MAKING. 

I  have  11  pon  a  high  and  pleasant  bill 

Feigned  Fortune  to  be  throned.    The  base  o'  th'  mount 

Is  ranked  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures, 

That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 

To  propagate  their  states, — TIMON  OF'ATHENS. 

A  VERY  distinguished  personage,  in  expatiating 
the  other  day  on  the  benefits  which  would  accrue 
to  the  world  in  general  from  getting  a  certain 
popular  author  into  parliament,  observed,  that  he 
himself  entirely  owed  the  fortune  he  possessed  to 
following  that  author's  maxims.  No  doubt  the 
gentleman  knows  how  he  got  his  fortune,  and 
moreover  thoroughly  understands  those  golden 
maxims  by  which  fortunes  may  be  got  at  any 
time.  Happy  and  fortunate  man  that  he  is  !  will 
he  not  condescend  to  become  the  oracle  of  all 
the  anxious  worshippers  of  wealth,  and  explain 
how  those  maxims  may  be  converted  into  rules  of 
action  ?  The  author  in  question  is  no  doubt  a 
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very  clever  writer,  and,  I  confess,  appears  to 
possess  the  faculty  of  making  money  in  an  honest 
way.  But  although  a  very  assiduous  peruser  of 
his  Delphic  sentences,  and  much  interested  in 
sifting  out  their  recondite  meaning,  it  has  hitherto 
been  my  fate  to  see  nothing  new  in  his  maxims, 
and  nothing,  either  new  or  old,  that  has  made  me 
twopence  the  richer.  On  this  account,  therefore, 
it  is,  that  I  think  his  admirer  would  confer  an 
everlasting  favour  on  the  public,  if  he  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  publish  a  commentary  on  the 
"Maxims,"  opening  their  hidden  meaning,  and 
bringing  it  down  to  the  level  of  "  the  meanest 
capacities."  Our  adventurous  Knight  may  assure 
himself,  that  mankind  would  not  be  ungrateful. 
The  Dutch  erected  a  statue  to  the  man  who  first 
taught  them  to  smoke  and  dry  herrings ;  and  could 
the  English  people  do  less  for  him  who  should 
make  a  correct  chart,  and  mark  the  soundings 
and  the  depths  and  shallows  of  the  Sea  of  For- 
tune ?  The  man  who  invented  gas,  to  light  a 
certain  portion  of  the  fair  creation  in  their  nightly 
perambulations,  is  held  to  have  achieved  no  mean 
enterprise  ;  but  what  is  the  merit  of  illuminating 
streets,  compared  to  that  of  dissipating  the  dark- 
ness that  has  hitherto  hung  over  the  arcana  of 
Mammon  ? 

Franklin  once  undertook  to  teach  "the  way  to 
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wealth  :  "  he  enumerated  certain  rules  of  conduct, 
and  repeated  many  pithy  old  sayings  and  pro- 
verbs, which  sounded  very  well  in  the  mouth  of 
"Poor  Richard,"  but  were  mere  "tinkling  cym- 
bals" to  the  auditors.  Habits  are  not  generated 
by  proverbs  or  maxims.  You  may  din  the  ear 
of  the  sluggard  till  doomsday  with 
Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise ; 
he  will  not  get  up  the  sooner  for  it.  But  persons 
like  Franklin,  to  whom  constitution  and  habit 
have  reconciled  a  certain  mode  of  living  and  act- 
ing, are  apt  to  persuade  themselves  that  manners 
and  notions,  the  result  of  their  own  peculiar  cha- 
racter, may  be  put  on  like  a  cloak  by  all  indivi- 
duals indifferently.  Every  body  loves  to  appear 
wise,  and  is  always  ready  to  attribute  to  prudence 
and  foresight  the  effect  of  circumstances.  Hence 
old  men  dispense  maxims  of  long  life,  and  per- 
sons who  have  been  fortunate,  the  rules  of  grow- 
ing rich.  Like  Timotheus,  they  are  willing  to 
exclude  Fortune  from  all  participation  in  the 
honour  of  their  success.  "  Faber  quisque  for- 
tunae  suae." 

There  is  no  disputing  with  a  rich  professor  of 
the  science  of  Mammon ;  he  himself  is  a  proof 
of  the  correctness  and  completeness  of  his  own 
theory.  Impugn  any  of  his  propositions,  he  ap- 
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peals  to  fact :  "  Sir  I  have  grown  rich  by  fol- 
lowing the  rules  which  I  recommend  to  you ; 
they  are  the  offspring  of  experience,  and  such  as 
I  would  be  guided  by,  had  I  my  life  to  go  over 
again."  We  fear,  however,  that  very  few  who 
have  acquired  great  wealth  could  prevail  upon 
themselves  to  disclose  all  the  maxims  by  which 
they  regulated  their  conduct,  or  enumerate  the  pro- 
pitiatory offerings  which  they  secretly  made  upon 
the  altar  of  Mammon.  And  yet,  unless  we  be 
allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  whole  mystery,  and 
make  ourselves  masters  of  every  article  of  their 
catechism,  their  wisdom  can  be  of  no  utility  to 
us.  In  delivering  their  doctrines,  it  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  recommend  the  physical  pro- 
cesses of  industry  ;  they  should  define  the  precise 
degree  of  pliability  and  meanness  and  cunning  to 
be  exercised  in  general  intercourse  with  the  world. 
They  should  teach  us  in  what  language  and  with 
what  looks  we  should  ask  favours  ;  how  to  be 
importunate  without  offending;  how  to  appear 
benevolent  without  doing  good  to  any  one ;  and 
kind  and  friendly  even  in  refusal. 

We  have  known  some  few  individuals  who 
possessed  the  art  of  growing  rich ;  but  they  all 
differed  from  each  other  in  many  particulars. 
One,  a  hard  ascetic  man,  without  wife  or  chil- 
dren, accumulated  his  sordid  guineas  by  defraud- 
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ing  himself  of  proper  sxistenance  and  apparel.  His 
chimney  was  rarely  seen  to  smoke ;  the  hinges  of 
his  knocker  rusted  for  lack  of  use.  But  he  be- 
came wealthy.  Another,  jovial,  social,  agreeable, 
reached  the  same  goal  by  very  opposite  means. 
To  every  man  who  came  within  his  sphere  he  was 
a  friend  j  but  he  attracted  none,  unless  with  a 
clear  prospect  of  turning  them  to  some  advantage. 
With  the  most  profound  dissimulation,  he  ap- 
peared to  abandon  himself  to  the  guidance  of 
others,  thus  rendering  them  responsible  for  his 
success,  while,  at  bottom,  all  around  him  were 
simply  the  instruments  of  his  designs. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  inquire  minutely 
into  the  aim  of  those  pursuits  by  which  great  for- 
tunes are  generally  made.  Frequently,  we  think, 
it  would  be  found  to  be  frivolous,  seldom  useful, 
sometimes  pernicious.  Formerly,  when  credulity 
had  longer  ears  than  at  present,  one  of  the  best 
professions  going  was  that  of  prophet,  or  sooth- 
sayer, which,  in  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs 
and  through  men's  extreme  anxiety  to  look  be- 
hind the  veil  of  futurity,  was  held  in  very  high 
esteem.  Men  of  quick  apprehension  and  great 
natural  foresight,  strengthened  by  practice  and 
meditation,  attached  themselves  to  kings  or  ge- 
nerals, especially  if  they  were  about  to  embark 
in  distant  and  doubtful  expeditions  j  and  care- 
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fully  gathering  up  those  scattered  indications  of 
the  event,  which,  though  invisible  to  vulgar  eyes, 
could  not  fail  to  show  themselves  to  men  so 
deeply  interested  in  discovering  them,  they  boldly 
predicted  what  would  happen.  When  that  which 
they  foretold  came  to  pass,  they  were  rewarded  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when,  contrary  to  their 
prophesies,  disaster  and  overthrow  took  place, 
they  either  perished  in  the  general  wreck,  or  those 
perished  who  might  have  called  them  to  an  ac- 
count. Xenophon  tells  a  story  about  one  of  these 
soothsayers,  which  is  worth  repeating  :  When 
the  younger  Cyrus  was  marching  towards  Babylon 
against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  being  exceedingly 
anxious  about  the  event,  he  offered  sacrifice  and 
consulted  the  gods.  Silanus,  the  soothsayer,  who 
was  the  regular  prophet  or  chaplain  of  the  army, 
and  in  considerable  favour,  as  it  seems,  with 
Cyrus  himself;  Silanus,  I  say,  predicted  that 
no  engagement  would  take  place  for  ten  days. 
The  distance  then  between  the  armies,  and  the 
slowness  with  which  the  huge  forces  of  Persia  were 
known  to  move,  made  this  prophesy  extremely 
probable  ;  but  nevertheless,  Cyrus,  who  judged  of 
his  brother's  impatience  by  his  own,  promised 
Silanus  that,  should  his  prediction  be  verified,  he 
would  bestow  on  him  three  thousand  daricks. 
Fortune,  and  the  heavy  sands  through  which  they 
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marched,  favoured  the  prophet,  and  the  prince 
rewarded  him  with  the  promised  sum.  Thrasyllus, 
a  much  more  daring  and  skilful  prophet  than 
Silanus,  contrived  to  extract  large  gifts  even  from 
Tiberius  himself,  a  man  whom  we  might  have  ex- 
pected to  find  too  deeply  versed  in  the  arts  of 
knavery  to  he  deceived  by  a  soothsayer.  Even  in 
England,  and  so  late  as  the  civil  war,  prophesying 
was  still  a  good  profession ;  for  both  king  and 
parliament  used  to  buy  up  the  predictions  of  Lily 
at  a  good  price,  though  neither  could  succeed  in 
monopolizing  his  gift.  At  present  there  are  no 
prophets  of  any  great  consideration  or  celebrity,  ex- 
cept the  immortal  Francis  Moore,  who  still  issues 
annually  his  Sibylline  leaves  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Company  of  Stationers,  and  the  author  of  the 
"  Maxims,"  who  prophesies  weekly  for  his  own 
benefit.  Therefore,  this  excellent  profession  may 
be  said  to  have  suffered  an  almost  total  eclipse, 
though  there  is  still  hope  that  some  emperor  or 
prince  may  yet  have  compassion  on  it,  and  restore 
it  to  its  proper  dignity  among  men. 

A  still  surer  road  to  riches  has  been  discovered 
through  voluntary  vows  of  indigence  and  self- 
denial  ;  for  when  a  man  takes  an  oath  before  God 
that  he  will  remain  in  poverty,  and  torment  him- 
self by  abstinence  all  his  days,  the  world  imme- 
diately experiences  an  inconceivable  propensity  to 
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thwart  his  purpose,  by  furnishing  him  wherewith 
to  live  in  idleness  and  luxury  ;  by  making  him  a 
prince,  or  some  other  preposterous  piece  of  gene- 
rosity. Thus  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  originally 
a  poor  priest,  grew  up  by  degrees  to  be  the  dis- 
poser of  crowns,  both  here  and  hereafter,  and  still 
conceives  himself  entitled  to  talk  like  a  prince. 
England  itself,  the  country  where  sound  thinking 
has  been  supposed  to  prevail  more  extensively 
than  in  any  other,  has  still  twenty-six  princes,  or 
peers,  some  of  whom  receive  an  annual  income  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  professing 
self-denial,  and  teaching  humility  in  a  coach  and 
six.  Indeed,  the  church  is  at  present  the  most 
nourishing  profession  that  could  be  named  ;  as  a 
man  may  set  up  in  it  with  very  little  capital,  and 
with  very  great  chances  of  an  excellent  return.  It 
is  really,  therefore,  the  best  field  for  enterprise. 

Next  to  this  is  the  law,  in  which  men  subsist 
by  fomenting  the  quarrels  of  others.  Then  follow 
physic  and  the  stage: — quacks,  actors,  fiddlers, 
singers,  dancers,  &c.,  some  of  whom  live  more 
sumptuously  than  a  Roman  senator.  We  should 
be  obliged  to  some  patient  calculator  if  he  would 
inform  us  how  much  is  paid  annually  by  the 
English  people  for  the  pleasures  of  the  stage,  and 
what  proportion  of  the  money  goes  to  eunuchs 
and  foreigners,  who  carry  what  they  get,  or  at 
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least  what  they  save,  into  other  countries.  The 
stage  is  undoubtedly  the  most  elegant  amusement 
of  civilized  life,  and  an  actor  or  a  singer  a  very 
respectable  person.  But,  notwithstanding,  it  might 
perhaps  be  found,  were  inquiry  made,  that  the 
gains  of  this  class  of  persons  were  much  more  ex- 
orbitant than  a  wise  people  ought  to  approve.  An 
opera  singer  refused  the  other  day  to  be  hired  for 
less  than  two  hundred  pounds  per  night.  For 
how  many  nights,  at  this  rate,  must  she  exhibit 
her  powers  in  order  to  acquire  an  independence, 
and  consequently  the  ability  to  withdraw  the 
pleasure  she  can  afford,  from  the  public  ?  For 
five  hundred  evenings  she  would  receive  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  which,  at  five  per  cent., 
would  give  her  an  income  of  five  thousand  pounds 
per  annum.  It  is  true,  that  all  this  while  she 
must  live ;  but  she  might  live  very  handsomely 
for  a  singer,  and  still  possess  at  the  end  of 
the  above  period  four  thousand  pounds  per 
annum. 

It  may,  in  general,  be  remarked,  that  as  civi- 
lization advances  pleasures  grow  more  expensive. 
This  is  a  curious  fact.  For  the  natural  effect,  we 
are  told,  of  civilization  is,  to  multiply  the  pleasures 
of  life,  and,  in  other  cases,  things  greatly  multi- 
plied become  cheap.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  only 
aristocratical  pleasures  which  rise  in  value  as 
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mankind  advance  in  wisdom,  and  that  from  the 
superior  excellence  of  their  nature.  What  then 
are  the  pleasures  that  become  expensive  in  pro- 
portion as  we  advance  in  refinement  ?  Those  of 
intellect  ?  Those  of  the  imagination  ?  By  no 
means.  A  man  may  buy  Shakspeare,  and  so  pos- 
sess a  treasure  for  life,  for  much  less  than  a  no- 
bleman gives  to  hear  a  single  song  at  the  opera. 
If  we  love  the  arts,  a  few  shillings  will  lay  before 
us  the  chef-d'oeuvres  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
In  many  cases,  we  have  but  to  walk  into  a  public 
gallery  to  taste  these  pleasures  gratis.  A  look 
into  the  Museum  brings  you  acquainted  with  the 
genius  of  Egypt  and  Greece ;  there  you  may 
touch  the  gods  of  the  Nile,  of  the  Ilyssus,  or  of  the 
Tiber ;  shake  hands  with  Isis  or  Apollo,  or,  for 
variety,  contemplate  the  combs  and  bodkins  of  a 
Roman  lady.  Were  an  exact  scale  made  of  all 
human  enjoyments,  showing  how  many  are  open 
to  all  those  who  possess  competency  and  leisure  j 
how  many  can  be  tasted  exclusively  by  a  noble ; 
how  many  by  nothing  short  of  royalty ;  it  would, 
we  suspect,  be  discovered  that  the  higher  orders 
have  not  been  able  to  monopolize  the  real  delights 
of  life,  and  that  every  thing  which  they  alone  can 
possess  has  no  value  but  what  is  attributed  to  it 
by  opinion. 

Riches  are  very  often  acquired  by  some  Intel- 
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lectual  or  physical  defect.  Kings,  the  great 
stewards  of  Mammon  in  Europe,  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  maintain,  under  one  name  or 
another,  a  fool  at  court,  in  order  perhaps  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  his  congenial  conversation.  Some- 
times one  such  personage  is  deemed  insufficient, 
and  half  the  court  is  therefore  formed  from  that 
family.  These  innocent  people,  however,  being 
thus,  to  the  great  wrong  and  injury  of  the  keepers 
of  Bedlams,  left  at  large,  contrive,  with  all  their 
simplicity,  to  extract  fortunes  from  royal  muni- 
ficence, and  to  found  families  in  which  the  original 
virtue  of  the  race  is  transmitted  to  the  latest 
posterity.  His  Majesty  of  Byzantium,  having 
much  business  to  transact  in  his  palace  which 
would  not  very  well  bear  to  be  painted  by  the 
tongue,  has  a  particular  affection  for  persons  whom 
nature  has  deprived  of  that  mischievous  little 
organ.  These,  with  the  help  of  other  imperfect 
beings,  sow  up  his  offending  wives  in  sacks,  and 
introduce  them  to  the  fishes  of  the  Bosphorus.  The 
same  prince  has  likewise  as  large  a  troop  of  Lillipu- 
tians about  his  person  as  can  possibly  be  found  in 
his  dominions  :  and  upon  all  these  step-children 
of  nature  he  showers  his  bounty  in  profusion,  as  if 
he  were  commissioned  to  patronise  imperfection. 
In  Turkey,  therefore,  it  is  fortunate  to  be  under 
two  feet  in  stature,  to  be  born  without  a  tongue, 
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or  without  reason — for,  as  the  sultan  patronises 
mutes  and  dwarfs,  the  people  patronise  idiots. 

During  the  brain  fever  produced  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi scheme  among  the  Parisians  of  the  last 
century,  a  poor  man,  who  very  fortunately  hap- 
pened to  be  hunch-backed,  made  a  large  fortune 
in  a  few  days,  by  hiring  out  his  shoulders  for  a 
desk  to  the  speculators  in  the  "  Rue  Quinquem- 
poix."  Sappho's  sister-in-law  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  queen  by  the  beauty  of  her  slipper ;  for 
a  vulture  happening  one  day  to  be  flying  over 
her  garden  while  she  was  bathing,  saw  her  slip- 
pers lying  on  the  edge  of  the  marble  basin,  and, 
snatching  up  one  of  them,  flew  away  with  it  to 
Memphis,  and  dropped  it  before  the  king,  as  he 
was  walking  in  his  gardens.  His  majesty,  being 
a  connoisseur  in  pretty  feet,  was  smitten  with 
this  slipper,  and  causing  search  to  be  made  for 
the  owner ;  that  is,  advertising,  we  presume,  in 
the  '  Times  '  and  '  Chronicle  '  of  those  days,  he  at 
length  discovered  the  lady  concerned,  and  mar- 
ried her. 

Among  the  Romans,  fortune-making  was  a 
regular  profession,  the  whole  art  and  mystery 
of  which  consisted  in  knowing  how  to  flatter 
and  wheedle  old  men  who  were  about  to  make 
their  will.  The  artist,  like  Edmund  in  Lear,  had 
very  frequently  to  make  his  way  through  the 
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honour  or  life  of  a  beloved  son  or  daughter ;  but 
he  was  not  discouraged  by  such  accidents.  If 
people  would  stand  in  his  path,  and  thwart  him  in 
his  vocation,  he  could  not  help  it;  upon  their 
own  heads  was  the  blame.  He  by  no  means 
wished  to  contend  with  them;  he  was  their  fa- 
ther's friend ;  and  if  they  would  suffer  the  good 
old  gentleman  to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  and 
choose  his  heir,  well ;  if  not,  it  was  his  duty,  at 
all  events,  to  see  his  patron  free. 

Such  are  some  of  the  methods  of  thriving 
which  either  have  prevailed  or  are  still  prevalent. 
I  have  barely  glanced  over  them  hastily,  in  the 
hope  that  the  author  of  the  "  Maxims,"  or  his 
humble  admirer,  may  be  induced  to  give  the  world 
a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  thing  is 
very  much  wanted  :  for  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  money  is  com  • 
monly  acquired,  have  very  seldom  been  properly 
characterized  or  defined ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  great  number  of  books  daily  inflicted  on  the 
public,  we  perceive  no  symptoms  of  an  approach 
to  this  branch  of  philosophy  ;  which  therefore 
appears  to  be  left,  by  common  consent,  to  be 
handled  by  the  enlightened  and  ingenuous  author 
of  the  "  Maxims  "  in  question. 
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CHAP.  IX. 
PREMATURE  GENIUS. 

Yon  light  is  not  day-light,  I  know  it  weU; 
It  is  gome  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

THE  productions  of  precocious  genius  are  sure 
at  first  to  be  over-rated  by  the  public  ;  for  what- 
ever is  unusual  excites  wonder,  —  an  emotion, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  always  obscures  its  own 
source  and  origin.  It  is  true,  common  sense 
resumes  its  empire  in  the  long  run,  and  either 
consigns  the  marvel  to  oblivion,  (the  usual 
consummation,)  or  by  dissipating  all  factitious 
and  temporary  interest,  reduces  it  to  a  very  un- 
important thing.  It  is,  however,  too  much  the 
custom,  on  all  occasions,  to  value  things,  not  ac- 
cording to  their  intrinsic  excellence,  (the  only 
thing  for  which  they  should  be  valued,)  but  for 
some  circumstance  attending  their  production, 
or  connected  with  their  author.  We  are  shown  a 
novel  or  a  poem ;  we  read,  and  think  it  nothing 
extraordinary.  But  then  some  critic,  or  some 
friend  to  the  author,  starts  up,  and  lets  us  know 
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it  was  written  by  a  ploughman,  or  by  a  very 
youthful  boy  or  girl.  We  examine  the  work  again, 
and  immediately  the  case  is  altered.  Thoughts 
and  images,  which  we  carelessly  overlooked  when 
seeking  merely  for  the  pleasure  arising  from 
beauty  of  composition,  now  assume,  as  the  po- 
liticians say,  an  imposing  attitude ;  and  we  ex- 
claim, as  we  go  along,  "  How  wonderful  this  — 
considering  by  whom  it  was  written !  " 

Mankind  are  doubtless  very  right  in  encou- 
raging unfolding  talent,  in  whatever  shape  it 
appears ;  but  in  estimating  the  value  of  pre- 
cocity, (unless  I  am  grievously  deceived,)  the 
principle  of  utility  should  be  diligently  kept  in 
sight.  Were  it  put  to  us,  whether  we  would  have 
all  the  sunshine  of  the  year,  or  the  brightest  of  it, 
poured  upon  February  and  March,  with  the  cer- 
tainty or  the  risk  of  seeing  June  and  July  cold 
and  gloomy,  we  should  certainly  all  vote  for  leav- 
ing things  as  they  are.  The  spring  of  life  should 
be  like  that  of  the  year,  the  season  of  buds  and 
blossoms,  not  of  fruit.  A  boy,  if  properly  em- 
ployed, and  duly  impressed  with  a  reverence  for 
the  public,  will  always  find  more  delight  in  im- 
bibing the  ideas  of  others,  or  in  being  taught  the 
secret  of  forming  ideas  for  himself,  than  in  the 
thought  of  metamorphosing  his  mind  into  a 
spectacle  or  a  wonder  to  amuse  the  multitude. 
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Genius  would  be  indeed  divine  if  it  could  antici- 
pate education  and  experience,  and  burst  forth  at 
once  complete,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter.  But  as  such  is  not  the  fact,  precocity 
appears,  in  general,  to  be  a  kind  of  mortgaging  of 
the  riches  of  manhood,  to  make  a  flash  before- 
hand. For,  among  all  the  "  wonderful  "  boys  who 
have  ever  appeared,  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  has 
continued  his  superiority  through  after-life,  or  left 
behind  him  any  valuable  monument  of  talent. 
Nevertheless,  the  appetite  for  marvel  prevails,  and 
the  newspapers  teem,  every  now  and  then,  with 
an  infant  calculator,  an  infant  musician,  or  an  in- 
fant actor.  The  sponsors  of  these  prodigies,  who 
"  promise  and  vow  many  things  in  their  names," 
christen  them,  of  course,  magnificently ;  the  public 
run  to  witness  their  feats,  rumours  of  wonders 
are  set  on  foot,  money  is  paid,  the  mania  grows 
fashionable,  the  marvels  themselves  get  rich,  and 
anon  sneak  willingly  away  into  oblivion.  This, 
to  speak  generally,  is  the  history  of  precocity. 

Upon  the  same  principle  which  disposes  us  to 
be  dazzled  by  premature  capacity,  we  extend  our 
admiration  to  other  strange  things.  And  as  the 
complete  mastery  of  the  will  is  among  the  rarest 
acquisitions  which  man  can  possess,  whatever  ap- 
pears to  have  resulted  from  it,  though  the  effect 
should  be  entirely  useless,  is  sure  to  raise  in  many 
H  5 
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minds  a  very  strong  degree  of  astonishment  and 
wonder.  We  admire  the  people  who  raised  the 
huge  masses  of  the  pyramids,  from  no  better  mo- 
tives, as  far  as  we  can  see,  than  the  pleasure  of 
piling  one  stone  upon  another.  We  experience 
the  same  emotion  towards  the  Persian  who  em- 
ployed himself  for  fifty  years  in  constructing  a 
walking- stick.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
traveller  from  whom  we  learn  the  fact,  should 
have  forgotten  the  name  of  this  Persian  Job  ;  but 
it  appears  that  the  stick  was  formed  from  innu- 
merable pieces,  probably  of  ebony,  ivory,  and 
gold,  wrought  like  the  most  beautiful  arabesques 
into  exquisite  designs.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a 
singular  curiosity;  but  in  thinking  of  it,  the 
principal  circumstance  is  the  half  century  con- 
sumed in  producing  it.  That  a  man  should  have 
got  up  in  the  morning,  and  gone  to  bed  at  night, 
with  the  idea  of  the  same  walking-stick  in  his 
head,  for  fifty  years,  is  next  door  to  a  miracle ; 
and  perhaps  the  great  pyramid  was  completed  in 
less  time  than  the  walking-stick  of  Ispahan. 

To  do  what  other  people  cannot,  or,  which  is 
much  the  same  thing,  will  not  do,  is  a  sure  road 
to  notoriety.  The  Mohammedan  saint  who  sat 
naked  on  the  sands  of  Egypt,  near  Belbes,  when 
Baumgarten  passed  that  way,  and  Sir  Charles  Sed- 
ley,  who  was  pleased  to  expose  himself  in  the  same 
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condition  to  the  populace  of  London,  were  actuated 
by  exactly  the  same  motive.  Had  the  Egyptians  and 
Londoners  of  those  days  been  blind,  both  the  saint 
and  the  baronet  would  have  kept  on  their  garments. 
With  respect  to  fancy,  a  very  gloomy  theory 
prevails  :  it  is  compared  to  a  flower  which  is 
beautiful  in  the  morning,  while  the  dews  are  on 
the  ground,  but  which  long  before  noon  fades  and 
withers  on  the  stem.  The  simile,  were  it  correct, 
would  be  beautiful ;  but  happily  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  it.  The  utmost  which  can  be  conceded 
to  this  theory  is,  that  in  those  whose  imaginative 
powers  disclose  themselves  too  early,  a  premature 
decay,  a  shrinking  and  shrivelling  of  the  leaves  of 
fancy,  may  take  place,  as,  according  to  an  able 
and  distinguished  writer,  it  did  in  Pope  even 
before  the  age  of  thirty-two.  "By  that  time,"  says 
he,  "  the  brilliancy  of  fancy,  the  blandishments 
of  youth,  and  the  warmth  of  friendship,  were 
over."  If  the  biographer  held  this  melancholy 
creed  of  Pope  only,  it  was  paying  the  genius  and 
character  of  our  great  poet  a  very  bad  compliment : 
if  he  had  any  thought  of  applying  the  notion 
generally,  nothing  could  be  more  incorrect.  When 
Euripides  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  in  Ma- 
cedonia, one  of  his  oldest  friends  declared,  in  his 
excessive  grief,  that  could  he,  with  many,  believe 
man  to  be  possessed  of  sentiment  beyond  the 
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grave,  he  would  instantly  commit  suicide  to  be 
with  Euripides.  So  long  had  the  warmth  of  friend- 
ship survived  in  that  old  Greek.  But,  in  fact,  every 
man's  experience  will  furnish  him  with  examples 
which  upset  this  doctrine.  That  fancy,  or,  more 
properly,  imagination,  does  not  so  soon  forsake  the 
mind  as  the  same  writer  imagines,  is  a  fact  which  I 
should  scarcely  have  thought  of  proving,  but  for 
the  above  startling  assertion.  Example,  however, 
shall  stand  in  place  of  argument :  Homer,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  was  to- 
lerably advanced  in  middle  life  when  he  produced 
the  Iliad,  and  the  Odyssey  was  the  work  of  his 
old  age.  Sophocles  wrote  his  (Edipus  Coloneus 
after  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  year.  Virgil 
was  above  forty  when  he  commenced  the  Eneid. 
Milton  might  be  termed  old  at  the  time  that  he 
was  employed  in  writing  his  noblest  work ;  and 
Shakspeare,  allowed  to  have  surpassed  all  man- 
kind in  richness  of  fancy,  did  not,  according  to 
Rowe,  begin  his  matchless  creations  till  he  had 
reached  that  fatal  time  of  life,  at  which  this 
eloquent  'writer  seems  to  think  the  brilliancy  of 
fancy  and  warmth  of  friendship  are  over.  To  add 
one  more  example,  Dryden  is  said  to  have  increased 
in  splendour  of  imagination  as  he  approached  the 
goal ;  or,  to  use  Pope's  phrase,  "his  fire,  like  the 
sun's,  shined  clearest  towards  its  setting." 
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CHAP.  X. 

CHARACTER  OF  HUMOROUS  AND  IMPAS- 
SIONED WRITERS. 


-He  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 


With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 

In  mangled  forms.  As  You  LIKE  IT. 

Break  off,  break  off,  I  feel  the  different  pace 

Of  some  chaste  footing  near  about  this  ground.— COMUS. 


IT  is  the  fault  of  the  public  that  authors  sometimes 
render  themselves  despicable  by  their  levity,  for 
they  require  a  seasoning  of  humour  in  every  thing, 
though  there  seem  to  be  many  subjects,  not  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  attention,  with  which  it  is 
wholly  incongruous.  Humour,  in  fact,  is  hostile 
to  true  eloquence,  which  is  nothing  if  it  be  not 
impassioned.  For  when  the  springs  of  the  heart 
are  broken  up,  and  flowing  into  the  main  current 
of  the  understanding — when  life,  and  society,  and 
nature,  seem  nothing  but  as  they  are  molten  into 
the  stream  of  passion,  what  has  the  quaint  face 
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of  humour  to  do  in  the  picture  ?     By  the  side  of 
passion  it  looks  like  the  dwarfs  who,  in  the   old 
romances,  travel  in  the   train  of  giants.     There 
are    compositions,    however,    of   which  it    is   the 
pervading  spirit ;   such,  for  example,  as  are  those 
which  we  take  up  to  wile  away  the  intervals  of 
business  or  of  study.     Here  it  is  at  home ;  here 
it  may  strut  and  bluster  about,  like  a  jolly  host, 
and  see  to  the  entertainment  of  the  guests.     True 
humour,  like  a  good  landlord,  should  have  a  kind 
of  ubiquity.     In  every  composition  in  which  it  is 
admissible,   it    should  be    the    groundwork,    the 
woof  appearing  across  every  thread  of  the  tex- 
ture,   and   visible    through    every    superinduced 
ornament.     This   circumstance  alone  would  dis- 
tinguish it  from  wit,  which  comes  in  flashes  like 
lightning,  and    is  gone  as   rapidly.     The   one   is 
a    continuous,   the    other   a    momentary   feeling. 
While  reading  a  humorous  work,  the  face  per- 
petually wears  a  kind  of  suppressed  smile,  easily 
relaxing  into  laughter  ;  while  a  witty  one  induces 
a  succession  of  cloud  and  sunshine,  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  higher,  though  less  sustained,  plea- 
sure.    Shakspeare  is  the  most  witty  writer  in  the 
world  j  but  there  is  no  one  who  deserves  the  title 
of  most  humoro\is. 

In  that   light  and  fugitive  prose,  the  happy 
medium  through  which   many   ordinary  writers 
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convey  their  ideas  to  their  readers,  humour  might 
well  take  place  of  that  unbecoming  pomp  which 
is  often  so  assiduously  cultivated,  and  is  so  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  conceptions.  When  the 
mind  is  full,  nay,  overflowing  with  its  own  rich- 
ness, it  may  be  allowed  to  pour  forth  its  exube- 
rance, ore  rotunda;  but  when  it  has  only  a  few 
tiny  arrows  to  shoot  away,  it  were  folly  to  borrow 
the  bow  of  Hercules  : — therefore  should  an  easy 
and  modest  style  be  adopted  by  all  the  rank  and 
file  members  of  the  republic  of  letters. 

This  style  is  of  course  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
pression of  great  ideas,  to  the  unfolding  of  new 
principles,  and  incongruous  to  the  passionate  pur- 
suit of  truth.  Gravity,  with  sparing  figure  and 
solemn  march,  is  the  natural  matrix  for  the  ripen- 
ing and  bringing  forth  of  lofty  speculations  ;  and 
to  throw  the  gaudy  mantle  of  fashionable  eloquence 
over  them,  would  be  to  deck  the  Crotonian  wrest- 
ler in  gause  and  ribbands.  Lord  Bacon's  grave 
and  sententious  language,  is  as  no  less  charac- 
teristic of  lofty  wisdom  than  his  ideas,  and  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  expressive  brevity  of  Tacitus, 
than  that  of  any  other  modern  writer.  It  is 
earnest,  severe,  yet  glowing  with  the  grandest 
metaphors.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  exalted  writing 
in  the  English  language.  But  such  a  style  is  not 
to  be  imitated  by  a  man  of  less  genius  than  him- 
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self;  and  an  equal  magnitude  of  mind  would 
always  give  birth  to  equal  dignity  and  richness  of 
expression.  For  to  one  who  was  perpetually  fol- 
lowing the  track  of  nature,  through  all  her 
heights  and  depths,  and  making  the  experiment, 
as  it  were,  of  how  far  the  human  soul  could 
keep  pace  with  her  movements,  it  was  necessary 
that  language  should  be  a  lever  of  immense  power, 
to  lift  about  and  support  the  weight  of  his  specu- 
lations. He  had  no  occasion  to  seek  for  orna- 
ment, it  was  enough  if  he  could  find  expressions 
adequate  to  the  force  of  his  ideas. 

But  how  would  a  man  after  Bacon's  own  heart 
be  received  now  ?  Would  his  sententious  wisdom 
be  listened  to  ?  I  think  it  would,  by  as  many  as 
truly  value  Bacon  j  but  it  might  not  be  popular. 
He  is  not  popular  himself,  and  no  wonder  :  for, 
to  follow  him  through  all  his  route,  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  possess  a  preliminary  knowledge,  which 
very  few  can  attain ;  and  to  take  up  with  him  for 
part  of  the  way  without  that  knowledge,  is  next 
to  impossible. 

I  have  often  depictured  Wisdom  to  myself,  as 
an  immense  forest,  situated  a  little  out  of  the  road 
of  life;  and  writers  as  so  many  woodmen,  who 
undertake  to  furnish  mankind  with  their  neces- 
sary fuel.  Some  when  they  get  to  this  wood,  go 
to  work  seriously,  with  hatchet  and  rope,  and  do 
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not  return  until  their  burden  be  nearly  as  large  as 
they  can  bear ;  but  others,  as  soon  as  they  reach 
it,  snatch  up  a  small  stick  or  two,  and  hasten 
back,  lest  they  should  lose  the  credit  of  having 
purveyed  for  the  fires  of  the  public.  The  latter, 
by  going  often,  keep  up  a  show  of  business,  and 
entice  numerous  customers ;  whereas,  when  the 
former  return,  their  load  is  frequently  too  great 
for  easy  sale,  and  they  are  allowed  to  keep  it 
for  themselves,  and  make  the  best  they  can  of  it. 
These  men  had  need  be  grave,  unless  indeed 
they  become  witty  upon  their  own  mistake,  and 
take  to  picking  their  burden  to  pieces  for  the 
convenience  of  sale.  But  gravity  has  been  treated 
as  a  mask,  behind  which  folly  is  supposed  to  have 
mocked  at  mankind.  This  may -have  sometimes 
been  the  case ;  but  folly  is  seldom  mistress  of  so 
much  forbearance,  as  is  implied  by  the  act  of 
hiding  her  beauty.  She  generally,  to  do  her  jus- 
tice, loves  to  show  her  own  features,  whatever  to 
the  contrary  may  have  been  said  to  her  dispa- 
ragement. 

Gravity  is  not  the  sourness  of  a  monk,  but 
the  earnest  thoughtfulness  of  a  legislator,  and  in 
reality  has  never  been  allied  to  shallowness  or  im- 
posture. It  is  as  different  from  the  frozen  com- 
posure of  a  quack,  as  is  the  calm  surface  of  the 
ocean,  ever  moved  by  tides  and  currents,  from 
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the  stagnation  of  a  summer  pool.  It  is  the  habit 
of  face  and  mind  of  those  who  deal  in  weighty 
and  massive  thought,  who  having  much  on  board, 
cannot  dare  the  shallows  like  an  unloaded  skiff. 
Minds  of  great  depth  and  solidity  have  seldom 
been  remarkable  for  natural  humour,  and  not  often 
for  wit ;  the  former  requiring  a  slight  contortion 
of  mind,  and  the  latter  a  facility  of  turning  round 
to  catch  the  glances  of  a  meteor, — both  which  are 
almost  incompatible  with  their  nature.  Humour, 
united  commonly  with  shrewdness  of  observation, 
has  a  natural  repugnance  to  intense  speculation. 
It  always  loves  to  feel  itself  at  ease,  and  be  able 
to  observe  its  own  movements  and  their  results. 
The  man  of  humour  grows  more  humorous  from 
perceiving  the  effects  of  his  character  upon  man- 
kind ;  and  a  man  who  naturally  has  none  at  all, 
may  acquire  it  by  being  attentive  to  its  sources 
and  mode  of  operation.  There  is  a  certain  inge- 
nuity of  thought,  for  which,  perhaps,  we  have  no 
name,  exceedingly  resembling  humour,  but  still 
possessing  a  difference,  which  is  observable  in 
writers  of  the  highest  kind.  It  is  conversant 
about  ordinary  ideas,  conferring  upon  them  a  kind 
of  importance  very  different  from  bombast  j  and 
though  it  be  neither  wit  nor  humour,  it  is  supe- 
rior to  them  both.  It  consists  in  the  carrying  of 
an  idea  out  of  the  common  highway  of  thought, 
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and  placing  it,  as  it  were,  in  the  cell  of  a  temple. 
It  may,  perhaps,  differ  from  the  humorous  only 
by  being  more  subtle  and  refined  j  but  the  degree 
justifies  its  exclusion  from  that  class  of  things. 
It  is  a  kind  of  purified  fire  which  plays  about 
the  horizon  of  wit,  but  is  visible  only  to  a  few. 
This  is  not  incompatible  with  gravity,  because  it  is 
rare,  gentle,  and  seemingly  accidental.  The  mind 
gives  into  it  unconciously,  and  is  warmed  and  en- 
livened, and  made  sensible  of  pleasure,  without 
being  seduced  from  its  track,  or  called  to  look  aside 
upon  the  tricks  of  an  intellectual  mountebank. 

It  is  as  difficult,  however,  to  be  temperate  in 
the  use  of  wit,  when  one  possesses  the  power,  as 
in  that  of  figures  and  elaborated  fancies.  Men 
commonly  go  into  the  regions  of  imagination,  as 
children  do  into  a  flower-garden,  resolved  to  deck 
their  discourses  with  as  many  metaphors  as  pos- 
sible ;  not  being  aware  that  self-denial  is  in  this 
affair,  as  in  virtue,  the  true  foundation  of  great- 
ness. Gravity  implies  this  self-denial,  and  is  the 
highest  possible  compliment  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader ;  as  it  supposes  him  capable  of  follow- 
ing the  natural  march  of  the  understanding 
through  a  path  which  cannot  always  be  strewed 
with  flowers,  but  must  sometimes  be  pursued 
over  the  cold  and  rugged  heights  of  truth.  Cer- 
tain modern  critics,  judging  of  the  ancients  by  the 
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rules  which  governed  their  own  system  of  compo- 
sition, seem  to  have  imagined  that  the  severe  and 
abstemious  taste  of  the  great  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome  proceeded  from  poverty  of  fancy ;  and 
that,  therefore,  these  vaunted  models  of  eloquence 
were  in  reality  destitute  of  Genius  !  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  richest  soil  must  necessarily 
be  covered  by  the  thickest  foliage  j  or  that  the 
rude  tree  of  the  forest  should  yield  in  beauty  to 
the  pretty  shrub  in  the  nursery.  If  cultivation 
be  any  thing,  it  is  as  much  the  art  of  clearing 
away  the  exuberances  of  nature,  of  repressing  her 
endeavour  to  shoot  up  into  useless  luxuriance,  as 
it  is  that  of  appropriating  to  each  soil  the  things 
which  it  is  capable  of  bringing  to  perfection. 
The  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  this 
art  5  and  it  appears  to  savour  a  little  of  presump- 
tion in  a  critic  to  speak  so  contemptuously,  even 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  of  a  people  who  reck- 
oned among  themselves  an  Aristotle,  a  Dionysius, 
and  a  Longinus.  But  it  is  really  inconsistent  with 
genius  to  evaporate  continually  in  trope  and 
figure  :  it  lays  hold  of  images  when,  like  a  spe- 
culum, they  can  reflect  its  ideas  out  upon  man- 
kind with  greater  lustre  than  a  plain  statement, 
but  never  suffers  them  to  grow  up  into  a  second 
surface  over  its  meaning.  Words  even  when  the 
most  closely  connected  with  ideas  are  inadequate 
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to  represent  them  fully,  and  are  apt  to  cloud  and 
distract  the  meaning  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to 
the  contrary ;  but  to  introduce  a  new  language 
of  metaphor,  would  be  to  draw  another  curtain 
over  a  thing  which  you  find  difficult  clearly  to 
perceive  through  one.  You  may  occasionally 
stand  in  the  shadow,  as  it  were,  of  a  metaphor, 
and  see  more  clearly  than  you  could  in  the  open 
glare  of  a  bare  surface ;  but  who  is  not  sensible 
that  to  multiply  shadow  must  be  to  obscure  the 
view  ?  The  Greeks  were  not  ignorant  of  this,  and 
therefore,  unless  by  a  simile  they  could  at  once 
add  beauty  and  clearness  to  their  expressions, 
they  severely  rejected  it.  The  ancients  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  that  nothing  could  be  illustrated 
by  any  thing  more  obscure  or  less  known  than 
itself.  We  are  not  so  fastidious  ;  and  one  of  our 
greatest  poets  has,  in  a  very  beautiful  passage, 
attempted  to  illustrate  an  universal  thing  by  com- 
paring it  with  one  very  little  known.  I  allude  to 
the  likening  of  the  dying  away  of  an  Italian 
sunset  to  the  changing  hues  of  an  expiring  dol- 
phin. In  reality,  it  is  the  fading  of  the  evening 
light  which  illustrates,  in  this  instance,  and  makes 
known  the  thing  meant  to  bring  it  nearer  to 
our  conceptions.  For  few  have  marked  or  seen 
the  fleeting  colours  of  that  beautiful  fish  when 
dying  ;  but  the  delightful  lapses  of  light  through 
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the  darkened  west  have  not  escaped  any  eye.  This 
simile,  then,  adds  beauty  and  splendour  to  the 
language,  and  by  the  bringing  together  of  things 
so  unconnected,  communicates  admiration  and 
pleasure  to  the  mind  ;  but  no  additional  clearness 
is  derived  to  the  original  ideas  from  its  introduc- 
tion, but  rather  obscurity. 

Although,  however,  excessive  imagery,  and  allu- 
sion and  comparison,  detract  something  from  the 
character  of  gravity,  as  implying  too  much  endea- 
vour to  be  striking,  still  there  is  nothing  in  them 
incongruous  to  its  nature.  The  excess  may  arise 
from  over  richness  of  fancy,  and  may  be  subdued 
by  time,  or  worn  into  proportion  and  harmony  by 
the  operation  of  reflection.  But  should  some- 
thing of  it  still  remain,  and  survive  the  hand  of 
correction  and  experience,  it  would  yet  be  no 
more  than  the  triumph  of  wild  nature  over  the 
principles  of  art,  and  would  not  militate  against  the 
utmost  gravity  of  mind.  Many  ordinary  writers 
imagine,  that  to  be  serious  is  to  be  dull ;  and  dis- 
missing, in  consequence,  every  propensity  to  it 
from  the  moment  they  take  up  the  pen  of  author- 
ship, they  pursue  a  kind  of  phantom  of  the  Rabe- 
lais vein,  until  it  leads  them  neck -deep  into 
absurdity.  The  truth,  that  whatever  be  our  end 
we  cannot  all  reach  it  by  the  same  path,  seems 
lost  upon  them :  they  would  all  be  light,  gay  and 
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graceful  in  their  style,  be  the  subject  of  their 
discussion  what  it  may.  There  is  no  quarter 
given  to  serious  and  passionate  inquiry ;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  for  which  they  can  consent  to 
hush  the  spirits  to  quiet :  we  must  laugh — we 
must  be  tickled — we  must  be  wafted  about  in  the 
car  of  humorous  fancy — or  we  are  undone.  A 
serious  style  is  like  a  quaker's  hat  in  a  drawing- 
room — the  butt  of  every  witling's  jest.  Even 
men  of  talent  sometimes  give  currency  to  this 
mintage,  by  bending  before  the  mode.  What 
then  can  a  writer  of  earnest  feeling  expect  to 
gain  ?  Will  he  turn  his  vigorous  fancy,  as  our 
ancestors  did  their  trees,  into  apes  and  lions,  to 
divert  or  terrify  the  vulgar  ?  Will  he  shrink  his 
dimensions,  like  the  Genius  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
till  he  be  small  enough  to  enter  the  box  of 
tea-table  criticism  ?  He  will  prefer  awaiting,  un- 
thumbed  by  greasy  students,  the  fulness  of  time 
spoken  of  by  Swift,  to  undergo  purification,  and 
ascend  the  sky. 

True  humour  and  wit  are  always  valuable,  but 
they  are  as  stubborn  as  gravity,  and  not  more 
conforming  to  the  mode.  Those  who  possess 
little  of  either,  endeavour  to  make  up  by  plia- 
bility what  they  want  in  power ;  and  if  they  can- 
not be  the  dictators,  will  be  the  parasites  of  the 
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public.     An  excellent  writer  of  the  present  day, 
remarkable  for  true  wit  and  agreeable  fancies,  in 
speaking  of  the  genius  of  Hogarth,  has  ventured 
a  very  questionable  doctrine,  which  has  been  made 
use  of  by  many  of  his  lucky  contemporaries.     He 
tells  us,  that  a  work  should  be  estimated  by  the 
quantity  of  thought  required  to  produce  it ;  and 
that,  therefore,   Hogarth  may  be    deemed    (if  it 
shall  be  found  that  his  works  contain  as  muck 
thought)  as  great  a  genius  as  Raffaelle  or  Michael 
Angelo.     But  this  was  said  pro  tempore  to   suit 
the  occasion,  and  was  never  meant  to  be  strictly 
believed.     For  the  writer  must  have  known  that 
it  is  the  quality  of  thought  which  determines  its 
rank ;    that   a    square    mile   of   common   is   not 
worth  a  square  mile  of  rich  arable   or   pasture 
land — that  thought  is  valuable  only  when  produc- 
tive of  great  results — that  a  man  may  in  reality 
waste  all  the  vigour  of  his  mind  in  thinking  on  a 
subject  which  is  not  fertile  in  one  useful  or  noble 
truth.     Helvetius  tells  us    of  an  honest  French 
author,  who  spent  twenty  years'  study  in  com- 
posing a  Treatise  on  the  Nightingale.      His  own 
work  on  the  Mind,  by  which  he  will  be  known  to 
posterity,  was  not,  perhaps,  the  production  of  a 
greater  quantity   of  thought  —  but  how  different 
the  results  !     It  appears,  in  fact,  that  thought  is 
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noble  or  worthless,  great  or  contemptible,  as  it 
is  directed  to  sublime  and  useful,  or  mean  and 
petty  ends. 

Many  who  hold  this  pleasing  doctrine,  respect- 
ing the  quantity  of  thought,  are  doubtless  to  be 
ranked  with  the  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the 
Nightingale. — But  is  it  not  unfortunate  that  a 
writer  of  undoubted  excellence  should  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  propagation  of  a  pernicious  error  ? 
That  he  should  persuade  those  who,  perhaps  justly, 
look  upon  him  as  their  oracle,  that  provided  they 
think  a  good  deal,  it  is  no  matter  upon  what? 
Every  thing  which  looks  towards  this  conclusion, 
should  be  considered  by  a  writer  as  heretical, 
and  destructive  of  the  commonwealth  of  letters. 
Carried  into  morals,  it  would,  in  reality,  be  sub- 
versive of  political  states ;  for  were  citizens  per- 
suaded that  virtue  was  measured  by  the  quantity 
of  action,  how  long  would  any  polity  continue  ? 
Thus  it  is  that  Respice  finem,  may  be  accounted 
a  divine  maxim,  for  half  the  errors  of  the  world 
are  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  it. 

But  the  worst  effect  of  the  heedless  levity 
spoken  of  above,  is  its  being  destructive  of  the 
passion  of  study.  For  when  the  mind  comes  to 
regard  every  thing  as  a  fit  subject  for  trifling 
upon,  or  erects  things  trifling  by  nature  into 
I  2 
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important  objects  of  study,  we  may  be  sure  it 
will  not  regard  any  intellectual  attainment  as  a 
thing  to  awaken  the  ardour  of  passion,  or  will 
soon  be  thrown  back  in  its  ascent  by  the  frivolity 
of  its  object.  Earnestness  is  the  only  thing 
which  can  preserve  the  elasticity  of  the  mind 
throughout  its  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  that 
can  only  be  maintained  by  allowing  the  object  of 
our  wishes  to  preserve  the  gravity  and  dignity  of 
its  port.  We  shall  then  be  persuaded  that  we 
do  not  fly  after  a  phantom — that  there  is  worthy 
occasion  for  effort — that  to  persevere  is  to  succeed 
— and  that  if  once  we  can  lay  hold  of  the  skirts 
of  knowledge,  the  remaining  part  of  our  journey 
will  be  rendered  easy  by  the  force  with  which  she 
will  thenceforth  hurry  us  along.  A  strong  leaning 
towards  humour  will  be  sure  to  retard  our  pro- 
gress, by  throwing  ridicule,  and  an  aptitude  to 
take  things  by  the  wrong  handle,  in  our  way. 
For,  while  we  pause  to  amuse  ourselves  with 
these,  the  main  object  is  moving  fast  away,  and 
distancing  us  by  fearful  strides.  In  knowledge, 
as  in  the  things  of  this  life,  the  agreeable  should 
always  be  thrust  aside  when  it  stands  in  our  way 
to  the  useful.  Nor  should  the  latter  be  shunned 
because  ridicule  may  give  it  the  name  of  common- 
place,— the  science  of  what  is  dignified,  and  useful, 
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and  beautiful,  being  always  less  common-place  in 
reality  than  ridicule,  and  the  tact  of  humorous 
levity.  The  public  is  not  unjust  in  this  respect  j 
for  though  it  sometimes  joins  the  frivolous  wit 
in  a  laugh  at  the  awkward  earnestness  of  genius, 
it  preserves,  nevertheless,  its  esteem  for  the  latter, 
and  suffers  oblivion  gradually  to  draw  her  mantle 
ov  er  the  head  of  the  other. 
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-  'Tis  most  Irue, 


That  musing  meditation  most  affects 

The  pensive  secrecy  of  desert  cell, 

Far  from  the  cheerful  haunt  of  men  and  herds, 

And  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  senate  house ; 

For  who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  his  weeds, 

His  few  books,  or  his  beads,  or  maple  dish, 

Or  do  his  grey  hairs  any  violence?  —  MILTON. 

ACCORDING  to  the  present  aspect  of  things  in  the 
Christian  world,  it  seems  not  at  all  extravagant  to 
expect  the  revival  of  a  taste  for  monachism,  which 
philosophers  some  time  ago  suspected  to  be  verg- 
ing towards  extinction.  In  the  excess  of  our 
liberality,  we  throw  the  mantle  of  refinement  over 
the  most  absurd  prejudices,  and  that  which  pru- 
dence might  consent  to  tolerate,  in  pity  to  the 
weakness  of  mankind,  is  now  actually  decked  out 
in  the  garb  of  wisdom,  and  held  up  as  an  object  of 
supreme  veneration.  Such  things  having  fre- 
quently happened  before,  the  thinking  mind  is 
not  surprised ;  but  one  cannot  sometimes  help 
smiling  to  observe  with  what  zest  and  earnestness 
i  5 
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mankind  rush  back  to  their  old  notions.  Every 
reformer  of  human  opinions  is  sure  to  undergo 
the  fate  of  Moses  in  the  wilderness  ;  for  no  sooner 
shall  he  have  led  men  out  of  the  gorgeous  appear- 
ances and  rich  delusions  of  superstition,  into  the 
bare  still  champaign  of  truth,  than  their  minds 
grow  uneasy  at  the  uniformity  and  barrenness  of 
the  landscape,  and  long  to  turnback  to  the  "flesh- 
pots  "  of  their  intellectual  Egypt.  Among  the 
delights  of  those  good  old  times,  the  middle  ages, 
which  rose  up  like  alpine  ridges  of  darkness  be- 
tween the  civilization  of  the  ancient  and  the  mo- 
dern world,  we  must  undoubtedly  reckon  the 
institutions  of  monachism ;  institutions  which 
Dr.  Lingard,  and  many  other  equally  philosophical 
people,  regard  as  especial  blessings,  of  which  the 
Protestant  Reformation  has  robbed  us.  It  being 
now  a  great  while  since  these  blessings  were  en- 
joyed in  England,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  look 
back  upon  them,  as  they  stand  in  history  j  and  if 
we  shall  discover  any  thing  very  desirable  in  their 
aspect,  we  may  easily  invite  them  to  reside 
amongst  us  j  for  they  are  not  any  of  those  shy 
good  things,  which,  being  once  rejected,  never 
present  themselves  again  ;  but,  like  the  devil,  are 
ever  at  our  elbow,  ready  to  introduce  themselves 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

I  by  no  means  intend  to  write  a  regular  dis- 
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sertation  on  monastical  institutions,  for  that 
would  demand  more  time  and  space  than  I  can  at 
present  afford  the  friars  :  my  object  is  to  make  a 
few  slight  observations  on  monks  and  monachism, 
calculated  to  give  a  true  idea  of  what  they  were, 
and  still  are,  in  those  countries  where  "the  religion 
of  our  ancestors,"  as  certain  writers  term  it,  con- 
tinues to  be  encouraged.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  demonstrate,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Lingard  and  his 
followers,  that  the  institutions  of  monachism,  those 
chaste  and  beautiful  efforts  of  the  priestly  genius, 
instead  of  diffusing  over  the  world  the  spirit  of 
purity  and  virtue,  tended  invincibly  to  corrupt 
and  brutify  the  human  heart;  and  were  more  un- 
holy, debasing,  and  destructive  of  happiness,  than 
those  abominable  rites  which  were  introduced  by 
the  votaries  of  Isis  into  ancient  Italy.  On  some 
other  occasion  I  may  do  this ;  though  Dr.  Lingard 
may  be  sure  that  no  modern  pen  will  ever  defile 
itself  by  tracing,  in  their  true  colours,  the  un- 
speakable impurities  of  the  Catholic  friars. 

Whoever  meditates  at  all  on  the  peculiarities 
of  modern  nations,  must  be  frequently  struck 
with  those  monastical  institutions,  by  which  men 
have  been  shut  up,  like  Ghouls,  in  tombs  and  ce- 
meteries, as  if  they  feasted  on  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  It  was  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  in  the 
caverns  of  Lybia,  in  the  dreary  solitudes  of  the 
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desert,  that  the  spirit  of  monachism  first  appeared. 
As  Christianity  found  its  way   over  the  world, 
monachism   like   an  evil   genius    followed  in  its 
footsteps  ;  and  the  extent  and  duration  of  its  in- 
fluence, and  the  very  ordinary  spectacle  of  men 
and   women   who   have    for   ever   renounced   all 
proper  relation  to  their  species,  instead  of  solving 
the  difficulty,  only  tend  to  make  it  more  entirely 
extraordinary.    According  to  common  experience, 
the  world  affords  not  too  many  enjoyments   at 
best :  a  surplus  of  delight  is  what  we  never  hear 
of.  On  the  contrary,  health,  riches,  and  successful 
ambition,  with  the  sweet  fillings-up,  if  I  may  use 
the  phrase,  of  domestic  enjoyments,  are  found  in- 
sufficient, in  almost  all  cases,  to  constitute  perfect 
happiness.     What  then  shall  we  say  of  men  who, 
rejecting  all  ordinary  aids,  rely  solely  upon  the 
eiFervescence  of  their  enthusiasm  for  felicity  ? — 
who,  by  dint  of  seclusion  and  self-denial,  become 
as  dry  clouds,  darkening  the  surface  of  society, 
without  fertilizing  it  ?     Are  they  virtuous  ?     Are 
they  happy  ?     Our  notions  of  virtue  and  happi- 
ness  must   change   materially   if  they   are.     By 
putting   an   imaginary  case,  which    could   never 
happen,  Montaigne  has  shown  that  he  agrees  in 
opinion  on  this  subject  with  me.     "  He  that  can 
really  and  constantly ,"  says  he,  "  inflame  his  soul 
with  the  ardour  of  his  lively  faith  and  hope,  does 
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erect  for  himself  in  this  solitude,  a  more  volup- 
tuous and  delicious  life  than  any  other  sort  of  life 
whatever."  But  who  can  really  and  constantly  do 
this  ?  The  transports  of  the  imagination  are  short 
in  proportion  as  they  are  vivid ;  languor  follows 
upon  the  heels  of  ecstacy  ;  and  a  life  of  inaction, 
not  being  congruous  with  the  natural  faculties  of 
man,  the  monk  must  often  find  his  tranquillity 
disturbed  by  doubts  and  scruples.  So  high  in- 
deed does  the  f(  tcedium  vitce  "  sometimes  mount 
in  the  cloister,  that  many  resort  to  suicide,  as  the 
only  means  left  them  of  escape  from  the  horrors 
of  their  vow ;  and  when  the  energy  or  weakness 
of  their  character  is  not  equal  to  this,  their  chief 
employment,  when  not  engaged  in  religious  duties, 
is  watching  the  progress  of  the  sun,*  and  antici- 

*  Cassian,  from  his  own  experience,  describes  the  acedia, 
or  listlessness  of  mind  and  body,  to  which  a  monk  was  exposed, 
when  he  sighed  to  find  himself  alone.  "  Saepius  que  egreditur 
etingreditur  cellam,et  Solera  velut  adoccasuin  tardius  proper- 
autem  crebrius  intuetur."  (Institut.  x.  i.)  GIBBON. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  certain  Oriental  monks,  more 
pious  or  more  insane  than  the  generality,  betook  themselves, 
on  quitting  society,  to  grazing,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
Being  ambitious  of  resembling  man  as  little  as  possible,  they 
commonly  went  on  all-fours,  and  in  that  manner  fled  away  on 
the  approach  of  any  of  their  species,  hiding  themselves,  like 
beasts  of  prey,  from  society  and  observation.  "  Their  very 
shapes,"  says  Bayle,  "  were  changed,  and  so  were  their  sen- 
timents." 
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pating  the  hour  when  sleep  shall  deliver  them  from 
the  consciousness  of  life ! 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  does  not  apply  to 
the  monastical  institutions  of  later  times,  the  mo- 
dern monks  having  been  much  more  ingenious 
than  their  predecessors  in  contriving  methods  of 
passing  time  agreeably.  Among  these,  the  busi- 
ness of  confessing  nuns  and  other  fair  sinners,  is 
understood  to  be  the  favourite  with  young  and 
middle-aged  friars.  Indeed,  in  order  the  more 
easily  to  edify  themselves  by  listening  to  the  sins 
of  young  ladies,  the  fashion  of  double  monasteries 
was  very  early  introduced  into  Catholic  countries 
by  the  monks.  In  these  the  nuns  and  friars  lived 
in  a  neighbourly,  charitable  way ;  the  former  sin- 
ning, and  the  latter  (who  of  course  never  sinned) 
giving  them  absolution.  Being  desirous  of  ac- 
quiring a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  sanctity, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  of  approaching  and  over- 
coming the  greatest  temptations,  many  monks 
were  in  the  habit  of  sharing  the  beds  of  the  most 
beautiful  nuns,  that  they  might  convince  the  devil, 
by  preserving  their  continence  in  such  situations, 
that  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  torment  them 
with  any  further  snares.  Among  those  who  put 
their  virtue  to  this  awful  trial,  was  "  le  bienheu- 
reux  Robert  d'Arbrissel,"  Abbot  of  Fontevraud ; 
and  it  is  said  that  after  this  the  devil  gave  him  up 
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in  despair.  William  of  Malmsbury  relates  a 
similar  story  of  Aldhelm,  one  of  our  English 
saints  ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  practice  never  once 
brought  the  holy  man  into  suspicion  with  the 
honest  people  of  those  days.  As  for  the  devil,  he 
thought  himself  made  quite  ridiculous,  as  well  he 
might,  "  cernens  adhaerentem  foemiuam  virumque 
alias  avocato  aiiimo  insistentem  cantando  psal- 
terio!"  * 

The  same  St.  Aldhelm  sometimes  used  a  less 
dangerous  method  of  cooling  his  passions,  plung- 
ing himself  in  winter  up  to  the  neck  in  snow,  and 

*  Wilhelinus  Malmesbur.  in  Vita  Aldhelmi. 

The  fashion  of  double  monasteries  gave  rise  to  practices  too 
grave  and  criminal  for  ridicule  —  to  horrible  prostitution,  and 
infanticide.  In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  83,  the  reader  will 
find  some  useful  information  on  this  topic,  as  connected  with 
English  history.  Had  not  the  design  of  the  Reviewer  been 
merely  to  correct  the  wrong  statements  of  Dr.  Lingard,  he 
would,  perhaps,  have  extended  his  researches,  and  brought  to- 
gether facts  illustrating  the  monastical  history  on  the  Continent. 
Dr.  Lingard's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  the  work  in 
which  he  treats  of  double  monasteries,  is  very  learned,  and  not 
destitute  of  instruction  ;  but  it  is  a  book  that  should  be  read 
with  considerable  caution.  He  has  sometimes  the  air  of  doubt- 
ing the  legends  he  relates  ;  but  this  appearance  of  scepticism 
is  the  effect  of  art,  and  tends  to  impress  the  reader  with  the 
notion  that,  where  the  author  does  not  doubt,  what  he  reads  is 
true.  We  refer  not  to  the  main  body  of  the  work,  but  to  such 
relations  as  that  of  the  disinterment  of  St.  Cuthbsrt,  &c. 
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in  summer  passing  whole  days  in  the  well  of  the 
monastery.  This  must  have  been  a  much  more 
pleasant  and  effectual  remedy.  We  perceive,  how- 
ever, by  all  this,  that  nature  is  not  to  be  quenched 
by  putting  on  a  piece  of  hair-cloth,  and  calling 
oneself  a  monk.  In  fact,  whoever  reads  atten- 
tively the  lives  of  the  primitive  monks  and  her- 
mits, will  often  have  his  pity  very  strongly  excited 
by  the  recital  of  their  temptations,  real  and  vi- 
sionary. The  poor  men,  it  is  said,  were  very  fre- 
quently haunted  by  devils,  generally  in  a  female 
shape ;  from  which  we  discover  what  their  imagi- 
nations chiefly  dwelt  upon.  In  spite  of  their 
piety,  they  felt  that  they  had  no  domestic  hearth  -} 
that  they  could  not  say, — 

Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark 
Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  comet 

No  !  they  had  no  home,  and  knew  of  no  eye  that 
ever  brightened  at  their  approach.  The  only  one 
which  affected  them  on  earth  was  that  of  the 
fierce  abbot,  which,  instead  of  brightening  as  they 
drew  near,  lowered  with  dark  cruelty,  and  never 
seemed  clear  or  sparkling  but  when  it  feasted  on 
their  sufferings.  It  was  the  custom  in  many  mo- 
nasteries, before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  for  the 
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abbot  to  amuse  himself  with  maiming  and  mu- 
tilating the  monks,  stabbing  their  limbs,  or  pulling 
out  their  eyes.  Afterwards,  a  still  more  dreadful 
practice  prevailed  :  when  a  monk  had  offended 
the  abbot,  or  committed  some  breach  of  discipline, 
the  superior,  putting  on  a  face  of  piety,  bade  him 
"  go  in  peace !  "  and  forthwith  he  was  conveyed  to 
perish  in  the  subterraneous  vaults  or  caverns  which 
extended  beneath  the  monastery. 

One  cause  of  this  hard  ferocity  in  the  monkish 
character,  was  their  solitary  celibacy.  Many 
writers  have  however  supposed  the  single  life  of 
the  Romish  clergy  to  be  an  advantage  to  mankind. 
This  must  proceed  from  a  love  of  paradox,  or  from 
want  of  information :  for  though  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted, as  it  is  admitted  by  Lord  Bacon,  that  in 
one  respect  a  single  life  "  doth  well  with  church- 
men, for  charity  will  hardly  water  the  ground 
where  it  must  first  fill  a  pool ;  "  yet  it  will  also, 
I  apprehend,  be  allowed,  that  single  men  are 
"more  cruel  (than  married  men)  and  hard-hearted, 
(good  to  make  severe  inquisitors,)  because  their 
tenderness  is  not  so  often  called  in  question." 
The  reason  assigned  in  the  latter  portion  of  this 
sentence  for  the  cruelty  of  monks,  is  not  the  only 
one  which  Bacon  might  have  given,  had  he  thought 
many  reasons  necessary.  His  large  observation 
and  experience  of  mankind  had  taught  him,  that 
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as  virtue  is  a  habit,  it  can  only  be  induced  and 
maintained  by  practice.  He  must  also  have 
known,  (for  what  did  he  not  know?)  that  men 
never  really  sympathize  with  sufferings  from 
which  they  believe  themselves  entirely  exempt.  It 
is,  for  example,  well  known,  that  single  men  fre- 
quently think  more  lightly  of  adultery  and  seduc- 
tion than  such  as  are  married ;  change  their 
position,  give  them  wives  and  daughters,  and  you 
alter  their  ideas.  Husbands  and  fathers  have 
"  given  hostages  to  fortune  ;  "  they  are  liable  to 
suffer,  not  only  for  their  own  weaknesses  and 
errors,  but  for  those  also  of  the  various  branches 
of  their  family ;  of  individuals  who,  however  dear, 
may  not  always  be  guided  by  their  views  and 
principles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  votary  of  ce- 
libacy, having  all  his  faculties  of  enjoyment  and 
suffering  bound  up  within  himself,  (which  the 
married  man  has  not,)  presents  but  one  point, 
as  it  were,  to  the  arrows  of  fortune.  He  per- 
haps finds  the  cloak  of  dissimulation  and  hy- 
pocrisy broad  enough  to  cover  his  own  indiscre- 
tions j  but  who  shall  answer  for  the  miscarriages 
of  others  ?  The  monk,  therefore,  feels  that  all  is 
safe  when  he  himself  is  so ;  and,  as  he  trusts  to 
his  own  capacity  for  immunity  from  suffering,  is 
reckless  of  inflicting  tortures  to  which  he  believes  he 
is  no  way  liable.  In  this  manner,  by  mere  honest 
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<i  priori  reasoning,  any  one  might  be  convinced 
that  an  unmarried  clergy,  as  well  as  all  monks 
and  friars,  would  necessarily  be  cruel ;  but  unfor- 
tunately there  is  no  occasion  to  resort  to  reason- 
ing to  establish  this  position ;  history  abounds 
with  terrible  proofs  of  it,  with  proofs  which  pain 
the  heart  and  trouble  the  imagination. 

Persons  living  in  Protestant  countries,  and 
under  tolerable  governments,  experience  some 
difficulty  in  conceiving  how  monasteries  are  filled ; 
since  they  observe  no  desire  either  in  themselves 
or  in  their  acquaintances  to  quit  the  world  for  a 
life  of  solitude.  To  say  nothing  of  the  influence 
of  superstition,  there  are,  however,  many  reasons 
why  certain  dispositions  should  prefer  a  monas- 
tery to  the  world.  Among  the  poor  of  all  countries, 
men  of  haughty  tempers  and  devouring  ambition 
arise, — who  know  neither  how  to  submit  to  the 
hardships  of  their  condition,  nor  how  to  steal  a 
march  on  fortune,  and  escape  from  them.  Being 
determined  from  the  first  to  move  upwards  in  so- 
ciety, they  toil,  like  Sisyphus,  up  the  steep  of 
life,  with  the  weight  of  their  misfortunes  before 
them  ;  and  this  too  often  rolling  back  upon  them, 
baffles  their  energy,  and  carries  them  down  head- 
long to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Then  they  begin 
again,  again  toil  and  strain  against  the  slope  of 
their  fate,  and  again  are  thrown  exhausted  to  the 
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ground.  In  the  lassitude  and  despair  superinduced 
by  this  successless  labour,  the  door  of  a  monastery, 
opening  calmly  by  their  side,  appears  like  the  en- 
trance to  heaven ;  they  step  in,  and  are  at  least 
delivered  from  the  storms  and  showers  which  beat 
upon  them  in  the  highway  of  the  world. 

The  first  celebrated  Christian  monk  was  the 
victim  of  injustice.  This  was  the  famous  Paul,  of 
Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt.  He  was  the  elder  son  of 
a  very  rich  man,  who,  on  dying,  left  him  the 
principal  heir  to  his  immense  wealth.  He  had  a 
brother,  however,  a  Pagan,  who  had,  it  seems,  a 
great  desire  to  enjoy  the  whole  inheritance.  There- 
fore, knowing  Paul  to  be  a  Christian,  and  likewise 
believing  him  to  be  timid  and  averse  to  martyr- 
dom, he  hit  upon  a  method  of  possessing  himself 
of  the  entire  patrimony  without  open  violence. 
Paul  was  informed  that  his  brother  was  about  to 
denounce  him  to  the  emperor,  who  happened  to 
be  a  furious  persecutor,  and  this  sufficed  to  make 
him  abandon  Thebes,  and  betake  himself  to  the 
desert.  The  description  given  by  ancient  eccle- 
siastical writers  of  the  retreat  which  this  primitive 
hermit  there  discovered,  is  very  fanciful  and 
pleasing :  it  was  a  rude  cavern,  situated  in  a 
perfect  solitude,  with  a  spring  of  limpid  water, 
and  a  palm-tree  or  two  before  the  entrance.  Here 
he  lived  ninety  years,  during  which  period  he 
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subsisted  on  bread  and  water :  the  former  sup- 
plied to  him  daily,  half  a  loaf  at  a  time,  by  a  very 
pious  raven,  and  the  latter  procured  from  the 
spring  before  his  cave.  His  dress  consisted  of  a 
tunic,  composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree ; 
and  this  precious  relic  descended  at  his  death  to 
Saint  Anthony,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  visit 
him  the  day  previous  to  his  decease.* 

Others  feel  from  their  birth  a  bias  towards 
ease  and  retirement,  and  cheat  themselves  into 
the  persuasion  that  virtue  is  sure  to  be  found 
basking  in  woodland  and  pastoral  scenes  : 

Hail,  mildly-pleasing  solitude ! 
Companion  of  the  wise  and  good, 
But  from  whose  holy,  piercing  eye 
The  herd  of  fools  and  villains  fly. 

.  So  sung  the  indolent  Thomson,  who  would  doubt- 
less have  made  a  very  excellent  abbot.  But  per- 
haps Tiberius  and  Louis  XI.  loved  solitude,  of  a 
certain  kind,  much  more  heartily  than  the  Scotch 
poet ;  and  although  Mr.  Landor  informs  us  that 
the  former  retired  to  the  rocks  of  Capreae, 
merely  to  indulge  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
we  find  it  very  hard  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  in  deference  to  the  author 
of  '  Imaginary  Conversations.'  Now  those  his- 

*  Heylot,  Hist,  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  t.  i. 
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torians  inform  us,  that  the  solitude  of  Tiberius 
was  witness  of  more  horrible  vices  than  could 
have  been  perpetrated  with  impunity  in  society ; 
and  the  history  of  those  religious  orders,  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  confirms,  if  any  thing  were 
wanting  to  confirm  the  position,  that  solitude  and 
virtue  are  not  necessarily  companions.  However, 
it  is  always  a  point  of  faith  with  meditative 
poetical  minds,  that  retirement  is  favourable  to 
innocence  : 

To  grottos  and  to  groves  they  run, 

To  ease  and  silence,  every  Muse's  son. 

Certainly,  every  mind  that  is  intent  upon  any 
great  or  meritorious  design,  will  naturally  desire 
to  have  some  time  to  itself,  undisturbed  by  the 
calls  of  business,  or  even  of  friendship  : 

And  Wisdom's  self 

Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude, 

Where  with  her  best  nurse,  Contemplation, 

She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 

That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 

Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired. 

But  this  kind  of  seclusion  is  not  to  be  found  in  a 
monastery,  though  warm  and  youthful  fancies 
might  hope  to  meet  with  it  there.  "  I  have 
thought  nothing  so  severe,"  says  Montaigne,  "  in 
the  austerity  of  life  which  our  friars  affect,  as 
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what  I  see  in  some  of  their  fraternities ;  namely, 
to  have  a  perpetual  society  of  place  by  rule,  and 
numerous  assistants  among  them  in  every  action 
whatever;  and  I  think  it  somewhat  more  tolerable 
to  be  always  alone,  than  never  to  be  so."  The 
reason  why  the  founders  of  monastic  institutions 
made  it  incumbent  on  the  friars  to  be  for  ever  to- 
gether in  crowds,  though  forbidden,  in  many 
cases,  to  utter  a  word  to  each  other,  was  to  pre- 
vent them  from  tasting  the  sweets  of  sleep,  which 
were  grudged  them  as  too  great  a  blessing.  Con- 
trivances were  thought  of  to  keep  them  from  en- 
joying their  natural  rest,  even  during  the  night ; 
for  no  sooner,  perhaps,  had  the  monk  relapsed 
into  slumber,  and  slided,  in  fancy,  out  of  the 
noose  of  his  vow,  than  the  infernal  clatters  of  bells 
scared  away  his  dreams,  and  called  him  up,  drowsy, 
angry,  and  unrefreshed,  to  mutter  over,  for  the 
thousandth  time,  the  jargon  of  his  breviary.  It  is 
true,  this  practice  of  nocturnal  devotion  was  dis- 
pensed with  in  some  convents,  though  the  bell 
still  continued  to  be  tolled  for  the  edification  of 
the  people. 

In  despotic  countries,  however,  there  is  fre- 
quently less  suffering  within  the  walls  of  a  mo- 
nastery than  in  the  world ;  and  to  many,  the 
severity  of  the  monastic  discipline  appeared  light 
in  comparison  to  the  great  advantages  it  led  to. 
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Bishops,  archbishops,  and  abbots,  with  almost 
sovereign  authority,  were  chosen  from  among  the 
wretched  friars  ;  and  the  gradual  introduction  of 
luxury  and  magnificence  into  their  cells,  at  length 
wore  away  the  asperity  of  the  monkish  life,  and 
made  it  highly  desirable.  The  description  which 
a  French  bishop  gives  of  the  mode  of  life  of  an 
abbot  and  his  monks,  within  his  own  diocese,  will 
convey  a  pretty  correct  notion  of  the  general 
manners  of  the  friars  in  all  the  rich  establishments 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
Abbot  of  St.  Sulpicius,  it  appears,  was  a  very 
military  personage,  in  addition  to  his  spiritual 
charge,  for  he  was  honoured  with  the  government 
of  a  citadel,  and  the  command  of  a  body  of  troops ; 
and  being,  like  the  younger  Cyrus,  a  great  lover 
of  horses,  he  possessed  a  numerous  and  magnifi- 
cent stud.  Not  having,  at  his  monastery,  con- 
venient stabling  for  his  Spanish  and  German 
stallions,  his  mares  of  Bresse,  and  large  asses  of 
Auvergne,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  abbey 
church,  being  a  fine  structure,  and  nearly  as  large 
as  a  cathedral,  would  accommodate  his  stud  most 
admirably.  Into  the  church,  therefore,  the  noble 
animals  were  led,  and  the  pillared  aisles,  and 
"high  embowed  roofs"  echoed  to  the  snorting 
and  neighing  of  steeds,  the  braying  of  asses,  and 
the  songs  of  grooms.  The  dusky  old  saints,  that 
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stood  carved  in  the  walls,  and  had  heard  nothing 
but  masses  for  centuries,  looked  at  each  other 
with  astonishment,  as  some  wanton  stallion 
whisked  his  long  tail  in  their  faces,  or  went 
prancing  down  the  aisles.  The  portion  of  the 
church  which  the  horses  did  not  occupy,  was 
filled  with  hay  and  straw,  which  at  length  en- 
croached so  near  upon  the  grand  altar,  that  when 
the  monks  took  it  into  their  heads  to  chant  the 
mass,  they  appeared,  says  the  Bishop,  like  so 
many  rats  in  a  barn ! 

However,  the  Abbot's  straw  did  not  very  often 
interfere  with  their  devotions ;  for,  as  soon  as  it 
was  day,  you  might  observe  the  jolly  friars  issue 
out  of  the  monastery  with  their  fowling-pieces  on 
their  shoulders,  and,  mounted  on  fine  steeds, 
hastening  away  to  the  chase.  The  Abbot  himself 
always  went  armed  with  sword  and  pistol ;  and 
sometimes  carried  a  great  carabine  swung  across 
his  back. 

A  little  colony  of  nuns  occupied  an  edifice  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  a  bow-shot  from  the 
monastery ;  and  thither  the  monks  were  used  to 
repair  for  amusement,  when  the  weather  was  un- 
favourable to  the  chase.  The  friars  called  them- 
selves the  fathers  of  these  nuns  ;  and,  in  reality, 
says  the  Bishop,  they  were  fathers  to  some  of 
them.  The  path  between,  the  nunnery  and  the 
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monastery  was  crowded  with  passengers,  like  the 
road  to  a  fair ;  and  the  charity  of  the  lady  Abbess 
threw  the  door  of  the  convent  open  to  all  comers, 
of  every  age  and  condition  :  "  Bref  le  desordre  y 
estoit,  et  les  ulceres  tellement  inveterez,  par  faute 
de  jugement  et  de  discretion,  que  la  licence  y  estoit 
prise  pour  une  liberte"  honneste,  et  ce  libertinage  y 
tenoit  lieu  de  franchise."  * 

I  have  chosen  the  example  of  this  monastery, 
as  one  of  the  least  disgusting  that  could  be  fixed 
upon,  in  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  monachism, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  voluptuous,  indolent, 
ignorant  superstition  ;  as,  from  what  has  been  said, 
the  reader  will  have  perhaps  concluded. 

*  L'Anti-Basilic  de  J.P.  Camus,  Ev£que  de  Belley. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

MODES  OF  SUPPLYING  THE  LOSS  OF 
EARLY  EDUCATION. 

Man  is  his  own  star,  and  the  soul  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man, 
Commands  all  light,  all  influence,  all  fate, 
Nothing  to  him  falls  early  or  too  late. 
Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill, 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still. 

FLETCHER. 

MEN  seldom  begin  to  educate  themselves,  till 
they  feel  the  want  of  education.  But  as  soon  as 
this  deficiency  is  experienced,  they  who  have 
capacity  and  courage  sufficient  to  sustain  them 
through  their  undertaking,  generally  strike  out 
some  peculiar  method  for  themselves,  which  they 
consider  adapted  to  their  particular  circumstances. 
Perhaps  no  plan  of  study  taken  up  after  the  period 
of  early  youth  could  ever  compensate  for  the 
want  of  proper  instruction  during  boyhood  5  but 
as  few  things  are  all  disadvantage,  it  seems  that 
men  may  reap  one  benefit  at  least  by  educating 
themselves:  they  can  avoid  overcharging  their 
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minds  with  knowledge,  which  they  are  sure  must 
always  remain  barren  and  unprofitable.  Educa- 
tion, in  fact,  is  only  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  enables 
a  man  to  effect  more  completely  the  useful  and 
honourable  purposes  of  life.  Every  thing  which 
directs  beside  this  aim  is  frivolous  or  pernicious. 
Were  human  life  less  transient,  a  great  part 
of  education  might  be  beneficially  deferred  till 
towards  the  verge  of  manhood,  when  it  would  be 
possible  for  an  individual  to  understand  his  own 
aims,  and  to  select  such  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments as  might  enable  him  to  reach  them.  As  it 
is,  however,  youth  must  generally  be  the  only 
season  of  preparation ;  for  we  enter  upon  manhood 
and  upon  the  business  of  life  at  once,  and  must 
afterwards  fight  our  way  through  with  the  wea- 
pons with  which  we  come  first  provided. 

As  we  seem  designed  to  accomplish  certain 
purposes  in  this  world,  the  first  object  of  educa- 
tion should  be,  to  nourish,  invigorate,  and  enlarge 
those  faculties  of  our  mind,  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  which  we  must,  if  at  all,  succeed ;  but, 
as  we  may  haply  fail,  education,  I  apprehend, 
should  have  an  eye  to  that  also,  and  fit  us  to  bear, 
on  an  emergency,  the  blows  and  bitterness  of 
fortune.  It  was  in  this  latter  part  that  the  method 
of  old  Greece  and  Rome  chiefly  excelled  our  own. 
In  genius  they  were  not  superior  to  ourselves ; 
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but  their  institutions  were  better  calculated  to 
call  it  forth,  and  to  give  it  that  loftiness  and  self- 
dependence  which  render  men  steady  and  unre- 
pining  in  adversity. 

The  tendency  of  public  education  in  this 
country  has,  I  fear,  been  to  exalt  knowledge  above 
wisdom,  and  capacity  above  conduct;  so  that 
many  a  young  collegian,  perfectly  competent  to 
lecture  upon  the  whole  theory  of  ethics,  and  to 
demonstrate  incontestably  the  vast  superiority  of 
freedom  over  servitude,  is  very  often  found  too 
weak  to  resist  the  allurements  of  incontinent 
beauty,  or  the  hollow  bounties  and  deceitful  dis- 
tinctions sometimes  held  out  by  the  court  to  able 
betrayers  of  their  country. 

All  governments  which  desire  permanence  and 
.  internal  tranquillity,  and  especially  those  founded 
on  the  monarchical  principle,  should  monopolize 
the  business  of  education ;  because,  as  men  de- 
clare, by  congregating  together,  their  earnest 
desire  to  hunt  after  happiness  in  packs,  they 
should  be  guided  by  exactly  the  same  scent,  and 
trust  to  the  nice  senses  of  the  foremost.  The 
rack  of  heaven  is  driven  about  in  different  direc- 
tions before  a  thunder  storm,  and  political  con- 
vulsions  are  preceded  by  contrariety  of  ideas, 
and  fluctuating  and  uncertain  motions  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  To  prevent  these,  the 
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continental  monarchies  of  modern  Europe  have 
hitherto  confided  in  the  exertions  of  the  clergy, 
but  have  frequently  been  thwarted  in  their  views 
by  the  fiery  headstrong  zeal  of  their  instruments. 
For  the  well-meaning  enthusiasm  of  pious  men, 
who  sometimes  mistake  the  object  of  their  calling, 
very  often  originates  in  the  state  a  system  of 
thinking,  or  rather  of  believing,  which  obstructs 
the  designs  of  the  legislator. 

But  the  most  dangerous  symptom  of  innova- 
tion which  can  appear,  is  the  propensity  of  the 
multitude  to  educate  themselves !  For  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  of  all  men,  such  as  are  self-taught 
are  least  fitted  to  bend  to  power  and  authority. 
The  reasons  are  obvious.  Such  persons,  relying 
upon  no  prerogatives  of  birth  or  rank,  and  owing 
little  to  others,  are  vehemently  inclined  to  be 
proud  contemners  of  those  advantages  from  which 
they  themselves  have  derived  no  aid,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  experienced  obstruction  and  injury. 
Besides,  chance  or  compulsion  may  confer  on  the 
most  ordinary  minds  the  stores  of  knowledge 
which  are  communicable  by  education,  while 
nothing  short  of  genius  can  snatch  those  blessings 
in  spite  of  fortune,  and  appropriate  them  to  itself 
All  the  world  acknowledge,  that  for  a  person, 
born  in  indigence,  to  pass  honestly  from  his 
original  condition  to  a  state  of  opulence  and  dis- 
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tinction,  is  a  business  of  vast  difficulty ;  but  this 
is  trifling  compared  with  that  of  raising  a  mind 
from  the  depths  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  to 
converse  with  truth  and  wisdom  on  the  steep 
heights  where  they  reside.  None  but  very  poor 
men  are  driven  to  depend  entirely  on  self-instruc- 
tion :  and  such,  having  the  best  portion  of  their 
lives  consumed  by  labour,  which,  when  it  ceases, 
leaves  them  a  prey  to  lassitude  and  fatigue,  can 
only  devote  to  study  the  spare  remnants  of  those 
days  which  others  give  to  it  entire.  If,  therefore, 
with  these  scanty  means  they  produce  results 
which  others,  with  tenfold  advantages,  scarcely 
ever  do,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  they  should 
entertain  a  high  respect  for  themselves,  and  be 
inclined  to  venerate  those  qualities  only  which 
nature,  or  her  handmaid,  labour,  confers. 

At  present,  all  liberal  persons  are  full  of  the 
mighty  results  to  be  produced  by  universal  edu- 
cation ;  and  it  is  esteemed  a  mark  of  illiberality, 
or  exceeding  narrowness  of  mind,  to  seem  to  doubt 
in  the  least  of  the  saneness  of  these  expectations. 
For  my  own  part,  however,  I  do  doubt,  notwith- 
standing. It  will  be  allowed,  perhaps,  by  most 
persons,  that  while  society  shall  subsist  at  all, 
men  will  always  be  distributed  into  various  ranks 
and  conditions ;  that  these  different  ranks  of  men 
will  have  duties  and  labours  peculiar  to  their 
K  5 
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station  to  perform ;  and  that  it  must  be  for  the 
lasting  good  of  society  that   each   rank   should 
faithfully  execute  the  task  assigned  it.    Whatever 
men  have  to  do,  they  will  best  perform  it  if  the 
instruments  they  use  be   exactly  suited   to  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  not  to  some  other  thing  of 
inferior,  or  of  vaster  magnitude.     Education  is 
an  instrument,  or  rather,  it  is  that  which  creates 
that  vast  instrument— knowledge — by  which  men 
operate  all  the  labours  of  life.  Now,  it  will  scarcely 
be  maintained  that  the  education  of  a  senator,  is 
that  which  a  wise  legislator  would  provide  for 
peasants  and  husbandmen.     The  daily  labourer 
would  hardly  perform  his  task  the  better  for  being 
conversant  with  Locke  or  Bacon ;  for  having  read 
Shakspeare  j  or  mounted,  with  Milton,  beyond  the 
"visible  diurnal  sphere."  On  the  contrary, finding 
a  vast  disproportion  between  his  powers  and  his 
employment,  he   would  probably  grow  dejected 
and  melancholy,  and  either  quit  his  life  of  labour 
for   more    agreeable   adventures,   or    drag   on   a 
miserable  existence  in  repining  and  discontent. 
In  all  old  legends  of  necromancers  and  magicians, 
mention  is  often  made  of  unskilful  practitioners, 
who  raise  spirits  which  they  cannot  afterwards  lay. 
Knowledge  is  a  spirit  of  this  kind ;  and  those  who 
call  it  forth  indiscriminately  in  the  people  may 
perhaps  discover,  when  too  late,  that  they  have  ' 
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put  a  principle  in  action  which  in  the  end  will 
shatter  society  to  pieces.  In  fact,  I  fear  that 
ignorance  is  an  ingredient  no  less  necessary  than 
knowledge  to  the  composition  of  a  perfect  com- 
monwealth. 

No  doubt  it  is  very  easy  to  make  the  panegyric 
of  education  and  knowledge ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy  to  determine  the  exact  measure  of  each  which 
should  be   communicated  to  the  people.     Some 
think  that  mere  reading  and  writing  ought  to  be 
the  boundaries  of  that  instruction  which  the  State 
is  interested  in  diffusing;  all  beyond  being  most 
safely  left  to  the  taste  and  inclination  of  indi- 
viduals, who  should  be  allowed  the  fullest  liberty 
to  acquire  whatever  description  of  knowledge  they 
please.     But  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  be- 
tween giving  birth  to  an  artificial  craving  after 
'  knowledge,  and  affording  to  minds  naturally  noble 
and  energetic,  the  proper  facilities  for  expanding 
their   powers.     The   latter   course,  I  apprehend, 
would,  in   the   long   run,   prove  most  beneficial 
to  the  people ;  incapacity  and  mediocrity  would 
rarely  venture   beyond   the   province   prescribed 
them   by   nature;    they   would    labour   on   con- 
tentedly  in   unpretending   obscurity;    while   the 
fire  and  enthusiasm  of  genius  would  lead  it  to 
burst  over  the  barriers  which  fortune  places  be- 
tween the  different  ranks  of  society,  and  enter 
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into  the  lists  with  the  proudest  and  wealthiest 
of  the  world. 

It  is  true,  the  self-taught  man  has  two  child- 
hoods, as  it  were,  to  pass  through,  hefore  he  can 
enter  upon  even  terms  into  the  struggle  of  honour 
with  those  to  whom  fortune  has  been  more  favour- 
able j  but  when  he  appears,  he  comes  with  virtues 
and  accomplishments  all  his  own,  with  the  habit 
of  labour,  of  perseverance,  of  overcoming  difficul- 
ties. Regular  scholars  sometimes  affect  great  dis- 
dain for  the  anomalous  acquirements  of  persons 
who  educate  themselves,  because  they  are  less 
methodically  arranged,  and  display  here  and  there 
marks  of  imperfection  and  negligence ;  neverthe- 
less, while  these  scholars  receive  their  ideas  by 
pre-organised  tradition,  and  are  entitled  to  little 
more  than  the  praise  of  docility,  the  man  who 
gathers  his  conceptions  himself,  and  digests  them 
into  order  by  his  own  single  capacity,  approaches 
the  merit  of  an  inventor.  It  is  pardonable  in  such 
a  man  if  he  now  and  then  falls  into  error ;  his 
mistakes  are  the  mistakes  of  a  discoverer,  for 
those  regions  of  knowledge  which  he  explores 
without  a  guide,  are,  to  him,  as  undiscovered 
countries. 

The  transmission  of  knowledge  by  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  education  is  favourable  to  uni- 
formity of  thinking.  There  are  always  many  points 
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upon  which,  owing  to  this,  whole  nations  are 
agreedj  for  example,  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  religion,  the  principles  of  government,  laws, 
manners,  dress.  I  have  already  said,  that  men 
destined  to  live  and  act  together,  ought  to  think 
and  believe  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  Truth  and 
correctness  in  these  things  are  pretty  nearly  out 
of  the  question.  Few  nations  have  ever  reduced 
their  creed  to  the  pure  truth ;  and  no  government 
was  ever  conducted  upon  the  principles  of  pure 
justice  and  wisdom.  Yet  the  Mohammedan  be- 
lieves his  church  infallible ;  the  Hindoo  and 
Chinese  do  the  same;  and  the  inhabitant  of 
Europe  in  these  points  resembles  the  Islamite  and 
the  Hindoo.  Wherever  it  may  be  desirable  to 
preserve  the  national  belief  in  all  its  purity  and 
simplicity,  the  most  effectual  way  would  be,  to 
give  the  government  the  sole  direction  of  educa- 
tion in  the  country,  that  it  might  affix  its  signa- 
ture to  all  ideas,  before  they  should  be  put  in 
circulation;  just  as  in  England  it  stamps  the 
king's  image  upon  our  money,  in  order  to  impress 
upon  us  from  our  cradle  the  twin  ideas  of  wealth 
and  royalty. 

Persons  who  act  as  their  own  preceptors,  are 
guilty,  in  some  measure,  of  contumacy  and  rebel- 
lion, since  they  assume  a  greater  share  of  certain 
good  things  than  the  government  thinks  proper 
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to  confer  on  them.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
if  such  individuals  grow  by  degrees  to  entertain 
democratical  ideas,  since  they  coin  not  their 
thoughts  in  the  public  mint,  but  set  up  a  petty 
engine  of  their  own,  where  they  manufacture 
strange  and  unauthorized  notions.  To  them  the 
veneration  with  which  European  nations  have  so 
long  upheld  the  "  monarchical  principle  "  is  per- 
fectly unintelligible:  they  can  see  nothing  par- 
ticularly wise  in  shutting  out  from  the  hopes  of 
all  the  great  men  of  a  country,  the  office  of  first 
magistrate,  that  great  aim  of  ambition  and  pa- 
triotism in .  republican  countries ;  they  compre- 
hend not  the  utility  of  maintaining  a  noble  caste, 
in  the  possession  of  privileges  and  immunities 
which  are  an  insult  and  a  degradation  to  the  rest 
of  the  community}  they  can  never  be  convinced 
that  property,  not  character,  ought  to  be  the 
indispensable  qualification  of  a  senator  or  an 
elector ;  they  are,  in  fact,  a  headstrong,  intractable 
kind  of  people,  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  it  is  that 
the  wisdom  of  parliament  is  constantly  exerted, 
if  not  to  extirpate,  at  least  to  confound,  to  repress, 
and  to  counteract  what  they  deem  their  pernicious 
and  heretical  opinions. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 
TASTE  FOR  THE  HORRIBLE. 

Night's  shadows  were  around — the  sickly  moon, 
Dim  and  discoloured,  rose,  as  though  she  mourned 
To  gaze  upon  a  scene  so  fraught  with  woe  I 

D.  L.  RICHARDSON. 

IT  is  impossible  to  observe  the  spirit  which  pre- 
vails more  and  more  in  contemporary  fiction, 
without  disapprobation  and  regret.  Instead  of 
those  fine,  true,  and  mirth-inspiring  pictures  which 
our  Fieldings  and  our  Smolletts  have  spread 
before  us,  to  make  us  ashamed  of  our  follies, 
but  not  of  our  species,  we  are  now  continually 
presented  with  odious  and  appalling  phantasma- 
goria, which,  though  calculated  powerfully  to 
disturb  the  well-springs  of  our  emotions,  have 
anything  but  a  pleasing  or  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  mind.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
I  demand  from  contemporary  writers  faint  copies 
of  our  inimitable  old  novelists,  which  could  by 
no  means  interest  the  present  generation;  or 
insinuate  that  authors  should  forego  the  advan- 
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tages  which  must  always  arise  from  touching 
adroitly  the  springs  of  terror  and  of  pity.  My 
intent  is  far  different.  But  being  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  a  veneration  for  literature,  and  still 
more  for  morals,  I  cannot  behold  with  indifference 
our  novels  and  romances  transformed  into  New- 
gate Calendars  5  into  records  of  all  the  crimes 
which  human  imagination,  stimulated  by  the  love 
of  gain  or  glory,  can  perpetrate  in  idea. 

The  prince  of  critics  has  remarked,  that  the 
province  of  tragic  fiction  is  vehemently  to  agitate 
the  mind,  to  shake  up,  as  it  were,  the  impurities 
which  settle,  like  slime,  at  the  bottom  of  the  soul, 
and  to  float  them  off  in  the  swelling  tide  of  emo- 
tion. But  this  is  not  to  be  effected  by  stifling  the 
soul  with  horrors.  Terrible  and  pleasing  ideas 
should  succeed  each  other  in  the  page  of  fiction, 
as  sunshine  and  the  shadow  of  the  clouds  float 
alternately  over  the  summer  fields.  Shakespeare 
well  understood  this  truth.  In  him  the  world 
never  seems  wholly  wrapt  in  a  pall.  Mirth  elbows 
melancholy,  folly  struts  at  the  heels  of  wisdom, 
the  gay  are  sometimes  sad,  and  the  sad  gay ;  and 
life,  in  one  word,  wears  its  proper  features,  ready 
to  put  on  gladness  or  sorrow  as  the  occasion  may 
require.  To  this  he  owes  his  eternal  fame;  and 
the  same  cause,  though  operating  much  less 
powerfully,  is  now  carrying  the  reputation  of  Sir 
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Walter  Scott  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

I  am  by  no  means  ignorant  that  this  doctrine 
has  long  been  unpopular.  I  have  Lord  Bacon, 
however,  and  many  other  great  writers  on  my 
side ;  and  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
public  likewise  are  beginning  to  be  satiated  with 
these  hells  of  the  imagination.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to 
be  pretty  evident  that  there  is  enough  in  actual 
life,  of  suffering,  and  misery,  and  crime,  and  ven- 
geance, and  gloom ;  and  that  there  are  but  too  many 
coarse  ruffians,  worthy  of  the  gallows,  whether 
they  ever  come  to  it  or  not.  We  have  no  need 
to  resort  to  romance  for  such  articles.  Fiction 
is  labouring  in  vain  when  it  presents  us  with  a 
mere  representation  of  what  is,  or  of  what  is 
commonly.  It  should  lead  us  into  more  sunny 
and  delightful  scenes  than  the  rough,  ordinary, 
homespun  world  affords ;  and  not,  as  is  now 
but  too  often  the  case,  make  us  glad  to  turn 
from  the  horrors  of  fictitious  transactions  to  the 
far  more  tranquil  and  delightful  prospects  of 
common  life. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  describing  of 
dark,  haughty,  misanthropical  villains,  and  tre- 
mendous events,  exhibits  greater  power,  as  the 
phrase  is,  than  the  painting  of  more  subdued 
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characters,  and  the  description  of  more  natural 
and  probable  transactions.  I  am  not  of  this 
creed.  According  to  my  notions,  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  the  creation  of  a  little  knot  of  cha- 
racters, probable  but  not  common,  whose  adven- 
tures shall  successively  call  into  play,  mirth, 
humour,  pathos,  pity,  terror,  anxiety,  hope,  delight 
— without  for  a  moment  shocking  belief,  or  bor- 
dering on  caricature  or  the  horrible.  And  it  is 
this  difficulty  which  is  felt,  though  not  acknow- 
ledged, which  drives  our  romance  writers  and 
novelists  to  the  use  of  the  marvellous  and  the 
abominable.  The  system,  however,  as  I  have 
said,  is  nearly  worn  out.  Our  nerves  are  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  used  to  fictitious  hor- 
rors, and  we  shall  very  shortly  be  rendered  as 
insensible  to  the  unspeakable  sufferings  of  a  hero 
or  heroine  of  romance,  as  an  old  thorough -paced 
inquisitor  must  be  to  the  writhing  of  a  patient  of 
the  Holy  Office  upon  the  rack.  Use,  as  the  pro- 
verb says,  reconciles  us  to  every  thing.  Hanging, 
drowning,  burning,  and  stabbing  are  now  mere 
common  occurrences  in  fiction.  The  executions 
formerly  perpetrated  on  our  stage,  and  which 
furnished  the  French  critics  with  materials  for 
ridicule,  are,  in  fact,  every  day  outdone  by  our 
injudicious  novelists,  who  make  nothing  of  human 
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life,  or  human  suffering,  when  they  imagine  their 
readers  will  be  amused  by  inquisitorial  exhibitions. 
Nothing  but  want  of  judgment,  however,  can 
thus  induce  writers  to  play  roughly  upon  the 
great  chords  of  our  being,  wrhile  they  dare  not 
lay  their  unskilful  fingers  upon  those  softer  and 
finer  strings,  whose  sounds  should  mingle  with 
and  temper  the  notes  of  the  others. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 
THE  OLD  AGE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

States  fall,  arts  fade,  but  Nature  doth  not  die. 

BTRON., 

THE  actual  discovery  of  its  incapacity  to  make 
progress  in  invention,  would  be  an  unfortunate 
symptom  in  a  nation.  But  a  whole  people  could  not 
make  such  a  discovery,  and  those  who  constitute 
themselves  its  representatives  in  knowledge,  are 
absurd  when  they  pretend  to  have  made  it  j  for 
the  researches  necessary  to  be  gone  through,  in 
order  to  arrive  fairly  at  the  conclusion,  are  too 
extensive  and  fertile  in  difficulties,  too  obscure 
and  deceptive,  for  a  man  ever  to  reach  the  goal. 
Genius  and  originality  depend  upon,  and  arise 
out  of,  causes  too  minute  to  allow  any  thing  gene- 
ral to  be  averred  about  them;  and  we  suspect 
that  the  persuasion  of  their  decline  or  extinction, 
must  arise,  in  general,  from  personal  weakness 
contemplating  our  accumulated  wealth  of  intel- 
lect with  a  kind  of  national  self-sufficiency,  and 

VOL.  II.  L 
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despairing  of  adding  to  the  stock.  An  author 
coming  before  the  public  with  this  belief,  resem- 
bles a  warrior  entering  too  late  into  the  field  of 
battle,  and  imagining  all  the  conspicuous  posts 
occupied,  stealing  out  again  in  despair  j  or,  stand- 
ing still,  and  pointing  out  to  those  around  him 
the  splendid  achievements  of  those  engaged. 

It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  discover  the 
source  of  this  false  notion;  for,  to  ordinary 
habits  of  meditation,  what  could  present  a  better 
reason  for  desisting  from  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
than  the  innumerable  swarms  of  ships  which 
crowd  every  harbour  of  the  civilized  world  ?  It 
would  seem  from  all  these,  that  the  Ocean  were 
as  well  known  as  the  nooks  and  windings  of  the 
Thames.  But  push  out  to  sea,  avoid  the  tracts  of 
trade,  and  you  will  find  that  silence  and  solitude 
still  keep  undisturbed  watch  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  deep.  It  is  the  same  in  literature.  The 
navigable  edges  of  all  subjects  have  been  adven- 
tured upon  by  the  smallest  craft ;  but  the  distant 
depths  of  very  few  indeed,  have  genius  and  in- 
dustry completely  and  intimately  explored. 

Subjects  are  not  exhausted  because  much  has 
been  written  upon  them;  for  it  is  possible  that 
what  has  been  said  may  all  be  false,  and  that 
future  researches  may  prove  it  to  be  so.  Abun- 
dance, in  this  case,  may  be  the  cause  of  our 
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sterility.  It  is  observable,  that  few  of  the  ancients 
were  ever  desirous  of  saying  all  they  could  upon 
a  subject ;  it  was  their  manner,  to  give,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  the  result  of  long  meditation. 
Many  of  our  contemporaries,  on  the  contrary, 
seem  desirous  of  exhibiting  the  very  scaffolding 
of  thought,  of  anticipating  their  reader  in  every 
thing, — in  short,  of  placing  him  in  a  kind  of  in- 
tellectual easy  chair,  in  which  he  may  be  wheeled 
about  without  the  slightest  exertion,  amidst  the 
deepest  speculations  of  the  human  mind.  This 
is  one  secret  cause  of  the  preference  generally 
given  to  the  latter,  and  of  the  apparent  univer- 
sality of  knowledge  and  capacity.  But  genius  is 
not  content  with  seeing  the  public  mind  over- 
flooded  by  a  hasty  and  muddy  inundation,  whose 
_  waves  seem  to  carry  instruction  up  to  every 
man's  door;  it  prefers  the  prospect  of  a  few 
deep  streams  wandering  at  will  over  its  surface, 
and  leaving  to  the  intermediate  spaces  all  the 
wild  freshness  of  its  native  verdure,  which  may 
tempt  the  Palmer  of  Knowledge  to  take  his 
pitcher  in  hand  when  he  would  quench  his  thirst 
at  her  living  fountains.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to 
this  shallow  deluge,  which  has  been  mistaken  for 
the  full  drenching  of  a  Nile-like  overflow,  we  owe 
it,  that  men  have  thrown  a  flimsy  veil  of  words 
over  subjects  whose  depths  they  were  afraid  to 
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look  into.  They  have  made  over  them  a  prac- 
ticable path  for  idleness  to  saunter  in, — for  folly 
to  exhibit  her  pranks  on ;  but  have  not  hidden  from 
the  keen  observer  the  gulfs  which  yawn  like  those 
forsaken"  quarries,  nearly  covered  with  briars,  which 
we  sometimes  perceive  by  the  way-side.  These  sub- 
jects, therefore,  are  truly  the  property  of  genius. 
It  may  justly  seize  upon  them  and  drive  out  the 
idle  race,  who  have  done  nothing  but  disfigure 
their  outward  appearances.  It  will  convert  into 
a  fruitful  estate,  that  which  now  appears  a  stony 
and  unfruitful  common. 

Yet  are  we  to  hear  it  repeated  that  originality 
and  genius  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  this  age. 
"  One  Milton,  &c.  is  enough  : "  and  the  best  we 
can  do  is  to  be  critical.  A  certain  order  of  minds 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  vent  to  such  conceits 
as  these  even  among  the  ancients, — in  the  midst 
of  that  boiling  overflow  of  original  thought  which 
has  come  down  like  a  vast  tide  upon  these  remote 
days.  But  want  of  matter  is  never  believed  in, 
or  felt  by  genius.  It  laughs  at  the  prognostica- 
tions of  coming  to  the  end  of  infinity — of  want- 
ing sea-room  in  the  ocean — of  being  beaten  back 
upon  the  visible  discovered  world  in  its  excur- 
sions into  fancy's  fairy-land.  It  possesses,  in- 
deed, the  power  of  seeing  further  every  way  than 
other  minds.  Like  an  eagle,  it  hangs  calmly  upon 
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the  wing  in  those  rarified  heights  of  speculation 
(in  which  more  earthly  spirits  find  no  support 
for  their  plumes  of  lesser  volume,)  and  discovers 
far  and  wide  over  the  regions  of  possibility  and 
truth. 

Excessive  civilization,  doubtless,  induces  in- 
dolence of  mind,  and  represses  the  activity  of 
the  imagination ;  and  hence  criticism  increases  as 
works  of  fancy  become  more  rare ;  for  very  fre- 
quently critics  are  no  more  than  spectators  ex- 
cluded from  the  procession  of  Genius  to  the 
temple  of  Immortality,  who,  according  to  their 
easy  or  caustic  humour,  make  remarks  on  the 
gait  and  appearance  of  those  engaged  in  the  pa- 
geant j  sometimes  busying  themselves  in  keeping 
back  daring  interlopers,  who  would  mingle  with 
the  august  throng,  and  in  laying  open  to  the 
pressing-forward  multitude  the  particular  folly 
and  madness  of  these  pretenders.  This  is  easy 
work  compared  with  the  processes  of  the  imagi- 
nation. This  faculty,  indeed,  is  something  more 
than  the  bare  registration  of  images  in  a  kind  of 
intellectual  common-place  book,  which  it  has  been 
sometimes  mistaken  for.  It  supposes  a  com- 
bining, comparing,  and  creative  power,  exerting 
itself  with  continuity  and  method.  It  is  genius 
itself  in  one  of  its  most  brilliant  modes  of  being. 
Is  it  to  be  marvelled  at,  that  the  critical  spirit, 
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naturally  destitute  of  this  faculty,  should  find  itself 
at  fault  when  it  encroaches  upon  genius's  most 
peculiar  patrimony,  invention  ?  Untreated  sub- 
jects lie,  of  course,  among  undiscovered  things  j 
and  are  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  common 
thought  as  the  topography  of  the  poles,  or  the 
events  yet  to  be  brought  forth  by  time.  But 
there  is  no  necessity  that  genius  should  labour 
only  at  the  discovery  of  these  :  there  are,  among 
the  best  known  things,  relations,  affinities,  simili- 
tudes, differences,  which  have  never  been  observed. 
Out  of  these,  invention  may  build  up  a  new  struc- 
ture of  thought ;  call  new  images  into  being  j 
and  open  the  way  to  pure  and  unaffected  ori- 
ginality. This  being  the  case,  it  is  hard  to  judge 
so  harshly  of  our  contemporaries,  as  to  imagine 
them  incapable  of  genius  and  invention,  because 
former  times  produced  a  Shakspeare  and  a  Mil- 
ton, who,  it  seems,  have  taken  possession  of  the 
first  eminences  on  Parnassus's  "  glory-smitten 
hill."  To  judge  of  contemporaries  is  no  easy 
matter.  One  should  run  with  the  foremost,  and 
possess  as  clear  a  vision,  to  know  what  and  how 
far  he  sees.  But,  in  truth,  men  are  hurried  for- 
ward too  rapidly  by  the  machine  of  society,  to 
contemplate  profoundly  the  spirit  of  their  age. 
They  are,  besides,  too  much  entangled  by  its  pre- 
judices and  peculiarities,  to  be  able  to  step  be- 
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yond  it/ and  see  how  it  will  look  in  the  eyes  of 
future  men.  Futurity,  like  a  cloud,  is  ever  before 
us ;  but  we  perceive  only  the  shifting  feature  of 
the  moment  ere  it  be  lost  in  the  past.  Yet  there 
is  an  art  of  projecting  our  vision  into  this  dim 
land,  of  discovering  the  efflorescence  of  causes 
now  scarcely  in  the  bud  :  it  is  that  of  pursuing  a 
consecutive  chain  of  ideas  to  its  conclusion. 

Whoever  is  capable  of  this,  is  competent  to 
make  a  judgment  on  the  spirit  of  his  own  times. 
He  perceives  the  boundary  which  it  has  not  passed, 
and  the  path  it  must  take  when  beyond  that 
boundary.  He  measures  the  energies  of  his  con- 
temporaries, by  the  same  rule  as  he  does  those  of 
men  of  long  past  days  :  he  does  not  lop  them 
down  to  the  length  of  the  Procrustes-bed  of  criti- 
cism j  or  attempt  to  lead  them,  by  an  ignis  fatuus 
kind  of  taste,  to  wander  over  the  rotten  parts 
of  literature.  Whatever  may  be  the  fashionable 
note  among  the  common  literary  race,  he  will 
always  be  persuaded  that  genius  may  spring 
up  in  any  age ;  that  original  subjects  can  never  be 
wanting;  that  the  human  soul  is  endued  with  the 
perpetual  freshness  of  youth ;  and  that,  though 
civilization  may  have  curbed  its  passions,  and 
moulded  its  wayward  fancies  into  theoretical 
trim,  it  has  not,  and  cannot,  reduce  it  to  a  mere 
thermometer,  to  indicate  the  degrees  of  warmth 
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in  the  genius  of  our  forefathers.  The  truth  seems 
lo  be,  that  abstruse  subjects,  those  most  fertile 
in  true  originality,  are  at  present  unfashionable. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  feel  that  nature,  and  man's 
relations  to  nature,  have  all  been  properly  investi- 
gated ;  and  another  to  perceive  that  the  taste  of 
the  times  is  averse  to  such  subjects.  It  is  to  be 
presumed,  that  there  are  certain  sets  of  ideas  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  every  successive  stage  of  re- 
finement, and  modification  of  government ;  and, 
that  as  nations  verge  towards  barbarism  or  des- 
potism, they  evince  a  hankering  after  their  old 
errors,  which,  for  one  brilliant  moment,  had  been 
exploded,  and  come  about  again  to  love  the  same 
kind  of  compositions  which  served  for  ladders  to 
their  first  improvements.  If  you  continually  as- 
cend, there  is  no  mountain-top  which  you  will 
not  at  length  reach ;  and  when  there,  to  proceed 
is  to  descend.  It  is  thus  in  the  march  of  nations  j 
there  is  a  highest  point ;  but  it  is  only  in  refine- 
ment, in  civilization,  not  in  intellect.  This  dis- 
tinction should  be  kept  in  view.  The  Romans 
were  far  on  the  descent  when  Tacitus  arose ;  but 
did  Rome  ever  produce  a  more  exalted  mind  when 
she  stood  highest  ?  Modern  Italy,  too,  is  full  of 
examples  of  genius  rearing  up  its  head  from  the 
lowest  pitch  of  national  degradation.  It  were 
useless  to  parade  names ;  the  bare  hint  is  suffi- 
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cient.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that  the  new  situa- 
tions in  which  men  are  constantly  perceiving 
themselves,  must  give  birth  to  new  reflections ; 
for,  at  every  advance  of  society,  genius  observes 
an  entire  shifting  of  the  scene,  a  fresh  vortex 
of  interests  and  passions. 

But,  it  is  because  man  has  been  in  this  path 
for  so  many  ages,  because  he  has  always  pretended 
to  keep  his  eye  upon  himself  and  nature,  that 
every  thing  is  supposed  to  be  at  length  exhausted, 
drained  of  novelty,  made  as  familiar  as  a  post- 
road.  Another  irruption  of  Goths  and  Vandals, 
and  another  night  of  ignorance,  it  seems,  are  ne- 
cessary to  destroy  every  vestige  of  letters,  that 
the  seeds  of  future  genius  may  be  called  forth, 
and  the  trade  of  book-making  begin  again  !  The 
idea  that  all  the  niches  in  the  temple  of  genius 
are  filled,  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  a  pic- 
ture-gallery, already  so  crowded  with  master-pieces 
of  art  that  not  a  nail  remained  to  suspend  a  new 
production  on.  But,  to  the  piercing  sight  of 
genius,  this  accumulation  of  great  works,  which 
seems  to  have  dismayed  some  contemporaries, 
appears  but  as  an  observatory,  from  which 
it  may  more  clearly  contemplate  the  laws  and 
principles  of  invention ;  and  not  as  an  intellectual 
skreen  to  keep  off  the  genial  warmth  of  nature, 
and  plunge  the  mind  into  dulness  and  decay.  A 
L  5 
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better  reason  why  few  works  of  genius  appear, 
than  that  usually  given,  is  the  inherent  difficulty 
of  producing  such  works  at  any  time  :  but  that 
difficulty  is  not  greater  now  than  it  was  two  or 
three  hundred,  or  thousand,  years  ago.  People 
nourish  a  wrong  idea  of  genius,  as  if  it  were  an 
involuntary  fire  from  heaven,  which  ripened  a 
man's  conceptions  while  he  slept,  or  remained 
indolently  passive ;  and  not  rather  the  highest 
possible  wisdom,  engrafted  by  severe  study  and 
long  meditation,  upon  an  elevated  imagination 
and  strong  and  steady  passions.  To  create  a  work 
of  genius,  a  man  must  be  content  to  forego  the 
frequent  pleasures  of  "mine  inn  5 "  must  stop 
up  the  numerous  outlets  by  which  the  vigour  of 
his  mind  might  lapse  into  the  current  of  the 
world;  must  concentre  his  views,  his  feelings, 
nay,  his  very  being,  in  the  "  oneness"  of  his  de- 
sign. Whoever  does  this,  will  be  able  to  create 
such  a  work,  even  on  the  verge  of  the  millenium. 
There  is  some  truth,  however,  La  the  opinion, 
that  the  creative  vigour  of  the  imagination  is  re- 
pressed by  the  general  effect  of  ignorant  criticism ; 
not  that  the  man  of  genius  fears  what  the  critic 
can  say,  but  because  he  despises  that  fame  which 
must  come  through  such  impure  strainers,  and 
which,  during  life,  he  must  be  content  to  share 
with  very  equivocal  company.  Besides  it  is,  doubt- 
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less,  this  kind  of  criticism  which  has  rendered  so 
many  people  ashamed  of  simplicity,  and  nourished 
that  craving  after  novelty  which  has  made  a  pud- 
dle of  so  many  brains.  But  it  has  not,  in  reality, 
narrowed  the  walk  of  intellect  j  though  tending 
to  increase  the  number  of  those  persons  who  ima- 
gine it  a  sufficient  reason  why  nothing  beyond  their 
knowledge  should  exist,  that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  discover  it.  I,  who  am  short-sighted,  can 
sympathize  with  such  persons  ;  for  it  has  fre- 
quently happened,  that  after  having  strained  my 
eyes  to  no  purpose,  in  order  to  perceive  some 
distant  object,  at  the  sight  of  which  my  better 
sighted  companion  has  been  all  rapture,  I  have 
become  sceptical  at  once,  as  to  its  actual  ex- 
istence, and  supposed  my  friend  to  be  labouring 
under  a  delusio  visus.  It  is  the  same  in  the  in- 
tellectual world.  A  man  of  moderate  abilities, 
with  a  devouring  thirst  of  fame,  notwithstanding, 
looks  about  for  some  little  unobserved  nook  in 
the  world  of  ideas,  by  bringing  which  to  light,  he 
may  clothe  his  name  with  immortality  as  with 
a  garment.  But  he  stands  on  low  ground,  and 
has,  besides,  but  a  weak  vision ;  the  range  of  his 
observation,  therefore,  is  not  wide.  Where  it  falls, 
all  is  cultivation,  and  already  in  the  possession  of 
some  other  person  (as  it  is  indeed  far  beyond  that ;) 
he  therefore  concludes  that  there  is  no  spot  left 
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for  the  wise  of  these  days  to  dig  up  with  their 
own  hands  !  and  that  they  can  do  nothing  better 
than  saunter  about  the  country,  making  pretty 
remarks  upon  the  gentlemen's  grounds  and  houses, 
and  lamenting,  occasionally,  that  they  have  no 
lands  or  tenements  of  their  own. 

But  it  is  a  sad  thing  indeed,  to  imagine  our- 
selves come  in  at  the  end  of  the  great  feast  of 
nature,  after  the  lusty  and  joyous  visitors  have 
cleared  the  board ;  for  to  thrust  our  meagre 
faces  among  the  giant  guests,  who  would  laugh 
our  imbecility  to  scorn,  were  in  such  case  most 
unwise.  But  this  is  not  a  fault  after  nature's 
fashion  ;  her  board  is  ever  heaped  high  ;  the  hand 
may  take  freely  and  fear  no  dearth ;  she  is  in- 
exhaustible. Here,  likewise,  are  no  favourites, 
whom  she  assists  to  the  choice  morsels ;  whatever 
is,  is  free  to  every  hand.  This  is  a  serious  truth, 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  rooted  in  the  mind 
of  every  one  who  is  about  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  the  pursuit  of  literature.  If  his  mind  be 
weak,  and  his  imagination  apparently  barren, 
in  the  beginning,  he  ought  neither  to  be  discou- 
raged, nor  throw  blame  upon  nature  as  no  longer 
affording  any  thing  new  ;  nor  mourn  the  lateness 
of  the  time  in  which  he  came  into  the  world  :  for 
mind  and  matter  are  still  pregnant  with  novel 
truths,  and  society  is  constantly  presenting  man 
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to  his  contemplation  under  new  phases.  To  ob- 
serve and  study  these,  is  to  tread  the  road  to 
original  conceptions. 

But,  instead  of  that   necessary  and  intimate 
union  which  should  subsist  between  a  writer  and 
his  subject,  and  convert  what  he  treats  of  into 
part,  as    it  were,   of  himself,   we   may   observe 
through  all  their  wit  and  seeming  self-possession, 
that   many  of  our  most   successsful  writers  are 
'not  upon  the   best   of  terms  with   their  muse ; 
that  amidst  a  world  of  ostentatious  familiarity, 
there  is  a  secret  misunderstanding   at  bottom  ; 
and  that,  being  without  confidence  and  faith  in 
each  other,  they  would  be  glad  to  break  the  con- 
necting link,  and  fly  off  into  more  genial  society. 
When,  therefore,  we  meet  them  together  in  public, 
we  may  be  sure  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  state  or 
interest ;  the  patron  only  delighting  in  his  pro- 
tegee for  the  respect   or   gain    he    acquires    by 
obliging  it  to  play  off  antics  before  the  people. 
Is  it  matter  of  wonder,  that  neither  the  writer 
nor  the  world  is  the  wiser   for  all  this  ?     The 
author  does  not  desire  it.     He  gains  his  point, 
which  is  petty  fame,  or  pettier  gain,  and  goes  away 
into  oblivion,  with  the  supporting  consciousness 
that  he  has  often  out-numbered  votes  in  contest 
with  the  greatest  geniuses  of  his  time.    But  no  one 
expects  that  a  writer  of  this  stamp  should  invent 
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any  thing.  He  does  not  thoroughly  understand  the 
most  antiquated  theme  :  but  he  writes,  and,  mea- 
suring his  genius  by  the  quantity  it  pours  forth, 
his  friends  pronounce  him  a  great  writer.  Those 
who  go  before  their  species  into  the  unknown 
spaces  of  nature  and  truth,  are  quite  a  different 
kind  of  individuals.  They  seldom  throw  out  pre- 
mature lights  to  inveigle  admiration,  but  traverse 
the  same  path  again  and  again,  lest  the  new- 
ness and  strangeness  of  the  objects  which  present 
themselves,  should  at  first  have  blinded  them  to 
their  true  properties.  Even  in  poetry,  such  is 
the  proceeding  of  genius.  It  doubts  all  but  those 
eternal  principles  upon  which  the  art  itself  is 
built.  It  does  not  trust  to  instinctive  imagina- 
tion, but,  having  wisely  and  coolly  traced  out  the 
theory  of  the  work,  sends  forth  that  faculty  to 
adorn  it  with  her  collected  stores.  Thus  it  is, 
that  in  great  and  perfect  poems,  we  find  chaste 
and  severe  design  united  to  the  highest  splendour 
of  colouring  5  and  an  almost  infinite  diversity  of 
character  sustained  throughout  by  wary  and  deli- 
cate distinctions. 

Madam  de  Stael  observes,  that  to  be  original, 
an  author  has  only  to  confine  himself  to  those 
perceptions  and  judgments  of  things  which  are 
strictly,  though  not  exclusively,  his  own.  There  is 
much  truth  in  this,  for  every  man  occupies  a 
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point  in  the  universe,  which,  until  he  remove,  no 
one  else  can  stand  in ;  and,  owing  to  the  rapid 
changes  which  take  place  in  all  things,  he  must 
from  thence  observe  more  narrowly  the  contex- 
ture of  certain  combinations  and  objects  than  any 
other  person.  It  will  be  of  no  use  to  say  that 
such  a  study  is  too  confined  to  produce  any  thing 
great,  and  that  without  greatness  originality  is 
worthless.  His  own  observations  are  the  sum  of 
every  man's  real  wisdom,  and  whatever  he  pos- 
sesses beyond  these,  is  wisdom  upon  trust  or 
authority,  unless  verified  by  his  own  experience. 
Besides,  each  man's  mind  is,  in  some  measure, 
a  peculiarly  constructed  mirror,  which  reflects 
back  the  images  of  things  re-fashioned  by  its 
individual  conformation.  It  is  therefore  possible; 
at  all  times,  for  genius  to  find  its  proper  pabulum 
around  and  within  itself.  Certain  critics  think 
differently,  from  being  hedged  in  and  oversha- 
dowed by  the  luxuriance  of  their  own  prejudices. 
They  confine  themselves  to  those  close  tracts  of 
country,  in  which  the  breath  of  heaven  comes  to 
them  lagging  and  heavily ;  they  swelter  in  the 
hot  sun  of  the  valleys,  and  are  unnerved,  and 
therefore  disbelieve  in  the  rapidity  of  genius, 
who  ascends  the  pinnacles  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains, and  is  braced  and  fanned  into  activity  by 
their  keener  air. 
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The  race  of  Genius  and  Criticism  often  re- 
sembles a  race  between  a  well-fed  miller's  horse 
and  the  light  barb  of  the  desert — they  are  com- 
panions only  at  the  starting  -  post ;  for,  from 
that  moment,  genius,  rushing  before  it  with  the 
rapidity  of  fire,  flies  through  the  glancing  light, 
and  is  presently  beyond  its  companion's  ken. 
Nothing  remains  then  for  the  outstript  charger, 
but  to  insinuate  that  its  antagonist  is  galloping 
in  the  wrong  path,  and  will  infallibly  be  rewarded 
with  broken  neck  or  bones.  Who  that  has  a  soul 
to  be  warmed  at  the  censer  of  genius,  and  has 
observed  the  splendid  productions  of  our  times, 
can  give  way  to  the  cheerless  persuasion  that  this 
is  a  mere  critical  age,  an  age  of  cold  comment 
and  retrograding  industry,  and  not  rather  the 
very  era  of  the  confluence  of  deep  thought,  with 
the  most  brilliant  and  forcible  imagination  ?  So 
far,  indeed,  is  judgment  from  being  the  charac- 
teristic of  this  age,  that  we  doubt  not  but  pos- 
terity will  discover  our  greatest  deficiency  to  hav  e 
lain  in  our  want  of  taste  and  critical  acumen ;  for 
by  carefully  collecting  the  announcements  of  com  - 
iny  genius,  which  are  continually  appearing,  one 
might  imagine  there  somewhere  existed  an  intel- 
lectual hot-bed,  where  the  thing  was  matured  in 
a  season. 

We  possess,  indisputably,  a  few  keen  judg- 
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ments,  who  can  turn  up  the  surface,  and  perceive 
the  richness  or  barrenness  of  the  intellectual 
soil.  But  these  are  the  first  to  do  justice  to 
contemporary  merit.  They  yearn  with  brotherly 
fondness  for  the  productions  of  genius,  they 
erect  themselves  into  a  fence  to  keep  off  the 
nipping  blasts  from  the  early  stages  of  their 
vegetation,  they  mark  with  joy  the  mellowing 
effect  of  summer -days,  and  come  in  at  the 
harvest-home,  to  share  and  increase  the  festivity. 
This  was  the  practice  of  the  great  in  ancient 
days ;  and  will  always  be  of  those  who  merit  to 
become  the  cherished  ancients  of  a  future  race. 
The  splendour  of  great  men  is  increased  by  their 
uniting  together  j  as  the  hoary  purple  of  the  grape 
seems  deeper  in  the  cluster,  than  when  each  little 
-  orb  is  singled  out  and  divided  from  the  stem. 

One  symptom,  which  has  for  some  time 
shown  itself  amongst  us,  might,  in  truth,  per- 
suade a  hasty  observer,  that  the  world  is  drawing 
near  its  second  childhood ;  we  mean  our  excessive 
garrulity.  It  is  this  failing  which  makes  us  tell 
the  same  stories,  and  repeat  the  same  ideas  over 
and  over,  till  the  notion  becomes  prevalent  that 
there  is  nothing  new  to  say.  But  who  does  not 
see  that  there  always  have  been  shoals  of  these 
babblers  in  all  ages,  with  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  of  "method  in  their  madness'" 
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Greece  had  its  sophists,  numerous  as  locusts, 
who  taught  all  possible  wisdom  for  a  few  oboli. 
They  were  the  night-mares  of  knowledge  in  those 
days,  and  at  length  rode  it  to  a  contemptible 
skeleton.  The  "eternal  city,"  too,  if  we  may 
credit  Tacitus,  was  infested  by  the  same  species ; 
and  all  other  countries,  we  may  be  sure,  have 
felt  a  similar  scourge.  So  garrulity,  we  see,  is  no 
indication  that  the  world  has  got  into  its  "lean 
and  slippered  pantaloon ; "  or  that  all  the  sap 
and  vigour  of  nature  has  been  sucked  out  by 
time.  Books  about  nothing  multiply  of  course ; 
but  now  and  then  there  comes  up  a  whale,  an 
"Aaron's  serpent"  of  a  production,  which  swal- 
lows them  by  myriads.  This,  as  my  Lord  Bacon 
observes,  is  exactly  what  is  wanted. 
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MODES  OF  STUDY. 

Are  days  of  old  familiar  to  thy  mind, 
O  Reader  ?    Hast  thoa  let  the  midnight  hour 
Pass  unpereeivcd,  whilst  thou  in  fancy  lived 
With  high-born  beauties  and  enamoured  chiefs, 
Sharing  Iheir  hopes,  and  with  a  breathless  joy 
Whose  expectation  touched  the  verge  of  pain, 
Following  their  dangerous  fortunes? — SOUTH  EV. 


IN  those  accurate  and  veracious  chronicles,  the 
Arabian  Nights,  it  is  related  of  certain  Eastern 
sages,  that  they  shut  themselves  up  for  a  whole 
year  at  a  time  in  libraries  enclosed  by  magic 
within  the  bowels  of  some  unfrequented  mountain, 
or  enchanted  palace,  and  at  the  termination  of 
that  period  returned  to  the  world  enriched  with 
the  choicest  wisdom,  and  a  degree  of  knowledge 
altogether  incredible.  Among  the  Western  na- 
tions, this  fashion  of  study  has  been  but  seldom 
pursued ;  the  interior  of  our  mountains  yielding 
but  few  libraries,  and  those  in  our  palaces  not 
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being  meant  for  use.  We  are  much  slower,  too, 
in  growing  learned  and  wise  than  those  Eastern 
philosophers ;  but  whether  this  be  owing  to  the 
dearth  of  subterranean  libraries  in  these  regions, 
or  to  our  duller  geniuses,  I  cannot  exactly  deter- 
mine. Demosthenes,  who  appears  to  have  inclined 
towards  the  Oriental  mode,  built  himself  a  vaulted 
apartment,  and  studied  under  ground.  There,  it 
seems,  he  enjoyed  perpetually  that  solitude  and 
silence,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  men  taste  only 
at  midnight,  when  sleep  has  put  his  staying  hand 
upon  the  great  wheel  of  life,  and  arrested  and 
covered  with  oblivion  the  thousand  vulgar  ma- 
chines of  thought,  whose  rattle  disturbs  us  by 
day. 

There  is  an  indication  of  weakness,  however, 
in  this  passion  for  absolute  seclusion  from  man- 
kind, and  every  thing  which  could  remind  us  of 
them,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Demosthenes,  seems 
intimately  allied  to  what  is  vulgarly  called  coward- 
ice, which  is  nothing  more  than  a  too  great  sus- 
ceptibility of  disturbing  impressions.  This  great 
man  felt  that  the  hum  of  business  and  the  stir  of 
life,  floating  around  him  like  the  restless  chafing . 
waves  of  some  great  ocean,  disarranged  his  ideas, 
or  altogether  destroyed  his  capacity  of  winnowing 
and  comparing  them.  It  was  by  indescribable 
exertion  that  he  conquered  his  antipathy  to  great 
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multitudes,  and  his  reluctance  to  draw  out  and 
array  the  riches  of  his  mind  before  them.  Time 
and  practice,  however,  at  length  reconciled  him  to 
the  murmurs  and  the  acclamations  of  a  popular 
assembly;  but  when  he  came  to  the  task  of  exhi- 
biting his  wisdom  amid  the  fearful  turmoil  and 
thunder  of  a  field  of  battle,  the  original  frailty  of 
his  constitution  prevailed;  terrible  impressions 
rushed  in  and  confused  his  ideas  ;  his  presence  of 
mind  forsook  him ;  he  felt,  but  could  no  longer 
think  j  — he  fled. 

Julius  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  accustomed 
from  his  earliest  youth  to  the  war  of  faction  in  the 
Forum  of  Rome,  and  from  thence  passing  to  the 
campaigns  of  Helvetia  and  Gaul,  found  his  mind 
sufficiently  collected,  even  in  the  midst  of  military 
_ operations,  to  be  amused  with  the  study  of  as- 
tronomy. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  entertaining,  if  not  in- 
structive, to  throw  together,  in  as  small  a  compass 
as  possible,  an  account  of  the  various  modes  in 
which  great  authors  have  chosen  to  woo  the 
muses.  In  most  instances,  likewise,  it  might  be 
useful  to  compare  their  passion  for  study  with  the 
fruits  which  it  produced,  in  personal  greatness,  in 
worldly  felicity,  or  in  fame  and  glory.  One  thing 
could  not  fail  to  be  acquired  by  this  survey — the 
conviction  that  we  should  by  no  means  imagine 
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in  men  who  choose  to  converse  much  with  their 
own  thoughts  in  solitude  and  retirement,  the  ex- 
istence of  humility  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
notice,  or  of  pride  scorning  the  acclamations  of 
the  multitude.  These  anchorets  of  learning  only 
separate  themselves  from  the  throng  that  they 
may  become  the  more  visible.  The  echo  of  ap- 
plause follows  them,  and  seems  more  sweet  amid 
surrounding  silence.  Envious  men  sometimes 
quit  the  town  and  become  hermits,  that  they  may 
escape  hearing  the  praises  of  others ;  but,  to  hide 
the  hatefulness  of  their  motive,  pretend  among 
their  friends  and  in  their  writings,  that  they  are 
actuated  by  nothing  but  a  pure  love  of  nature, 
which  they  could  not,  they  say,  indulge  so  well  in 
the  bosom  of  society.  Mankind,  in  their  theory, 
form  no  part  of  this  nature,  this  sacred  term, 
which  they  reserve  exclusively  for  live  timber  and 
unhewn  stones.  They  prefer  the  face  of  a  lake  to 
the  faces  of  lovely  women,  sparkling  like  stars 
amid  the  motley  groups  of  this  mighty  city,  and 
shedding  gladness  and  delight  around  them.  There 
is  vast  absurdity  and  weakness  in  these  natu- 
ralists. They  almos  tbow  down  in  adoration  before 
the  sun  and  moon,  both  masses  of  brute  matter 
at  best,  and  think  them  more  glorious  and 
possessing  more  of  nature  than  the  eye  of 
wisdom  or  of  beauty.  But  for  my  own  part, 
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though  fully  impressed  with  the  splendour  of  the 
material  world,  I  see  something  still  more  beautiful 
in  the  eyes  of  men  and  women  than  in  these  'eyes 
of  heaven,'  which,  however  bright,  are  not  instinct 
with  thought  and  love,  like  those  of  mortals. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  woods  and 
fields  on  the  thinking  faculty,  the  opinions  of 
great  men  vary.  Quinctilian  decides,  that  beau- 
tiful prospects,  stretching  over  lovely  meadows, 
waving  forests,  meandering  rivers,  only  distract 
the  fancy,  by  striking  it  every  moment  with  novel 
images  of  voluptuous  delight.  The  closed  cham- 
ber, he  says,  and  the  pensive  lamp  amid  the  still- 
ness of  night,  are  most  conducive  to  continuity 
and  profundity  of  meditation.  There  we  sit  ab- 
stracted, as  it  were,  from  the  material  world.  Our 
.sight  falls  only  on  the  signs  of  thought,  imprinted 
on  the  fugitive  leaf  by  our  own  pen,  or  by  the  pen 
of  the  dead.  We  dwell  on  this  most  wonderful 
of  all  mysteries,  that  these  arbitrary  marks  and 
symbols,  traced  by  beings  now  locked  for  ever 
and  screened  from  inquisition  within  the  impene- 
trable tomb,  should  play  with  our  smiles  and 
tears,  and  rouse,  or  disturb,  or  inflame,  or 
melt,  or  tranquillize,  or  subdue  our  passions, 
with  a  power  no  less  vehement  than  the  inter- 
preting voice  of  living  and  rival  beings.  There, 
for  a  moment,  we  forget  matter  and  vulgar  ex- 
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istence,  and  converse  with  departed  spirits  in  a 
language  which  speaks  only  to  the  eye.  There, 
thought  strips  itself  of  mortality,  and  is  commu- 
nicated as  with  a  voice,  from  mind  to  mind. 
There,  time  seems  to  stand  still,  bound  in  chains 
by  human  wisdom,  and  beholding  things  over 
which  his  sovereignty  has  no  power — the  im- 
perishable revelations  of  philosophy !  Ideas,  fleet- 
ing and  transient  as  they  seem,  are  the  only  im- 
mortal things  upon  this  earth.  Not  only  towers 
and  pyramids  and  temples  and  moles  and  aque- 
ducts and  the  pomp  of  theatres,  the  material 
symbols  of  human  energy,  are  perishable,  and 
crumble  under  the  foot  of  time,  but  language  also 
and  the  signs  of  thought.  The  arrow-headed 
characters  of  Persepolis,  which  once  spoke  to  the 
bearded  Chaldaean,  are  now  dumb  :  but  the  ideas 
which  lurked  under  their  signification  have  not 
therefore  been  annihilated.  They  have  only  ceased 
to  be  represented  by  those  signs,  and  migrated 
into  new  combinations  with  other  forms ;  or,  in 
other  words,  they  have  only  changed  their  dress. 
Indeed,  if  we  narrowly  observe,  we  shall  find  that 
human  thought,  like  men  themselves,  has  con- 
stantly assumed,  with  every  advance  of  civili- 
zation, a  new  or  more  ample  garniture  ;  from  the 
scanty  Hebrew,  which  scarcely  covered  its  naked- 
ness, to  the  rich  and  voluminous  Greek  and 
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English,  which  enwrap  it  in  glorious  folds,  scarcely 
less  beautiful  than  its  own  nature. 

Rousseau,  not  inferior  in  genius  to  Quinctilian, 
or,  perhaps,  to  any  Roman  "of  them  all,"  if  we  ex- 
cept Tacitus  and  Virgil,  Rousseau  loved  to  medi- 
tate in  the  fields.  It  was  in  the  woods  of  Mont- 
morency,  while  his  heart  bled,  like  the  stricken 
deer,  with  the  wounds  inflicted  by  love,  that  he 
contrived  and  built  up  that  edifice  of  torturing 
eloquence,  the  Nouvelle  Heloise ;  that  wonderful 
production,  which,  to  the  day  of  doom,  shall  force 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  man,  and  wring  his  heart. 
Rousseau  loved  to  look  upon  the  human  face,  but 
he  sometimes  preferred  dwelling  upon  the  reflec- 
tion of  it  which  he  discovered  in  his  own  fancy. 
For  this  reason,  he  wandered  away  into  the  woods, 
while  his  heart  was  full  of  sympathy  for  mankind , 
and  there,  amid  the  rustling  leaves,  whispering 
winds,  broken  fragments  of  sunshine,  and  the 
' prater  labentia  flumina,'  gave  vent  in  burning 
.words  to  the  passions  which  devoured  his  soul. 
Who  has  not  envied  him  the  luxury  he  enjoyed 
in  his  boat,  on  the  lake  of  Bienne,  letting  it  float 
where  it  pleased,  while  he  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
it  on  his  back  contemplating  the  cloud-studded 
sky! 

Cicero  greatly  resembled  the  philosopher  of 
Geneva  in  his  admiration  of  a  rural  study.  The  de- 
MS 
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licious  groves  of  his  Almathea,  on  the  cool  banks  of 
the  Liris  and  Fibrenus,  often  invited  him  out  with 
his  book,  to  taste  at  once  the  fire  and  beauty  of  a 
Greek  oration,  and  the  soft  breeze  which  fluttered 
over  the  learned  page.  Laelius  and  Scipio  likewise 
loved  to  philosophize  familiarly  on  the  sea-shore 
at  Cajeta,  amusing  themselves  occasionally  with 
picking  up  pebbles  or  marine  shells. 

But  many  of  the  ancients  had  a  more  gloomy 
taste.  Euripides  composed  his  tragedies  in  a  rude 
cavern  on  the  island  of  Salamis,  whence  he  could 
overlook  the  moonlit  sea,  and  hear  its  dashing 
waters  borne  along  or  dashed  against  the  rocks 
below  by  Boreas  or  Notus.  Sophocles  meditated 
his  works  among  the  reeds  of  the  Illyssus  by 
night,  and  while  the  nightingale  was  pouring 
forth  her  plaintive  note.  Democritus  studied  in 
a  tomb.  I  know  not,  however,  whether  he  chose, 
like  a  celebrated  contemporary,  to  disturb  the 
bodies  deposited  there,  and  to  wrench  off  the 
skull  from  a  skeleton  to  heighten  the  solemnity  of 
his  meditations.  Aristotle  was  a  great  night- 
reader,  and  seems  to  have  grudged  every  moment 
which  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  to  sleep. 
Among  the  Romans,  the  practice  of  the  Greek 
literati,  of  always  carrying  about  with  them  a 
tablet  and  stylus  to  put  down,  wherever  they 
were,  every  good  thought  as  it  occurred,  was  not 
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considered  sufficient ; — they  had  the  walls  of  their 
sleeping  apartments  covered  with  wax,  and  kept  a 
burning  lamp  and  a  stylus  by  their  bed-side,  that 
they  might  immediately  inscribe  on  these  ca- 
pacious memorandum-books  the  fugitive  offspring 
of  their  brains. 

The  younger  Pliny  regarded  the  bed  as  a  very 
delightful  place  for  hatching  immortal  ideas.  So 
did  Swift ;  for  he  used  to  lie  there  all  the  morn- 
ing inventing  wit  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
for  eternity.  But  the  Roman  differed  from  the 
greater  modern  in  one  thing — he  loved  the  hour 
of  darkness  and  silence,  which,  according  to  him, 
nourished  and  sharpened  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Reading  in  bed,  however,  is  rather  a  luxury  than 
any  thing  else  ;  but  it  is  a  luxury  very  fashionable 
.among  literary  men.  I  wonder  however  what 
books  these  epicures  make  acquainted  with  their 
pillows.  Certainly  not  Du  Val's  Aristoteles,  or 
Bayle,  or  Capperronier's  Quinctilian,  —  leviathan 
folios,  unmanageable  in  such  Sybaritish  positions. 

The  most  extraordinary  fancy  that  ever  en- 
tered into  the  head  of  any  literary  man,  is  that 
which,  according  to  Montaigne,  regulated  the 
studies  of  one  of  his  countrymen.  This  gentle- 
man, it  seems,  had  been  so  accustomed  by  the 
sound  of  the  cathedral  bells  of  Pisa,  where  he  had 
been  educated,  to  study  in  the  midst  of  noise,  that 
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when  he  returned  to  France,  and  tried  to  resume 
his  meditations  in  his  own  library,  he  found  that 
his  ideas,  like  waggon-horses,  would  not  move 
without  bells,  or  some  succedaneum  for  them. 
His  remedy  was  curious.  Having  a  great  number 
of  servants,  and  knowing  that  when  under  no  re- 
straint their  noise  will  at  any  time  match  the  peal 
of  a  cathedral,  he  contrived  to  station  them  in  the 
room  next  his  closet,  and  letting  them  understand 
that  their  tongues  were  free,  found  his  lucubra- 
tions wonderfully  assisted  by  their  clamorous 
merriment. 

The  author  of  the  '  Discourse  on  the  Life  of 
M.  Ancillon,'  makes  several  judicious  comments 
on  this  author's  mode  of  study.  He  read,  it 
seems,  books  of  all  kinds,  even  romances,  both 
old  and  new ;  but  it  was  his  opinion  that  he  de- 
rived benefit  from  them  all ;  and  he  often  used  to 
repeat  the  words  attributed  to  Virgil — fAurum 
ex  stercore  Ennii  colligo.'  In  certain  careless 
authors,  things  of  a  singular  nature,  he  thought, 
were  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  which  could  be 
found  no  where  else.  But  although  he  read  all 
kinds  of  books,  he  bestowed  application  on  such 
only  as  were  important ;  running  through  the 
lighter  sort,  as  the  Latin  proverb  has  it, — '  sicut 
canis  ad  Nilum,  bibens  et  fugiens,' —  but  perusing 
the  others  frequently,  and  with  exactitude  and 
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care.  He  gathered  from  the  first  reading  the 
general  idea  of  a  book,  but  looked  to  the  second 
for  the  discovery  of  its  beauties.  His  exact 
manner  of  observing  what  he  read,  rendered  in- 
dexes, which  many  great  men  have  called  'the 
souls  of  books,'  of  little  or  no  use  to  him ;  for  he 
had  besides  a  very  faithful  memory,  and  especially 
that  local  memory  so  valuable  to  literary  men. 
He  was  not  always  in  the  habit  of  reading  books 
from  beginning  to  end ;  but  sometimes  chose  to 
search  to  the  bottom  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treated ;  in  which  case  he  had  to  consult  a  number 
of  authors.  '  II  voyoit  souvent  la  meme  chose,' 
says  Bayle,  '  dans  differens  ouvrages  ;  mais  cela 
ne  le  degoutoit  pas  :  au  contraire,  il  disoit  que 
c'etoit  comme  autant  de  nouvelles  couches  de  cou- 
leurs  qui  formoient  1'idee  qu'il  avoit  concue,  qui 
la  mettoient  dans  une  entiere  perfection.'  He 
had  a  large  table  in  the  middle  of  his  study, 
which  was  usually  covered  with  open  books.  The 
celebrated  Fra-Paolo  studied  in  the  same  manner ; 
never  discontinuing  his  researches  until  he  had 
seen  whatever  related  to  the  subject  of  his  in- 
quiries ;  that  is,  until  he  had  made  the  com- 
parison of  authorities,  of  places,  of  times,  of 
opinions  ;  and  this  he  did  to  free  himself  from 
doubt,  and  from  all  necessity  of  thinking  again  on 
the  same  subject. 
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Very  extraordinary  stories  are  related  of 
the  passion  of  several  individuals  for  study ;  but 
there,  perhaps,  enters  a  little  of  the  marvellous 
into  these  accounts,  as  a  kind  of  seasoning  to 
make  them  more  palatable.  I  have  sometimes 
suspected,  for  example,  that,  although  Aristotle 
might  on  particular  occasions  go  to  sleep  with  a 
brazen  basin  by  his  bed-side,  and  an  iron  ball  in 
his  hand,  which  he  kept  stretched  out  over  it,  that 
the  ball  might  drop  into  the  basin,  and  wake  him, 
in  case  of  deep  sleep,  yet  upon  the  whole  he  slept 
without  this  apparatus.  What  historians  relate 
of  Peter  Castellan,  Grand  Almoner  of  France, 
seems  likewise  to  require  to  be  understood  with 
some  abatement ;  for  they  say  he  scarcely  passed 
three  hours  out  of  the  twenty- four  in  sleep,  which 
he  snatched  stretched  out  upon  the  bare  ground, 
with  no  other  pillow  than  his  robe,  which  he 
wrapped  round  his  head ;  and  that  he  was  no 
sooner  awake  than  he  rushed  to  his  books  with 
the  appetite  of  a  wolf.  He  was  reader  to  king 
Francis  I.,  and  when  he  received  this  appoint- 
ment, he  resumed  his  amazing  application,  which 
he  appears  to  have  remitted  for  some  time.  Time, 
in  his  eyes,  was  so  precious,  that  he  would  not 
spare  himself  sufficient  to  eat  his  dinner,  being 
satisfied  with  taking  a  morsel  of  bread  in  the 
morning,  and  eating  supper  at  five  o'clock. 
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Fashionable  people  keep  Castellan's  hours  now,  onlv 
that  what  he  called  supper,  they  call  dinner,  and 
eat  it  an  hour  or  two  later.  Galland,  who  wrote  this 
book-worm's  life,  had  reason  and  wit  on  his  side, 
when  he  said  that  he  was  chained  to  his  books, 
night  and  day,  as  Prometheus  was  to  Caucasus. 
Castellan  used  to.be  present  at  the  king's  dinners 
and  suppers,  when  Francis  delighted  in  hearing 
him  display  his  wit  and  learning,  which  helped 
his  majesty,  I  suppose  to  digest  his  meals.  Thus 
princes  hononr  literature  ! 

But  it  must  strike  every  person,  that  so  vora- 
cious an  appetite  as  Castellan  possessed  for  other 
people's  ideas,  was  an  indication  that  he  had  none 
of  his  own.  How  could  so  multifarious  a  reader 
find  time  to  think  or  to  reason  ?  And  what  is 
,  there  in  books  so  vehemently  to  attract  a  man 
from  sleep,  and  the  duties  of  life,  and  the  inter- 
change of  affection,  and  the  intense  delight  ac- 
companying original  and  independent  thinking  ? 
Books  must  ever  form  the  object  of  a  scholar'* 
preference, — but  to  an  author  they  are  always 
secondary.  His  own  ideas  occupy  the  first. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 
THE  POETICAL  CHARACTER. 

— The  world's  pride  seems  gathered  there  to  b«. —  SPENSER. 

POETS  are  often  not  very  well  understood  by  the 
rest  of  mankind.  They  are  represented  as  a  weak 
and  fickle  race,  feeding  upon  injudicious  and  un- 
founded hopes,  and  withering  away  before  disap- 
pointment like  a  flower.  But  were  the  tale  of  their 
trials  unfolded,  as  it  has  been  in  a  few  instances, 
so  far  would  be  the  poetical  character  from  ap- 
pearing tainted  with  weakness,  that  the  imagina- 
tion, its  peculiar  attribute,  would  alone  appear 
capable  of  pillowing  the  head  in  affliction  and 
sorrow. 

Various  events  may  concur  to  cause  poetry  to 
be  dismissed  with  slight  reputation  or  neglect ; 
but  nothing  short  of  the  grave  can  take  away 
from  the  poet  the  inexpressible  delight  attendant 
upon  the  exercise  of  his  art.  The  moment  he 
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retires  to  the  calm  solitude  of  his  study,  or  wan- 
ders away  into  the  early  fields,  or  along  some 
unfrequented  shore,  a  curtain  seems  to  descend 
•between  him  and  the  actual  world,  which  drops 
below  the  level  of  his  memory ;  and  another  uni- 
verse, more  splendid  and  beautiful,  arises  at  the 
evocation  of  fancy.  In  this  the  poet  revels,  as  in 
his  own  domain ;  he  builds,  he  disposes,  he  makes 
happy,  as  often  and  as  intensely  as  he  pleases. 
Creative  power  is  his  attribute,  and  he  seems  to 
enjoy  a  participation  of  the  ineffable  happiness  of 
the  divinity,  while  this  power  is  passing  forth 
among  the  elements  of  thought.  His  mind  shuts 
out  for  the  time  all  actual  perceptions  of  the  things 
that  be,  and  erects  its  own  ideas  into  beings  cast 
in  the  mould  of  the  utmost  conceivable  perfection. 
His  remembrances  of  nature  seem  to  undergo  pu- 
rification in  some  celestial  fire,  and  to  rise  out  of 
the  flames  clothed  with  new  brilliancy  and  beauty. 
This  is  the  state  of  mind,  as  nearly  as  it  can 
be  communicated  in  words,  which  accompanies 
the  act  of  invention.  The  imagination  rushes 
over  nature,  shedding  the  light  of  her  countenance 
upon  everything  as  she  passes,  and  "breathing  the 
breath  of  life  into  dead  and  inanimate  things. 
But  this  her  influence  is  neither  constant,  nor 
altogether  voluntary  j  and  though  exceeding  all 
other  earthly  delights  while  it  lasts,  in  passing 
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away  it  leaves  the  mind  flagging  and  spiritless. 
In  this  state,  the  poet  may  be  wayward  and 
"  irritabilis,"  according  to  the  characteristic  of 
Horace,  and  should  fly  the  importunities  of 
society. 

Of  all  men,  your  fashionable  critics,  and  men 
of  the  world,  are  the  least  able  to  penetrate  behind 
the  folds  of  the  poet's  mind.     They  may  make 
some  coarse  estimate  of  his  poems,  and  compare 
them  with  other  poems,  but  they  can  never  know 
nor  trace  the  footsteps  of  his  fancy,  now  cradled  in 
the  clouds,  and  now  shooting  through  the  storm. 
This  vivida  vis  animi,  they  declare  to  be  incom- 
patible with  tranquil  wisdom,  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples, and  fortitude  and  tranquillity  in  the  affairs 
of  life.     Politics  and  philosophy  are  supposed  to 
.  be  something  repugnant  to  the  poet's  sensibility, 
incommunicably  the  possession  of  dry  calculating 
minds,  and  built  upon  a  basis   too   narrow   to 
permit  imagination  also  to  make  it  her  resting 
place.     But  this  is  inconsistent  with  history,  with 
experience,  with  common  sense.     Poets  have  not 
only  known  how  to  reconcile  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  legislation  with   their  more  divine 
art,  but  in  the  early  ages  of  society  they  were  the 
birds  who  carried  about,  and  dropped  the  seeds  of 
that  and  all  other  sciences  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.     It  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  pedantry 
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to  mention  the  estimation  in  which  Homer  was 
held  throughout  all  Greece,  for  his  political 
wisdom  j  but  Euripides  also  made  verse  the  ve- 
hicle of  high  philosophical  and  political  truths. 
Of  the  French  I  will  say  nothing ;  but  were 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  not  to  enumerate  more 
recent  poets,  ignorant  of  the  elements  and  nicest 
equilibrium  of  society?  Was  the  latter,  in  very 
trying  times,  "carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine ?  "  Have  there  been  many  statesmen  better 
versed  in  the  arcana  imperil?  Has  there  ever 
been  a  man  of  more  unshaken  integrity  ?  Milton, 
in  reality,  seems  to  have  united  the  imagination 
of  Homer  and  the  beauty  of  Alcibiades,  to  the 
virtue  and  steadiness  of  Cato.  He  is  the  best 
illustration  our  country  affords  of  the  majesty  of 
the  poetical  character ;  and  an  everlasting  re- 
futation of  the  doctrine  that  poets  are  mere 
gossamers,  floating  about  between  earth  and  sky. 
As  to  the  knowledge  of  life  and  manners, 
there  is  no  dispute ;  the  poet  is  allowed  to  be  the 
keenest  observer  and  best  expounder  of  these 
things.  But  it  is  as  inexplicable  as  the  riddle  of 
the  Sphynx,  how  he  can  thus  unite  an  intimacy 
with  the  rude  traffic  of  life,  with  the  power  of  ex- 
tracting the  juice,  as  it  were,  from  the  innermost 
kernel  of  nature.  For  what  analogy  does  there 
exist  between  reducing  experience  into  aphorism 
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and  adage,  fitted  for  the  mouth  of  the  philosopher 
or  the  peasant,  and  weaving  the  fine  texture  of 
the  imagination  ?  That  of  continuity  and  com- 
parison. The  same  mind  that  can  follow  the 
slender  chain  of  successive  events,  until  it  obtain 
some  general  and  constant  result,  is  also  best 
fitted  for  catching  the  almost  imperceptible  re- 
semblances of  ideas,  from  the  union,  and,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  fermentation  of  which  arise  the  creations 
of  poetry.  In  all  great  poets,  the  scattered  rays 
of  wisdom  and  experience  are  condensed,  as  by  a 
burning-glass,  into  brilliant  points  of  light,  which 
are  visible  to  every  eye.  These  fasten  upon  the 
mind,  pass  into  the  calendar  of  the  reader's 
thoughts,  and  become  confounded  with  his  ori- 
ginal conclusions.  They  are  indeed  the  ideas  of 
»very  man,  disencumbered  of  the  rubbish  which 
conceals  them  in  ordinary  minds,  melted  down 
into  unity,  and  stamped  with  the  superscription  of 
superior  intellect. 

These  aphorisms  and  watchwords,  as  it  were, 
of  genius,  sparkle  like  the  stars  of  the  firmament, 
over  the  face  of  poetry ;  and  throw  a  dazzling 
lustre  upon  it,  which  conceals  the  immense  depth 
from  which  they  send  their  fires.  The  poet  piles 
up  in  his  granary  nothing  of  the  stalk  or  stubble 
of  reasoning,  but  the  golden  ear  or  well-sifted 
grain.  This  is  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  it  is 
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sometimes  believed  that  he  has  no  depth  or  co- 
herence with  the  foundation  of  any  thing,  but 
is  like  an  anchorless  galley,  the  sport  of  accident 
and  of  the  tide  and  fluctuation  of  things.  But 
to  gather  the  uppermost  fruit  you  must  ascend 
the  whole  height  of  the  tree.  A  man  will  hardly 
be  capable,  therefore,  of  making  lofty  and  un- 
usual truths  the  familiar  and  staple  commodity 
in  his  commerce  with  his  reader,  unless  he  have 
ascended  higher  than  ordinary  the  ladder  of 
knowledge.  The  territory  of  invention  is  like  the 
ocean  ;  it  surrounds  the  domain  of  science  on  all 
sides,  and  with  its  creeks  and  streams,  pierces  it 
in  a  thousand  places.  The  great  poet  resorts  to 
this  ocean ;  the  lesser  one  fills  his  urn  at  the 
rivers ;  but  both  must  travel  painfully  and  far, 
before  they  find  the  uncontaminated  wave. 

The  difficulty  of  poetical  composition  consists 
not  in  the  art  of  writing,  for  in  that  case  nothing 
but  crabbedness,  or,  at  best,  cold  good  sense 
would  be  the  result ;  but  in  the  nourishing  of  a 
creative  and  harmonious  predisposition  of  mind — 
in  the  constant  bending  and  shaping  our  thoughts 
and  musings  to  the  production  of  new  ideas— 
in  preserving  the  early  and  earnest  simplicity  of 
the  soul  from  the  infection  of  trite  maxims,  and 
the  torpor  of  a  too  rigid  prudence.  The  wisdom 
of  the  true  poet  is  naked.  It  has  never  tasted 
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the  forbidden  tree  of  worldly  cunning ;  it  grows 
up,  matures,  and  falls  into  the  lap  of  nature,  with 
all  its  happy  ignorance  about  it.  True  wisdom 
is  ignorant  of  many  things ;  but  it  knows  how 
to  exist  in  solitude.  It  comprehends  the  charms 
of  woods  and  rivers ;  but  can  find  its  account 
likewise  in  cities,  in  man's  busy  and  full  resorts. 
The  poetical  character,  however,  is  like  a  stream  ; 
and  is  tinged  and  too  often  tainted  by  the  soil 
of  its  channel.  It  should  flow  through  a  crystal 
bed  j  for  nothing  is  of  so  much  consequence  to  it 
as  simplicity.  Much  business  mars  it :  converse 
with  the  world  gives  it  a  bias.  The  best  preser- 
vative of  its  purity  is  a  long  youth — the  putting 
off,  as  it  were,  of  manhood,  and  its  ways ;  the 
keeping  of  the  passions  in  a  state  of  fusion,  in 
their  moulds  or  matrices,  and  not  suffering  them 
to  be  too  quickly  cooled,  or  cracked  by  sudden 
exposure  to  the  air  of  the  world.  This  manage- 
ment is  in  every  true  poet's  power.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  practised  it  of  old.  They  pro- 
longed their  youth  to  thirty -five  or  forty,  in 
words,  at  least,  generally ;  and  words  are  much  ; 
for  among  them,  no  one  was  ashamed  to  be  a 
youth  at  that  age.  We  are  poetically  dead  long 
before  that  time.  Nothing,  however,  is  so  mis- 
chievous as  being  wise  and  old  too  soon ;  for 
when  we  perceive  that  at  a  certain  age  men  ex- 
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pect  us  to  be  versed  in  every  thing,  we  become 
artificial  and  quackish,  and  diffuse  our  energies 
over  so  many  things,  that  they  become  absorbed 
and  lost  in  them,  and  leave  us  like  a  withered 
tree  whose  roots  have  been  bared  to  the  sun. 
This  is  a  bitter  and  melancholy  truth,  and  the 
primary  defect  of  modern  education}  or  of  that 
education  which  men  give  themselves  in  the  lat- 
ter period  of  youth.  The  poet,  however,  should 
hedge  in  and  husband  his  forces,  for  they  cannot 
be  at  once  wide  and  deep,  and  will  not  suffice  to 
bear  up  the  weight  of  great  designs  unless  their 
channel  be  narrow.  The  mind,  nevertheless,  is 
equal  to  all  knowledge  that  is  congruous,  and 
useful  to  be  found  together.  Many  acquirements, 
extremely  valuable  in  themselves,  are  useless  or 
prejudicial  to  the  builder  of  the  "lofty  rhyme." 
The  poet  stands  no  more  in  need,  for  example,  of 
geometrical  than  he  does  of  anatomical  knowledge. 
Many  other  things,  likewise,  should  be  neglected ; 
for  the  crowding  of  too  many  kinds  of  knowledge 
together  is  like  planting  forest  trees  too  closely ; 
they  hinder  each  other's  growth,  and  either  the 
weakest  die,  or  they  all  remain  dwarfs  and  pig- 
mies to  the  end  of  their  duration. 

The  poet's  knowledge  differs  very  little  from 
that  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  Ethics,  general 
physics,  and  those  subtle  and  delicate  notices 
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of  man  and  nature  which  are  his  own  peculiar 
science,  make  up  the  sum  of  his  important  ac- 
quisitions. The  manners  and  customs  of  his 
country  force  the  rest  upon  him ;  but  they  act 
as  hinderances.  He  should  leave  the  shreds  and 
parings  of  wisdom  to  stuff  inferior  heads,  and  be 
satisfied  with  possessing  the  body  of  it.  Poets 
are  the  "optimates"  of  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  should  affect  choice  in  the  ideas  with  which 
they  associate  their  minds.  Yet  the  difference 
between  poetry  and  prose  does  not  arise  so  much 
from  dissimilarity  of  ideas,  as  from  the  superior 
richness  and  expansion  which  they  reach  in  the 
soil  of  the  former.  In  the  same  manner  as  trees 
which  remain  stunted  and  dwarfish  upon  a  stony 
soil,  shoot  up  with  vigour  and  attain  loftiness  and 
amplitude  in  a  deep  and  genial  mould.  The  plants 
are  the  same :  from  their  different  situations  alone 
they  derive  the  variety  of  their  characters. 

The  poetical  mind,  when  it  is  nourished  as  it 
ought  to  be,  makes  every  thing  which  it  receives 
into  it  seem  indigenous,  and  more  pure  than  it 
would  have  appeared  elsewhere ;  as  the  venerable - 
ness  of  a  temple  makes  the  very  weeds  that  climb 
over  its  ruins  appear  sacred.  But  how  does  the 
poet  invent  ?  By  artfully  adding  foreign  links 
to  the  chain  of  his  perceptions,  and  by  that 
means  letting  himself  further  down  into  the 
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depths  of  truth.  Whoever  can  combine  ideas, 
may  invent  if  he  pleases.  It  is  by  constantly 
using  the  same  ladder  that  men  continue  to  reach 
the  same  results.  There  are  certain  ideas  which 
seem  to  go  together ;  and  as  they  have  been 
beaten  out  to  their  utmost  tenuity,  in  order  to 
reach  as  far  as  possible,  whoever  is  tied  down  by 
these,  like  the  ox  in  the  meadow,  is  circumscribed 
by  the  length  of  his  rope.  To  allow  himself 
more  scope,  he  must  melt  down  two  of  these 
series  into  one,  and  even  when  the  repugnant 
particles  which  refuse  to  unite,  are  separated,  he 
will  find  himself  in  a  range  vastly  wider  than 
before.  It  is  by  such  means  that  a  poet  may 
become  original  in  the  midst  of  an  apparent  ex- 
haustion of  images  and  thoughts.  For  it  would 
indeed  be  extraordinary  if  the  arithmetician  should 
be  able  to  produce  infinite  combinations  with  his 
nine  figures  and  a  cipher,  and  the  poet  fail  in 
marshalling  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  nature  and 
his  own  mind.  It  is  for  want  of  industry  that 
we  are  poor ;  and  our  inertia  is  the  effect  of  our 
poetical  heresy.  Critics  repeat,  and  men  believe, 
that  genius  is  every  thing.  But  what  is  genius  ? 
Is  it  an  idle,  dreaming  thing  that  throws  its  un- 
baited  hook  into  the  river  while  it  goes  to  sleep  upon 
the  bank  ?  The  story  of  Euripides,  of  Demos- 
thenes, of  Milton,  and  many  others,  would  seem  to 
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contradict  this.  The  former  would  never  have 
outwatched  the  night  in  his  cave  of  Salamis,  or 
the  latter  in  his  dungeon  on  the  shores  of  Attica, 
if  Grecian  genius  could  have  been  nourished  or 
ripened  without  labour.  In  Milton's  little  Tractate 
on  Education,  the  reader  may  see  the  march  of 
that  great  genius's  mind ;  may  note  down  its  daily 
articles  of  food,  the  corks  and  bladders  which  sup- 
ported it  till  it  could  swim  alone.  He  may  see 
the  extent  of  the  seas  out  of  which  he  fetched 
those  pearls,  which  now  seem  so  much  his  own 
that  they  might  have  grown  in  the  fish-pond  of  his 
own  garden.  And,  to  use  his  own  nervous  words, 
"This  would  make  him  soon  perceive  what  des- 
picable creatures  our  common  rhymers  and  play- 
writers  be,  and  show  him,  what  religious,  what 
glorious  and  magnificent  use  might  be  made  of 
poetry,  both  in  divine  and  human  things." 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHI- 
LOSOPHY.* 

there  wag  never  yet  philosopher 

That  could  endure  the  toothach  patiently ; 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  Gods, 
And  make  a  pish  at  chance  and  sufferance. 


THE  history  of  philosophy  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  history  of  the  various  attempts 
which  have  been  made  by  man  to  unravel  the 
secret  of  his  own  existence,  and  of  that  of  all 
other  beings.  For  the  vulgar  such  a  history  can 
have  no  charms  :  it  speaks  of  no  battles  ;  it  de- 
tails no  negotiations;  it  describes  no  manners ; — 
it  has,  in  short,  no  relation  to  the  events  which 
take  place  upon  the  external  theatre  of  this  world : 
it  turns  solely  upon  the  transactions  of  that  other 

*  This  sketch  was  written  on  the  appearance  of  M.  Cousin's 
French  translation  of  Tennemann's  "  History  of  Philosophy," 
and  appeared  at  the  time  in  a  popular  periodical,  which  must 
have  already  rendered  it  known  to  many  readers. 
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world  which  man  bears  about  within  him,  and 
without  which  the  vast  universe  of  form  and 
matter  would  be  but  as  a  corpse  from  which  the 
spirit  has  fled.  For  a  certain  order  of  minds, 
however,  such  a  history  has  inexpressible  charra^  ; 
there  being  many,  who,  not  content  with  observ- 
ing those  phenomena  which  chase  each  other  like 
shadows  over  the  earth,  desire  to  detect  the  spirit 
of  nature  at  work,  and  to  contemplate  those  secret 
springs  which  put  all  these  outward  forms  in 
motion. 

In  composing  a  history  of  this  kind,  the 
greatest  difficulty  appears  to  lie  in  the  abridging 
of  the  various  systems,  so  as  to  present  to  the 
reader  a  view  of  them  which  shall  be  at  once 
concise  and  intelligible.  Systems  difficult  to  be 
comprehended  in  their  full  developement,  become 
of  course  infinitely  more  obscure  when  reduced  to 
that  skeleton  form  in  which  we  generally  find 
them  in  histories  of  philosophy.  The  most  that 
can  be  done  by  an  historian,  is  to'  extract  from 
each  system  the  primary  idea,  or  central  point, 
as  it  were,  around  which  all  the  other  ideas  that 
make  up  the  body  of  the  theory  cohere  or  revolve : 
and  this,  in  many  instances,  is  ably  done  by  Ten- 
nemann ;  in  others,  however,  he  is  less  fortunate, 
and  appears  only  to  darken  what  was  before  ex- 
cessively obscure.  This,  it  must.be  acknowledged, 
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seems  to  be  inevitable  in  abridgments ;  though, 
by  neglecting  altogether  the  notions  of  certain 
pretenders  to  philosophy,  whose  labours  have  in- 
dubitably added  nothing  valuable  to  the  science, 
he  might  have  left  himself  more  room  to  enlarge 
upon  the  truly  important.  We  cannot  at  all,  in  • 
deed,  perceive  the  advantage  of  occupying  our- 
selves with  the  inferior  speculators  in  philosophy 
— men  devoured  by  the  desire  of  reputation,  with- 
out being  endowed  with  the  power  to  acquire  it. 
In  such  writers  we  only  perceive  the  feeble  reflec- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  ideas  of  great  men,  just  as 
we  behold  the  image  of  a  portion  of  the  universe 
in  a  mirror.  Little  minds  discover  nothing.  The 
truths  which  a  lofty  intellect  cannot  reach,  are 
not  to  be  plucked  by  a  dwarf.  It  is  the  fruitless- 
ness  of  the  study  of  such  writers  which  frequently, 
we  suspect,  disgusts  men  with  philosophy  itself. 
But  mediocrity  in  every  science  is  barren,  and 
can  only  keep  up  an  appearance  of  fertility  to  the 
eye  by  perpetually  transferring  to  itself  the  ideas 
of  others, —  just  as  persons  are  compelled  con- 
tinually to  transplant  fresh  shrubs  and  vegetables 
into  an  uncongenial  soil.  It  is  the  conceptions  of 
genius  only  which  have  the  principle  of  life  and 
fecundity  in  them.  It  is  these  which  warm,  move, 
delight,  and  enlighten  us.  They  are  like  fruit  yet 
upon  the  bough.,  with  all  their  ripeness,  bloom, 
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and  beauty  upon  them  ;  whereas,  when  borrowed, 
mauled,  handled,  and  hawked  about  by  second- 
hand philosophers,  they  resemble  exceedingly 
those  withered  apples  which  we  find  upon  the 
stalls.  Some  persons  appear  to  philosophize 
merely  to  kill  time ;  others  have  no  object  but 
fame  :  but  the  man  of  a  truly  philosophical  ge- 
nius is  impelled  to  these  profound  speculations  by 
the  desire  of  accounting  to  himself  for  the  phe- 
.nomena  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  From  the 
-darkness  which  still  hangs  over  these  things, 
however,  after  three  thousand  years  of  research 
and  study,  it  would  appear  that  Nature  is  in 
reality  inscrutable  —  that  she  is  the  goddess 
whose  veil  no  mortal  has  yet  lifted.  We  seem, 
therefore,  only  to  amuse  ourselves  with  conjec- 
turing the  forms  of  things  between  which  and  us 
a  curtain  is  drawn, — 

"  Unpierceable  by  power  of  any  star !  " 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  part  of  our  des- 
tiny to  be  thus  employed.  We  are  irresistibly 
attracted  towards  these  great  questions,  as  moths 
towards  the  light,  and  frequently  with  the  same 
fate.  Nevertheless,  it  affords  unspeakable  plea- 
sure to  the  soul  to  wander  up  and  down  after  the 
beautiful  form  of  nature,  which  flits  before  it  over 
"  the  wilderness  of  this  world,"  like  a  phantom, 
never  out  of  sight,  but  never  overtaken. 
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M.  Cousin,  the  admirer  and  translator  of  Teii- 
nemann,  endeavours  to  point  out  the  track  which 
philosophy  ought  henceforward  to  pursue ;  but  in 
doing  this  he  appears  to  fall  into  something  not 
very  unlike  absurdity.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are,  he  says,  but  three  paths  in  which  the  science 
can  proceed ;  but  after  enumerating  these  three 
paths,  he  informs  us  that  it  is  impossible  it 
should  move  in  the  first.  There  are,  therefore, 
in  reality,  only  two  paths ;  for  a  road  over  which 
it  is  impossible  to  travel  is  very  much  like  no 
road  at  all.  The  thing  which  M.  Cousin  rightly 
judges  impossible  to  be  performed,  is,  for  phi- 
losophy to  renounce  its  independence,  and  return, 
under  the  banners  of  authority,  to  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  placed  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
.It  may  hereafter  return,  under  the  pressure  of 
imperious  necessity,  to  the  degraded  condition  in 
which  it  then  stood  j  but  it  cannot  do  so  volun- 
tarily, whenever  it  pleases.  All  these  things  come 
to  pass  in  their  appointed  time.  We  cannot  be  on 
the  opposite  spokes  of  the  wheel  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. We  must  have  patience. 

Of  the  two  courses  of  which  he  conceives  it 
possible  that  philosophy  may  select  one,  the  first 
is,  to  persevere  in  the  old  track  of  inventing  sys- 
tems, or,  in  his  way  of  putting  the  thing,  to 
continue  to  beat  about  in  the  circle  of  worn-out 
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systems,  which  reciprocally  devour  one  another, 
like  the  Irish  cats  which  ate  each  other  up,  all 
but  the  tails.  The  second  is,  to  go  about  begging, 
and  knock  at  the  door  of  every  ancient  system 
for  a  morsel  with  which  to  dish  up  a  kind  of  com- 
posite philosophy.  The  latter  is  the  method  he 
recommends,  for  he  himself  is  a  composite  phi- 
losopher. For  my  own  part,  however,  I  think 
with  Tennemann,  that  nothing  bespeaks  so  much 
poverty  of  intellect  as  this  eclectic  method,  which 
has  always  grown  into  fashion  during  those  pe- 
riods of  transition,  when,  after  violent  exertion, 
the  efforts  of  genius  have  been  relaxed,  and  nature 
has  appeared  to  pause  before  placing  a  new  race 
of  brilliant  spirits  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
M.  Cousin  talks  of  winnowing  all  the  systems  of 
philosophy  which  have  ever  existed,  and  picking 
out  the  few  grains  of  truth  contained  in  each,  as 
if  we  had  now  discovered  some  infallible  method 
of  distinguishing  truth  from  error.  Who,  how- 
ever, could  guarantee  that  by  these  means  we 
should  not  select  more  errors  than  truths ;  and 
thus  make  our  patchwork  more  mischievous  than 
any  other  system  ?  But  no  real  philosopher  will 
ever  think  for  a  moment  of  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. The  only  method  worthy  of  a  great  man 
is  boldly  to  interrogate  nature  once  more,  aided 
by  all  the  inventions,  and  enlightened  by  all  the 
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discoveries  of  past  times.  It  does  not  seem 
reasonable,  however,  to  expect  that  civilization 
should  put  man  in  the  secret  of  existence,  by 
subjecting  nature,  as  it  were,  to  the  torture,  and 
watching  the  phenomena  which  pain  and  pleasure 
produce  upon  her  outward  form.  There  is  a 
spirit  in  the  universe  which  reveals  itself  to  man's 
spirit,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the  earnestness, 
and  purity,  and  greatness  of  the  soul.  Hence  all 
systems  are  necessarily  in  a  state  of  mutation. 
Genius  invents  a  philosophy  for  itself,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  sum  total  of  its  pecu- 
liar views  of  nature $  and  you  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  make  your  shoe  fit  all  the  world,  as  to 
cause  mankind  to  adopt  your  system  of  philo- 
sophy. The  art  of  philosophizing  may  be  taught ; 
but  philosophy  itself,  like  the  principle  of  life, 
loses  its  features  in  transmission,  and  in  allying 
itself  to  a  new  character  adopts  a  new  form. 
Light  is  light  every  where — but  it  appears  very 
different  when  reflected  from  an  emerald,  and 
when  playing  on  the  cheek  of  beauty.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Plato  differed  from  that  of  Socrates — 
Aristotle's  from  Plato's  —  Theophrastus's  from 
Aristotle's.  Each  of  these  great  spirits  impressed 
its  own  image  on  the  body  of  ideas  which  had  ga- 
thered round  it,  as  it  were,  in  its  passage  through 
life ;  and  the  systems  they  sent  forth  into  the 
N  5 
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world  were  nothing  more  than  the  collection  of 
their  peculiar  notions  bound  together  by  their 
own  individuality. 

Tennemann  commences  his  history  with  a 
general  introduction,  in  which  he  explains,  per- 
haps somewhat  too  technically,  the  nature  and 
aim  of  philosophy,  and  offers  his  idea  of  what  a 
history  of  this  science  should  be.  It  is  easy, 
even  from  the  first  page,  to  discover  that  the 
author  was  not  only  profoundly  learned  in  the 
science,  the  history  of  which  he  had  undertaken, 
but  that  he  was  possessed,  moreover,  of  sufficient 
extent  and  vigour  of  intellect  to  appreciate  with 
more  than  ordinary  correctness  the  numerous 
systems  which  presented  themselves  before  him. 
In  order,  as  he  observes,  to  satisfy  a  rational 
curiosity,  the  aim  of  a  history  of  philosophy 
should  be  faithfully  to  represent  the  movements 
of  the  philosophical  spirit,  whether  those  move- 
ments were  retrogressive  or  forward,  and  the 
gradual  developement  of  philosophy,  as  a  science. 
Without  naming  Brucker,  he  condemns  his  ab- 
surd fancy  for  an  antediluvian  philosophy,  and 
opposes  with  great  good  sense  another  equally 
unfounded,  but  still  very  generally  prevalent  sys- 
tem, which  derives  all  philosophical  knowledge 
from  some  primitive  philosophical  people  ;  for,  as 
he  justly  remarks,  the  aptitude  for  philosophy  is 
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natural  to  the  human  mind,  and  therefore  could 
never  belong  exclusively  to  any  nation.     It  was 
among  the  Greeks,  however,  he  continues,  that 
the  true  philosophical  spirit  arose,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  may  have  received  the  first  elements 
of  civilization  from  other  nations.     Their  fertile, 
original  genius,  the  appearance  of  which  forms  'an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, with  which   its  history  commences,  first 
raised  philosophy  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  and 
created  for  it  that  language  in  which  its  propo- 
sitions are  still  couched  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
world.      Without   denying   a   certain   species   of 
wisdom  to  the  oriental  nations,  Tennemann  re- 
fuses to  grant  them  the  possession  of  a  philosophy 
worthy  of  the  name, — contending  that  all  their 
knowledge,  enveloped  in  symbols  and  mysteries, 
rather  bore  the  mark  of  divine  revelation,  than  of 
human  thought.      Nevertheless,  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  ideas,  whether  religious  or  philosophical, 
which  prevailed  in  the  East  during  those  periods 
preceding  the  birth  of  philosophy,  might  be  of 
great  utility,  he  presents  the  reader  with  a  brief 
outline  of  their  history,  and  refers  in  the  most 
ample  manner  to  those  sources  where  more  com- 
plete information  may  be  obtained.    Commencing 
with  the  Hindoos,  the  most  ancient  of  existing 
nations,   and  whose  history  and  opinions   have 
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commanded  considerable  attention  in  Germany, 
he  describes  the  notions  which  sprung  up,  and 
acquired  the  name  of  philosophy  among  them, 
and  then  passes  on  to  the  opinions  of  the  other 
ancient  nations  of  Asia,  inhabiting  Tibet,  China, 
Persia,  Chaldaea,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Phoenicia. 
He  then  comes  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  history  of 
philosophy,  properly  so  called,  commences. 

Tennemann  agrees  with  the  vulgar  in  deriving 
the  arts  and  civilization  of  Greece  from  foreign- 
ers, as  if  it  were  necessary  to  borrow  from  others 
the  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  the  mind,  any 
more  than  of  the  uses  of  the  body.  It  is  nowhere 
argued,  I  believe,  that  it  was  the  Egyptians  or 
Phosnicians  who  taught  the  Greeks  to  walk,  to 
see,  to  eat,  to  clothe  themselves,  or  to  beget  chil- 
dren ;  and  why  it  should  have  been  necessary 
for  those  foreigners  to  teach  this  ingenious  people 
the  fact,  that  if  you  throw  the  seeds  of  plants 
into  the  earth,  they  will  grow — to  express  their 
joy  in  songs — and  the  fear  of  superior  beings 
in  religious  worship,  is  more  than  I  can  con- 
jecture. That  certain  Egyptians  may  have  landed 
at  a  very  early  period  in  Greece,  and  obtained 
permission  to  settle  there,  I  grant ;  that  they 
civilized  the  natives,  I  deny ;  and  am  greatly 
surprised,  that  a  Jkeen,  perspicuous,  and  bold 
j-easoner,  like  Tenneraann,  should  have  lent  this 
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hackneyed  theory  the  sanction  of  his  respectable 
name. 

Having  paved  the  way  by  his  able  and  learned 
introduction,  the  author  comes  to  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  his  history,  which  he  divides  into  three 
parts  ;  of  which  the  first  contains  the  History  of 
Ancient  Philosophy,  from  six  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  of  the 
Christian  era; — the  second,  the  History  of  the 
Scholastic  Philosophy,  or  the  Systems  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ; — and  the  third,  the  History  of  Mo- 
dern Philosophy,  down  to  our  own  times. 

The  great  man,  with  whose  labours  the  history 
of  the  first  period  commences,  is  Thales,  who 
may  be  justly  termed  the  father  of  philosophy. 
From  the  moment  in  which  this  philosopher 
began  to  publish  his  notions  concerning  the  Di- 
vinity, and  the  origin  of  the  world,  down  to  the 
period  of  the  extinction  of  Grecian  liberty,  a 
succession  of  great  men  arose  in  Greece,  who, 
as  if  in  emulation  of  each  other,  employed  their 
splendid  original  powers  in  the  study  of  nature, 
and  gave  birth  to  those  systems  which,  variously 
modified,  have  continued  to  govern  the  world 
ever  since.  The  rational  study  of  this  period 
of  the  history  of  philosophy,  is  therefore  the 
most  useful,  as  well  as  the  most  pleasant,  of  all. 
The  human  mind  never  wrestled  naked  with 
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nature  in  any  country  but  in  Greece.  There,  no 
man  feared  to  put  forward  his  opinions,  however 
wild  or  unfashionable  they  might  seem.  Ti- 
midity was  not  in  vogue,  and  hypocrisy  was  un- 
necessary. Originality  was  every  thing.  Of  the 
more  early  schools  of  philosophy,  however,  we 
know  but  little  or  nothing  with  certainty.  Thales 
wrote  nothing :  Anaximander,  Pherecydes,  and 
Anaximenes  wrote,  but  their  works  are  lost ;  and 
it  is  not  until  we  come  to  Socrates  and  Plato 
that  we  walk  upon  firm  ground.  Previously  to 
their  time,  however,  various  schools  had  acquired 
immense  celebrity ;  and,  among  others,  the  Pytha- 
gorean, or  Italic  school,  which  had  diffused  its  ac- 
tive and  fertilizing  principles  far  and  wide  through 
Greece.  Religion,  politics,  morals,  and  literature, 
had  felt  its  ennobling  and  purifying  influence. 

The  observation  which  Tennemann  makes 
when  he  comes  to  the  Pythagorean  sect,  is  ex- 
ceedingly judicious.  "  The  peculiar  difficulties 
(says  he,)  of  this  part  of  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy, and  which  demand  the  critical  spirit,  and 
the  most  vigorous  caution,  are,  in  the  first  place, 
the  want  of  all  original  authorities,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  such  as  are  apocryphal ;  secondly,  the 
mysterious  obscurity  which  surrounds  the  person, 
character,  and  plans  of  Pythagoras  and  his  asso- 
ciation j  thirdly,  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing, 
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with  certainty,  what  properly  belongs  to  the 
master,  from  that  which  was  the  work  of  his 
school ;  and,  lastly,  the  re-establishment  of  this 
school,  at  a  later  period,  with  different  character- 
istics." Nevertheless,  he  endeavours  to  lay  before 
the  reader  a  rational  view  of  this  profound  system 
of  philosophy.  But  when  a  system  of  this  kind 
is  stripped  of  its  forms,  and  reduced  to  its  naked 
principles,  it  also  in  some  measure  loses  its  cha- 
racteristics, and  becomes  eminently .  liable  to  mis- 
representation. 

In  admitting,  however,  the  existence  and  moral 
attributes  of  God,  the  immortality  and  divine  na- 
ture of  the  soul,  and  the  principal  duties  of  mo- 
rality, the  Pythagorean  system  tended  powerfully, 
as  we  have  said,  to  elevate  and  ennoble  human 
nature,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  which  carried  the  doctrine  of  spi- 
ritualism as  far,  at  least,  as  is  consistent  with 
common  sense.  Even  the  Eleatic  school,  with  its 
pantheistical  idealism,  seems  to  have  sprung  by 
opposition  from  the  Italic  system ;  but  the  specu- 
lations upon  the  TO  w  KO.T'  e'&jpjv,  difficult  of 
comprehension  at  best,  become  absolutely  un- 
intelligible by  abridgment.  What,  therefore,  Xe- 
nophanes  meant  by  a  being  which  was  neither 
limitable  nor  illimitable,  neither  in  action  nor  at 
rest,  is  more  than  we  can  conjecture ;  and  Ten- 
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nemann  having,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  stated 
the  opinions  of  this  philosopher,  carefully  abstains 
from  attempting  to  explain  them.     Parmenides, 
Melissus,  and  Zeno,  developed,  enlarged,  and  per- 
fected this   system ;    and,  what  was   still   more, 
accustomed    their   countrymen    to   meditate,    to 
reason,  to  converse,  upon  the  most  abstruse  ques- 
tions, and  gradually  enriched  with  new  terms  an 
eminently  expansive  and  flexible  language,  which, 
when  thrown,  as  it  were,  over  ideas,  seemed,  like 
wet  drapery,  only  to  show  off  their  forms  to  more 
advantage.     Heracleitus,  with   his   primary  fire, 
his  perpetual  flux  of  things,  and  many  other  ex- 
traordinary ideas ;    and   Leucippus   and   Demo- 
critus,  with  their  atoms  and  their  void,  followed, 
and  threw  open  to  mankind  a  new  world  of  spe- 
culations.    Then  came  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene, 
who,  with  his  *<£$-,  or  regulating  spirit,   gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  philosophy  of  the  period.     Not 
venturing,  however,  to  depart  from  the  received 
opinion  respecting  the  eternity  of  matter,  or  con- 
ceiving that  it  would  be  as  irrational  to  derive 
every  thing  from  one  principle  as  from  another, 
he  admitted  two  first  principles  of  things — the 
t>ne  active,  the  other  passive ;  and  by  the  action 
of  the  former  upon  the  latter,   successfully  ex- 
plained the  origin  of  the  world.     Mind,  or  spirit, 
he  taught,  was  the  apwi  -njf  *aj/>?<re«$,  and  pervaded 
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all  matter,  as  the  soul  pervades  the  body.  His 
system,  which  was  too  new  and  extraordinary  to 
be  readily  received,  was  taught,  with  some  modi- 
fications, by  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  and  by  Ar- 
chelaiis.  About  the  same  period  Empedocles 
revived  and  modified  the  system  of  Heracleitus, 
which  he  explained  in  a  philosophical  poem,  of 
which  some  few  fragments  still  remain.  He  seems 
to  have  had  some  indistinct  perception  of  the 
laws  of  attraction  (p»X/a,)  and  of  the  centrifugal 
force  (veiKos ;)  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  the  true  character 
of  his  philosophy. 

While  the  philosophers  were  cautiously,  pa- 
tiently, and  laboriously  conducting  their  researches 
into  the  laws  of  nature,  a  set  of  men  sprung  up, 
endowed  with  lively  fancy,  with  versatility  of 
mind,  with  eloquence,  but,  above  all  things,  with 
unshrinking  boldness,  who  seized  upon  the  do- 
main of  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
gold  from  its  bowels.  These  were  the  sophists. 
From  many  causes  the  moderns  have  generally 
formed  an  erroneous  idea  of  these  men.  They 
imagine  them  to  have  been  mere  trifling  de- 
claimers,  devoid  of  learning  and  genius,  and  rely- 
ing wholly  for  success  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
powers  of  language,  and  on  the  charms  of  style. 
Independently,  however,  of  the  arguments  in  their 
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favour,  to  be  deduced  from  this  very  knowledge, — 
for  to  comprehend  the  mechanism  of  language, 
and  to  create  a  style,  are  no  easy  tasks, — we  have 
abundant  proofs  of  the  superior  intellectual  en- 
dowments of  the  sophists.  If  they  did  not  invent 
new  systems,  they  penetrated  with  infinite  acute- 
ness  into  the  very  core  of  all  those  which  existed, 
discovered  their  strength  and  their  weakness  — 
made  themselves  masters  of  all  that  could  be  said 
for  or  against  them — and  succeeded  in  their  en- 
deavours to  unveil  and  popularize  whatever  truths 
or  falsehoods  were  concealed  in  the  recesses  of 
the  schools.  In  speaking  of  these  extraordinary 
men,  it  is  not  their  powers  of  mind,  but  the  use 
they  made  of  them,  that  we  should  condemn} 
and  even  here,  we  must  take  care  lest,  while  we 
are  thinking  only  of  overwhelming  a  few  old 
Greeks,  who  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to  care  a 
jot  for  our  censure,  we  should  at  the  same  time 
strike  certain  respectable  individuals  among  our 
contemporaries,  whose  characters  it  would  be  a 
nice  task  to  distinguish  from  those  of  the  sophists 
of  old.  In  applying  themselves  to  study,  these 
men  were  not  actuated  by  that  pure  love  of  truth, 
or  that  thirst  for  wisdom  or  virtue,  which  is  the 
primum  mobile  of  the  real  philosopher.  They 
thought,  they  wrote,  they  declaimed,  they  lived 
for  the  people, —  or  rather,  for  themselves.  It 
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was  enough  for  them,  if  they  amused  their 
readers  or  auditors,  and  got  money.  In  modern 
times,  they  would  have  written  novels,  or  mock 
histories,  or  licentious  poems,, or  books  of  mys- 
tical devotion.  To  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  they  de- 
claimed on  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  on  the 
principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  which  they  very 
soon  succeeded  in  utterly  confounding.  Tenne- 
mann's  account  of  these  men,  singularly  just  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  precisely  calculated  to  cause  the 
desire  to  know  more  concerning  them  :  but  the 
sources  whence  such  knowledge  is  to  be  derived  are 
few  and  scanty,  and  inaccessible  to  the  mere 
English  reader. 

The  sophists,  however,  as  Tennemann  very 
justly  observes,  performed  one  essential  service 
for  philosophy,  by  forcing  the  human  mind  to 
reflect  deeply  on  its  own  nature,  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  a  solid  foundation  for  philosophy, 
and  certain  principles  of  morality,  religion,  and 
truth.  A  new  order  of  things  was  established 
in  the  domains  of  intellect,  chiefly  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  healthy  and  vigorous  genius  of 
Socrates.  Theory  began  to  clothe  itself,  as  it 
were,  in  flesh  and  blood,  and,  transmuted  into 
practice,  to  mingle  in  the  daily  concerns  of  life. 
Speculation  projected  itself  still  further  than 
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ever  into  the  metaphysical  sphere,  but  dogged, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  in  all  its  movements  by 
doubt,  its  energies  were  subjected  to  a  more 
severe  discipline,  while  the  ardour  for  original 
research  continued  to  operate  with  undiminished 
influence. 

The  movements  of  philosophy  at  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  were  powerfully  af- 
fected by  exterior  circumstances.  From  the  pe- 
culiarities of  its  political  constitution,  Athens  had 
become  the  capital  of  the  literary  world,  whither 
the  discoverer  of  new  systems,  the  inventor  of 
new  arts,  the  believer  in  strange  creeds,  the  fa- 
natic, the  sceptic,  the  philosopher,  the  atheist, 
the  wise  and  the  foolish,  resorted  to  exert  their 
intellectual  powers,  or  to  exhibit  their  coxcombry 
and  absurdity.  The  congregation  of  vast  multi* 
tudes  of  men  together,  appears  to  have  the  same 
effect  upon  the  spiritual  as  on  the  material  at- 
mosphere, keeping  up  a  warmth,  and  producing 
an  excitement,  which  none  know  but  those  who 
have  been  tossed  and  whirled  about  in  the  tumul- 
tuous vortices  of  a  metropolis.  The  excitement 
which  prevailed  at  Athens  for  some  time  previous 
and  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Socrates,  has  never 
been  paralleled.  Every  man's  head  appeared  to 
teem,  like  that  of  Jupiter,  with  a  virgin  system, 
from  which  he  sought  to  be  delivered  rather  by 
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the  aid  of  Mercury  than  of  Vulcan.  The  mind, 
like  the  body,  expands  with  exercise ;  and  under 
the  judicious  discipline  which  then  prevailed, 
seems  to  have  reached  as  lofty  a  stature  as  it  is 
capable  of  attaining  in  this  sublunary  world.  The 
great  men  of  that  period  were  not  closet  philo- 
sophers. Their  minds  were  not  nourished  ex- 
clusively upon  books.  They  frequented  the  forum, 
the  market-place.,  the  manufactory,  the  palaestra, 
the  battle-field,  and  studied  mankind  in  all  their 
aspects.  Socrates,  especially,  was  perpetually 
in  the  midst  of  society,  and  more  particularly  in 
that  of  women,  from  whom,  in  all  probability, 
he  learned  those  delicate  arts  of  persuasion,  and 
that  invincible  power  of  pleasing,  which  operated 
upon  men  like  fascination  and  enchantment. 
His  object,  according  to  Tennemann,  was  to 
carry  human  nature  as  far  as  it  could  go  in  the 
road  to  virtue  and  wisdom  ;  and,  if  it  be  no  so- 
lecism to  imagine  that .  the  lesser  can  comprehend 
the  greater,  we  would  say  that  he  had  attained 
his  object.  The  historian,  with  great  elegance  and 
propriety,  denominates  him  the  preceptor  of 
the  human  race,  and  that  not  from  any  selfish 
considerations,  but  in  virtue  of  an  internal  vo- 
cation ;  and  certainly  his  wisdom  and  his  virtue 
seem  to  shed  a  lustre  on  his  whole  species, — 
every  civilized  individual  of  which  may  be  pro- 
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nounced  to  be  the  happier  and  the  better  for  his 
having  lived. 

Cicero  denominates  the  school  of  Isocrates  the 
great  workshop  of  eloquence — that  of  Socrates 
was  assuredly  the  great  workshop  of  philosophy. 
From  this  school  arose  that  of  the  Cynics — a 
school  which  has  been  more  frequently  abused 
than  understood,  and  the  founder  of  which,  not- 
withstanding the  harshness  of  his  manners,  and 
the  pride  of  his  spirit,  was  a  man  of  unblemished 
virtue,  and  of  undoubted  genius.  To  this  sect  of 
philosophers  united  themselves  all  those  men  of 
austere  characters,  who,  scorning  the  frivolity 
of  mankind,  and  delighting  in  solitude  and  me- 
ditation, would  in  more  modern  times  have  be- 
come barefooted  friars,  or  monks  of  La  Trappe. 
Those  in  whom  mild,  gentle,  and  somewhat 
voluptuous  dispositions  prevailed,  adopted  the  ac- 
commodating opinions  of  Aristippus,  and  formed 
the  Cyrenaic  sect,  which  was  afterwards  divided 
into  two  schools,  the  Hedonic  and  the  Theodo- 
rean.  Another  system  of  philosophy,  more  ce- 
lebrated than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  and 
perhaps  fated  to  outlive  them  all,  sprung  also 
from  the  Socratic  school :  we  mean  the  sceptical 
philosophy,  invented  by  the  genius  of  Pyrrho 
of  Elis,  and  maintained  with  all  its  startling 
consequences  by  Timon  the  physician.  To  this 
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school  men  of  calm,  contemplative  minds  have, 
in  all  succeeding  ages,  been  more  or  less  inclined ; 
doubt  and  uncertainty  being,  apparently,  the  goal 
of  all  our  inquiries.  The  Megaric  school,  an- 
other branch  of  the  Socratic,  has  been  accused 
both  by  ancients  and  moderns  of  occupying 
itself  wholly  with  trifling  subtilties ;  but  the 
latter,  at  least,  seem,  as  Tennemann  observes,  to 
possess  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  school, 
which  appears  to  have  taught  a  mixed  doctrine, 
compounded  of  the  principles  of  the  Eleatic 
school  with  those  of  Socrates.  The  schools  of 
Elis  and  Eretria  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  school  of  Megara. 

But  the  philosophy  in  which  the  spirit  of  So- 
crates is  most  vividly  and  faithfully  reflected  is 
that  of  Plato,  a  man  whose  soul  seemed  capable, 
if  a  human  soul  ever  was,  of  comprehending  the 
universe,  and  of  following,  as  it  were,  the  track  of 
God's  spirit  through  the  ocean  of  beings.  Tenne- 
mann, who  is  seldom  too  liberal  of  praise,  seems 
to  regard  this  philosopher  as  altogether  unrivalled 
for  the  depth  and  vastness  of  his  views,  as  well  as 
for  the  vivifying  eloquence  with  which  he  has 
explained  them  ;  while,  for  moral  character,  he 
deserves  to  be  ranked  even  with  Socrates  himself. 
With  regard  to  his  philosophical  system,  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  even  with  the  aid  of  his  own 
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works,  which  fortunately  have  descended  to  us 
almost  entire,  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  it,  since  he 
had  his  esoteric  doctrines,  and  his  aypatya.  S^ara, 
like  many  other  philosophers.  He  had  studied 
profoundly  the  systems  of  all  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  had  discovered,  as  if  from  the 
level  of  a  superior  nature,  their  strength  and  their 
weakness,  their  fertile  and  their  barren  parts.  He 
had,  moreover,  the  wisdom  not  to  make  himself 
the  slave  of  his  own  opinions  :  he  picked  them 
up,  as  we  pick  up  a  stranger  on  the  road,  and  as- 
sociated with  them  as  long  as  he  found  them 
compatible  with  his  character ;  when  they  ceased 
to  be  so,  they  were  no  longer  his.  For  this  reason, 
perhaps,  more  than  for  any  other,  the  writings 
of  Plato  do  not  appear  to  be  the  parts  of  one 
great  system.  He  held  his  mind  free,  as  he  him- 
self somewhere  observes,  to  be  carried  whither- 
soever it  might,  by  the  stream  of  his  reasoning. 
The  soul,  like  the  females  of  certain  animals, 
brings  forth  at  first  weak  and  small  creatures  ; 
but,  as  its  strength  increases,  its  offspring  as- 
sume a  more  robust  form.  It  was  thus  with 
Plato.  His  earlier  dialogues  are  feeble,  although 
bold  and  original  attempts  at '  philosophizing  ; 
but  as  his  intellectual  vigour  increased,  his  ideas 
became  more  masculine,  of  larger  dimensions, 
and  more  impregnated  with  life  and  fire.  Ac- 
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cording  to  his  views,  philosophy  is  science,  pro- 
perly so  called  5  and  its  object  is  the  universal, 
the  necessary,  the  absolute,  and  the  relations  and 
essence  of  things. 

To  Plato  succeeded  Aristotle,  a  genius  no  less 
vast,  but  of  a  totally  different  stamp.  Possessing 
more  extensive  knowledge  both  of  books  and 
nature,  but  endowed  with  a  less  brilliant  ima- 
gination, he  rejected  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  and 
maintained  that  all  our  conceptions,  even  the 
most  sublime,  are  the  fruits  of  experience,  which 
at  once  supplies  their  materials,  and  developes 
them.  Tennemann  seems,  in  his  account  of  Aris- 
totle, to  fall  into  a  little  confusion  :  he  remarks 
that  Aristotle,  having  made  the  study  of  nature 
his  object,  rejected,  in  consequence  of  that,  the 
doctrine  of  ideas ;  but  the  rejection  of  the  doc- 
trine of  ideas  does  not  seem  to  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  study  of  nature,  or  it  would 
follow  that  Plato,  who  maintained  that  doctrine, 
had  not  studied  nature,  which  would  be  in  con- 
tradiction with  the  opinion  which  the  historian 
held  concerning  that  great  philosopher.  The 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  is  addressed  wholly  to  the 
understanding :  but  in  its  definition  its  author 
differs  very  little  from  Plato.  He  divides  our 
knowledge  into  mediate  and  immediate ;  and  the 
theory  of  those  reasonings  by  which  we  proceed 
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from  the  latter  to  the  former,  he  denominates 
logic — a  science  which,  if  he  did  not  invent  it,  he 
wholly  new  modelled  and  perfected.  The  object 
of  logic  is  to  show  in  what  manner  we  may  by 
reasoning  discover  whether  things  be  true  or  false, 
certain  or  probable.  Logic,  therefore,  is  the  in- 
strument of  all  science  or  philosophy,  but  only  in 
so  far  as  its  form  is  concerned,  for  it  is  experience 
which  must  furnish  the  materials.  Tennemann 
remarks  with  justice,  that  Aristotle  is  not  to  be 
made  responsible  for  the  abuse  which,  in  after 
ages,  was  made  of  this  instrument ;  and  adds  that 
he  was,  with  Plato,  the  person  to  whom  logic  was 
most  indebted,  while  more  than  any  other  he  en- 
larged the  field  of  philosophy. 

With  this  great  man  the  invention  of  really 
original  systems  seems  to  have  ceased,  at  least 
among  the  ancients  j  for  the  Stoics  were  but 
Cynics  under  another  name,  and  the  Epicureans 
a  mere  modification  of  the  Cyrenaic  school.  Men 
now  betook  themselves  to  commenting  upon  the 
ideas  of  their  predecessors  ;  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  task,  which,  judiciously  conducted, 
might  have  been  of  the  greatest  utility,  not 
unfrequently  attributed  to  their  masters  opi- 
nions and  sentiments  which  they  had  never  en- 
ertained. 

Epicurus,  who  certainly  possessed  a  very  su- 
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perior  mind,  is  said,  upon  we  know  not  what 
authority,  to  have  received  a  bad  education.  He 
was  poor,  and  like  our  poet,  Pope,  had  but  a 
feeble  constitution ;  which,  perhaps,  was  the 
reason  why  he  was  less  exact  than  could  have 
been  wished  in  his  attendance  upon  the  lessons 
of  Xenocrates  and  Theophrastus.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, he  found  their  lectures  dull,  and  unsuited 
to  the  haughty  delicacy  of  his  taste,  which  after- 
wards led  him  to  criticise  somewhat  too  severely 
the  systems  of  other  philosophers.  At  all  events 
he  commenced  too  early  to  act  the  part  of  a 
master,  opening  a  school  at  Lampsacus  in  his 
thirty-second  year.  The  system  of  this  philo- 
sopher, explained  by  Lucretius,  and  by  a  mul- 
titude of  modern  writers,  is  pretty  generally 
understood.  Happiness,  according  to  him,  con- 
sists in  pleasure,  mental  and  corporeal ;  and  the 
world,  produced  without  the  interference  of  the 
gods  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  is  un- 
der no  control  but  that  of  chance.  This  system, 
as  Tennemann  observes,  has  little  originality,  par- 
ticularly the  ethical  part :  and  even  the  doctrine 
of  atoms  is  borrowed  from  Democritus ;  but  its 
partisans  have  always  been  numerous,  and  the 
sect  may  be  said  to  subsist  still. 

The  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect,  the  enemy  of 
pleasure,  was  born  in  the  very  purlieus,  as  it  were, 
02 
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of  Venus's  temple,  at  Cittium  in  Cyprus.  His 
good  genius  bestowed  upon  him  an  excellent 
education  ;  and  chance,  or  rather  the  bent  of  his 
character,  led  him  to  associate  with  the  Cynic, 
Crates,  and  many  of  the  illustrious  disciples  of 
the  Socratic  school.  His  mind  was  large,  his  cha- 
racter virtuous  and  dignified,  his  genius  fertile, 
his  knowledge  immense.  His  school,  following 
closely  in  his  footsteps,  were  animated  by  a  pas- 
sion for  virtue,  and  struggled  nobly,  if  not  always 
successfully,  against  despotism  and  vice.  Phi- 
losophy, according  to  Zeno,  is  the  science  of  hu- 
man perfection,  or  wisdom ;  and  manifests  itself 
in  thought,  in  knowledge,  and  in  action.  A  lofty 
and  pure  morality  was  the  aim  of  this  philosophy, 
whose  fundamental  maxim  was,  "  Follow  nature." 
But  to  follow  nature  we  must  know  what  nature 
is  :  hence  the  necessity  for  physiology,  in  the 
most  extensive  sense  of  the  word ;  and  that  we 
may  not  in  our  reasonings  concerning  nature 
mistake  the  false  or  the  probable  for  the  certain 
and  the  true,  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  logic,  or 
the  art  of  conducting  our  reasonings  in  our  re- 
searches after  truth. 

The  sublime  dogmatism  of  Zeno  provoked, 
however,  the  philosophers  of  the  new  Academy  to 
have  recourse  to  the  invincible  weapons  of  scepti- 
cism. Arcesilaxis,  the  fellow  disciple  of  Zeno  and 
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Crantor,  piqued  by  their  haughty  and  overbearing 
manner,  affected  an  extraordinary  degree  of  mo- 
desty in  philosophizing,  and  endeavoured  to  hum- 
ble his  opponents  by  removing  from  under  their 
feet,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  very  basis  of  all 
wisdom  and  of  all  knowledge.  According  to  him, 
all  dogmatical  systems  are  mere  castles  in  the 
air,  since  probability  is  all  that  man  can  attain  to 
in  this  world. 

With  the  extinction  of  the  Academy,  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  philosophy  ends,  and  the  Romans, 
with  their  imitative  genius,  come  upon  the  stage. 
But  as  they  invented  no  systems,  and  did  not 
even  carry  any  of  those  invented  by  the  Greeks  to 
greater  perfection,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
upon  their  opinions.  Even  their  preferences  were 
-not  for  the  profound  original  systems  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  They  adopted  the  notions  of  Epicurus 
or  of  Zeno,  according  as  they  happened  to  be  in- 
clined towards  the  innovations  of  vice  and  the 
sweets  of  tyranny,  or  towards  ancient  simplicity 
of  manners  and  public  virtue. 

The  remark  with  which  Tennemann  com- 
mences the  second  part  of  his  work,  containing 
the  history  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
absolves  me  from  the  necessity  of  dwelling  long 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject — "During  the  times 
of  barbarism  and  ignorance  (says  he,)  upon  which 
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we  are  about  to  enter,  that  philosophical  curiosity, 
which  had  subsisted  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  period,  no  longer  exerted  any  powerful 
influence  on  the  human  mind."     For  this  reason, 
but  little  interest  can  be  felt  respecting  the  spe- 
culations which  occupied  the  brains  of  the  learned 
during  those  periods  of  darkness,  and  which  Ten- 
nemann,  in  mere  condescension,  denominates  phi- 
losophy.    Men  possessing  no  positive  knowledge, 
no  preparatory  instruction,  were  seen  aspiring  to 
the  highest  of  all  sciences,  the  science  of  God, 
and,  reversing  the  method  of  Greek  philosophy, 
endeavouring  from  this  lofty  pinnacle  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences.     This  di- 
rection was  given  to  the  movements  of  philosophy 
by  theology,  which  continued,  in  a  manner,  to 
monopolize  the  thoughts  and  studies  of  mankind. 
Authors  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  period  at 
which    the    scholastic    philosophy    commenced : 
some  fix  as  the  point  of  departure  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century ;  others,  the  close  of  the  twelfth ; 
Tiedemann,  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  ;  but 
Tennemann,  whose  views  appear  to  be  the  most 
rational,   having   determined    that    ancient    phi- 
losophy died  away  with  the  eighth  century,  very 
properly  supposes  that  the  Scholastic  philosophy 
arose  immediately  upon  the  setting  of  the  other, 
that  is,  commenced  with  the  ninth  century.     He 
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remarks,  however,  that  the  duration  of  this  system 
cannot  be  rigorously  determined.  It  may  in  some 
measure  be  said  to  subsist  still :  but  the  revival 
of  classical  learning,  and  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion gradually  diminished  the  unlimited  authority 
and  general  influence  which  it  had  acquired. 
He  divides  the  history  of  this  philosophy  into 
four  epochs,  determined  by  the  progress  of  opi- 
nions upon  the  reality  of  ideas,  and  the  various 
relations  of  philosophy  to  theology.  The  first 
epoch :  from  the  birth  of  the  system  to  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  during  which  period  pre- 
vailed a  blind  realism,  and  unconnected  philoso- 
phical essays  upon  theological  subjects.  Second 
epoch :  from  Roscelinus  to  Alexander  Alesius,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which 
Nominalism  was  engendered,  together  with  a 
bolder  spirit  of  speculation,  which,  however,  was 
soon  repressed  by  the  ecclesiastical  power.  Real- 
ism was  again  victorious,  and  philosophy  and 
theology  were  more  systematically  connected. 
Third  epoch :  from  Alexander  and  Albertus  Mag- 
nus to  Occam,  a  period  of  two  hundred  years, 
during  which  Realism  prevailed  exclusively,  toge- 
ther with  the  method  of  teaching  denominated 
Aristotelian,  borrowed  from  the  Arabs.  Theology 
and  philosophy  were  now  almost  confounded. 
This  was  the  age  of  the  Thomists  and  the  Scotists. 
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Fourth  epoch:  from  Occam  to  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  struggle  between  No- 
minalism and  Realism  was  now  renewed,  and 
victory,  in  many  instances,  was  on  the  side  of 
the  former.  Philosophy,  also,  and  theology  began 
to  grow  shy  of  each  other ;  disputes  arose  between 
them,  and  they  gradually  separated,  and  projected 
themselves  into  their  proper  spheres.  This  move- 
ment was  likewise  accompanied  by  other  combats, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  accessory,  arising  out 
of  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  reform  both 
philosophy  and  theology. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Scholastic  philosophy,  though  not  destroyed,  had 
lost  its  influence,  and  the  old  systems  of  Greece 
began  to  be  revived  with  certain  modifications. 
The  history  of  Modern  Philosophy  now  com- 
mences. It  should  be  remarked,  that  it  was  to 
the  operation  of  external  causes  that  this  philo- 
sophy, in  a  great  measure,  owed  its  birth.  The 
political  world  was  shaken  by  revolutions — man- 
kind appeared  to  awake  after  a  long  slumber — Asia 
was  attacked  or  explored — the  art  of  printing  was 
discovered — America  arose,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
deep — Mohammedanism,  in  holding  out  the  Koran 
towards  Europe,  from  the  walls  of  Constantinople, 
roused  the  spirit  of  inquiry  —  the  Reformation, 
like  another  Samson,  shook  the  Roman  church 
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to  its  foundation— and  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
stirring  events,  Philosophy  came  forth,  as  it  were, 
from  the  tomb,  and  once  more  occupied  herself  in 
interrogating  nature,  and  in  examining  the  grounds 
and  materials  of  science.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending this  intellectual  resurrection,  the  spirit 
which  directed  its  movements,  and  the  conse- 
quences it  produced,  are  admirably  detailed  and 
described  by  Tennemann,  and  with  a  brevity  not 
unworthy  of  Tacitus  himself.  But  it  is  im- 
possible, in  the  hurried  glance  I  am  here 
enabled  to  throw  over  the  history  of  the  science, 
even  to  trace  an  outline  of  the  multitudinous 
forms  of  modern  philosophy.  In  general,  however, 
these  systems  are  more  remarkable  for  ingenuity 
than  originality,  being  rather  the  developement  of 
ideas  thrown  out  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  than 
new  germs  created  by  invention.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  the  Greeks 
supplied  what  may  be  termed  the  seeds  of  these 
systems,  it  is  in  the  matrix  of  modern  genius  that 
they  have  received  that  abundant  nourishment  to 
which  they  owe  their  ample  dimensions  and  their 
perfection. 

The  first  effect  of  the  study  of  antiquity  was 

to  declare  war  against  the  scholastic  philosophy, 

in  which  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  the  Venetian,  and 

Angelo  Politiano,  may  be  regarded  as  the  heralds-, 

o  5 
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These  were  followed  by  Nicholas  Cusanus,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  mysticism  and  his  errors,  did  con- 
siderable service  to  the  cause  of  philosophy,  and 
exhibited  extraordinary  sagacity  and  great  depth 
of  intellect.     A  whole  multitude  of  philosophers 
of  equal    or  superior  name   followed,   and  were 
useful  in  their  day  and  generation  ;  but,  excepting 
Macchiavelli,  Giordano  Bruno,  Montaigne,  Char- 
ron,  and  a  few  others,  both  their  names  and  their 
works  have  been  devoured  by  oblivion.   At  length 
Lord  Bacon   and  Descartes,  two  men   of  great 
original  genius,  especially  the  former,  appeared, 
and  formed  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy.    Bacon  succeeded  in  convincing  a  portion 
of  his  contemporaries,  that  it  was  better  to  think 
for  themselves,  than  blindly  to  adopt  the  ideas  of 
others,  which,  simple  as  it  may  now  seern,  was  a 
herculean  labour,  and  threw  a  new  light  upon  va- 
rious laws  of  the  human  mind.     This  is  the  sum 
of  his  services.     He  constructed  no  system.     At 
the  same  time  Campanella  laboured  in   the  like 
spirit,  though  with  less  eclat,  in  Italy ;  while  Gas- 
sendi  and  others  sought  to  revive  the  atomic  phi- 
losophy in  France.     Contemporary  with  Bacon 
was  Hobbes,  a  man  who,  although  endowed  with 
splendid  powers    of  mind,  was  rather  a  sophist 
than  a  philosopher,  and  a  sophist,  too,  of  the 
most  arrogant  and  mischievous  character.     His 
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system,  which,  although  it  contained  novelties, 
was  not  new ;  notwithstanding  its  pretensions  to 
originality,  was  mere  materialism.  Spinoza,  Malle- 
branche,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Kant,  have  each  in  turn 
impressed  the  character  of  their  intellect  upon  the 
philosophical  spirit  of  their  age  ;  but,  even  with 
the  aid  of  Tennemann's  vast  erudition  and  sin- 
gular sagacity,  we  cannot  perceive  that  these 
great  men  really  invented  new  systems,  or  did 
any  thing  more  than  modify,  enlarge,  and  perfect 
the  systems  bequeathed  to  mankind  by  the  phi- 
losophers of  Greece.  It  may,  however,  be  worth 
while  to  examine  this  question  more  at  length  on 
some  other  occasion. 

Tennemann  observes,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
various  and  contradictory  attempts  of  the  philoso- 
phical spirit,  in  these  latter  times,  are  absolutely 
sufficient  to  bring  philosophy  itself  into  suspicion, 
and  to  give  rise  to  the  belief,  that  man  is  doomed 
to  wander  for  ever  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
The  philosophy  of  Kant,  from  which  at  first  great 
hopes  were  entertained,  instead  of  satisfying  the 
mind,  repressing  the  lust  of  speculation,  and  dis- 
arming scepticism,  only  served  to  sharpen  and 
fortify  it,  by  heightening  its  attractions,  and  en- 
nobling its  character.  Still  the  historian  main- 
tains his  faith  in  human  nature,  and  is  encouraged 
to  hope  that  its  invincible  spirit  of  inquiry  will,  in 
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the  end,  be  crowned  with  success.  Reason,  he 
thinks,  must  at  length  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
its  own  nature,  discover  its  proper  sphere,  gra- 
dually develope  the  true  philosophical  method, 
and  learn  from  past  experience  to  shun  the  rocks 
upon  which  it  has  so  frequently  been  shipwrecked. 
The  time,  he  hopes,  will  come,  when  the  various 
modes  of  philosophizing,  which  now  seem  to  be 
nothing  but  mere  vagaries,  will  be  discovered  to 
have  been  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  proper 
culture  of  the  mind,  and  of  genuine  wisdom.  I 
hope  the  future  history  of  philosophy  may  have 
to  record  this  result — but  my  hope  is  mingled 
with  doubt. 


THE    END. 
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Abbots,  barbarities  committed 
by,  ii.  184. 

Abbot  (The)  of  St.  Sulpicius, 
ii.  192.  ' 

Action  and  gesture,  i.  16. 

Achilles,  i.  174. 

Adversity,  uses  of,  i.  116.' 

Absurdity  of  undervaluing  per- 
sons with  whom  we  havequar- 
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world,  ii.  13. 
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Ancients,  religion  of  the,  i. 
240. 
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reserve  of  towards  their  ju- 
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Bacon,  Lord,  i.  91— style  of,  ii. 
161. 

Beauty,  power  of,  i.  19 — obscu- 
rity of  our  speculations  upon, 
ii.  126 — not  ideal  because  we 
cannot  define  it,  ii  127— de- 
rivation of  the  word,  ii.  128 — 
perfect,  difficult  to  be  con- 
ceived, ii.  130. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  i.  62. 

Birds  of  a  feather,  i.  21. 

Biographers,  ordinary  failings 
of,  ii.  21. 

Berkeley  and  More  compared, 
i.  129. 

Books,  classification  of,  U95— 
not  the  sources  of  happiness, 
i.  197 — of  the  day  rightly  so 
called,  since  theyseldom  exist 
beyond  it,  i.  291. 

Bossuet,  ii.  11. 

Brutus,  Marcus,  i.  248— gene- 
alogy of,  i.  250— anecdote  of, 
i.  57— joins  the  partyof  Pom- 
pey,  i.  252 — literary  works 
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269— Swift's  opinion  of,  i.  273 
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even  by  his  enemies,  i.  274 — 
death  of,  described,  i.  276. 

Burning  the  dead,  cheapness 
of,  i.  241. 

Byron,  i.  74. 
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Campo  Santo,  at  Naples,  i.  227. 

Causalion,  fount  of,  i.  79. 

Causes  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
sons  of  great  men,  i.  171. 

Cato  and  Caesar,  i.  214. 

Cannibals,  i.  69. 

Cartwright,  Major,  ii.  36. 

Castellan,  the  book-worm,  ii. 
249. 

Caesar's  associates,  character 
of,  i.  259 — punishment,  jus- 
tice of,  i.  261— contempt  for 
the  republic,  i.  268 — attempt 
to  disguise  the  truth,  in  his 
Commentaries,  i.  271. 

Celibacy  of  the  Romish  clergy, 
productive  of  harshness  and 
cruelty,  ii.  185. 

Celebrated  places,  effects  of, 
upon  the  mind,  i.  158. 

Character,  knowledge  of,  i.  51 
—  germ  of,  i.  87. 

Characters,  original,  i.  72. 

Cicero,  i.  14 — character  of  his 
eloquence,  i.  256. 

City  and  country  church-yards, 
i.  227— artizans,  i.  1 14. 

Civilization,  slow  progress  of, 
i.  108 — excessive,  apt  to  in- 
duce mental  indolence,  ii.  22 1 . 

Chatterton,  i.  84. 

Chivalry',  i.  117. 

Chrysopoietic  philosophers,  ii. 
32. 

Conversation  and  books,  i.  22 — 
delights  of,  ii.  71— not  easily 
reproduced  upon  paper,  ii.  72 
— of  the  ancients,  i.  83. 

Conversational  Quixotism,  i.  1 1. 

Common  cemeteries,  i.  234 — 
people,  intellectual  poverty  of 
the,  i.  105 — capabilities  of,  i. 
118. 

Contemplative  men,  passions  of, 
i.  158 

Coleridge,  i.  203— fire-side  elo- 
quence of,  i.  8. 


Consistency,  i.  179  —  reason 
why  it  is  admired,  i.  180. 

Courage  of  the  soldier  and  sex- 
ton' compared,  i.  182. 

Courtezans,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, i.  71. 

Cremutius  Cordus,  i.  259. 

Criticism,  contemporary,  diffi- 
culties of,  ii.  222. — and  ge- 
nius compared,  ii.  252. 

Curtius  and  Decius,  i,  164. 

Darkness  favourable  to  thought, 

ii.  75. 
Dead,  respect  for  the,  i.  209— 

proposals  for  burning  the,  i. 

Death,  dread  of,  lessened  by 
burning,  i.  229  —  sublimity 
of,  i.  237 — contemplation  of, 
i.  242. 

Demosthenes,  i.  14 — his  mode 
of  study,  ii.  238 — contrasted 
with  that  of  Caesar,  259. 

Despotism,  modifications  of,  i. 
120. 

Disagreeable  countenances,  i.60. 

Dissimulation,  i.  51. 

Drinking,  habit  of,  i.  161. 

Earnestness,  indispensable  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  ii. 
172. 

Education  (self-)  possesses  at 
least  one  advantage,  ii.  197 — 
public,  defects  of,  ii.  199— 
universal,  doubts  respecting 
the  utility  of,  ii.  201— of  the 
people,  difficulty  of  assigning 
boundaries  to  the,  ii.  205 — 
the  ordinary  process  of,  fa- 
vourable to  uniformity  of 
thinking,  ii.  204. 

Exercise,  mental,  advantage  of, 
ii.  285. 

Enthusiasm,  characteristics  of, 
i.156 — impartiality  of,  i.163. 
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Enthusiast,  conversations  of  an, 
i.  169. 

Eloquence,  power  of,  i.  184. 

Epigraphs,  difficulty  of  select- 
ing, i.  3. 

Epitaphs,  falsehood  of,  i.  214. 

Epicurus  and  Metrodorus,  ii.  9 
—system  of,  ii.  291. 

Erudition  and  originality,  i.  86. 

Euripides'  study,  ii.  244. 

Fame,  love  of,  i.  71 — influence 
of,  i.  211— fanatics,  i.  72. 

Fancy,  not  so  fleeting  as  some 
have  imagined,  ii.  155. 

Fashion,  power  of,  i.  58. 

Favourite  authors,  i.  195. 

Fiction,  the  proper  sphere  of, 
ii.  211. 

Flexible  faces,  i.  50. 

Fontevraud,  the  abbot  of,  ii.  182. 

Fontenelle,  ii.  51. 

Forbearance,  affectation  of,  i. 
212. 

Friendship,  intellectual,  gene- 
rally lasting,  ii.  4 — for  the 
dead,  i.  247. 

Friendships  of  philosophers  and 
literary  men,  ii.  10. 

Franklin,  ii.  22 — blemishes  in 
the  character  of,  ii.  50. 

Funeral  pile,  antiquity  of  the,  i. 
231. 

Galba,  character  of,  ii.  108— 
fatal  avarice  of ,  ii.  116 — death 
of,  as  described  by  Tacitus, 
ii.  117. 

Genius,  the  youth  of,  i.  80 — 
reserve  of,  i.  90 — consistency 
of,  i.  97 — slow  development 
of,  i.  41 — not  so  rare  as  vir- 
tue, ii.  87 — precocious,  gene- 
rally over-rated,  ii.  151. 

Gibbon,  scepticism  of,  ii.  107. 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  ii.  42. 

Goldsmith,  ii.  10. 


Government,  republican,  the 
only  one  capable  of  securing  to 
man  his  natural  dignity,  ii.  35. 

Gravity,  ii.  163. 

Gulliver's  travels,  character  of, 
i.  129. 

Gymnastics,  mental,  i.  6. 

Happiness,  search  after,  i.  4. 

Habit,  force  of,  illustrated  in 
the  student  of  Pisa,  ii.  245. 

Hampden,  i.  61. 

Hazlitt,  i.  190. 

Harvest-home,  ii.  46. 

Helvetius,  ii.  170. 

Henry  the  Vllth,  i.  137. 

Hereditary  irascibility,  i.  47. 

Heroes,  sensibility  of,  i.  94. 

Historians,  favourite  authors, 
i.  204— injustice  of,  i.  261. 

Historiography  of  tomb-sculp- 
tors, i.  215. 

Horace,  i.  35— ii.  99. 

Howard,  ii.  34. 

Homer,  a  great  traveller,  i.96 — 
the  Odyssey  of,  written  in  old 
age,  ii.  156. 

Human  heart,  secrets  of  the,  ii. 
60 — nature,  knowledge  of, 
only  attainable  in  the  metro- 
polis, ii.  86. 

Hunger  an  ingenious  artist,  ii. 
59. 

Humility,  princely  professors 
of,  ii.  142. 

Hume,  i.  202. 

Humour,  hostile  to  true  elo- 
quence, ii.  159. 

Hypocrites,  i.  39. 

Ideas,  reproduction  of,  at- 
tended by'intense  delight,  ii. 
5 — immortality  of,  ii.  242. 

Implacability  of  little  minds,  ii. 
14. 

Intellect,  not,  like  civilization, 
subject  to  boundaries,  ii.  224. 
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Intellectual  power,  dawn  of,  i. 
40 — dictators  not  to  be  borne, 
i.  199 — supremacy,  delights 
of,  i.205 — short-sightedness, 
ii.  227. 

Infamy,  dread  of,  powerful 
among  princes,  i.  219. 

Infants,  inhumation  of,  among 
the  Romans,  i.  232. 

Irony  a  dangerous  weapon,  i.lo. 

Johnson's  style  of  conversation, 

i.  6. 

Julius  Caesar,  i.  160. 
Jupiter,  i.  174. 
Justice  and  mercy,  i.  213. 

Kirke  White,  i.  84. 

Labour,  division  of,  i.  140. 

Language,  inability  of,  to  paint 
the  human  countenance,  ii. 
126. 

Large  cities,  effects  of,  i.  116. 

Law,  the  Valerian,  i.  264. 

Lawyers,  i.  150. 

Learning,  true  value  of,  i.  86. 

Legislation,  effects  of,  i.  165. 

Lentulus  at  Caudium,  i.  270. 

Literary  Catonism,  ii.  83 — re- 
putation, not  easily  attainable 
in  Europe,  ii.  27 — garrulity 
of  the  present  day,  ii.  233. 

Literature,  not  necessarily  pro- 
gressive, ii.  8 — still  contains 
depths  unexplored  by  genius, 
ii.218. 

Logic,  the  object  of,  ii.  290— of 
circumstances,  i.  20. 

London,  ii.  76. 

Love,  enthusiasm  of,  i.  167 — 
disquisitions  on,  i.  13. 

Lycurgus,  legislation  of,  i.  184. 

Locke,  i.  14. 

Man,  the  artificial,  i.  70. 
Mankind,  obstacles  to  the  study 


of,  i.  32 — common  logic  of, 
i.  58 — magnanimity  of,  i.  210 
— natural  clemency  of ,  i.212. 

Maxims,  poor  Richard's,  ii.137. 

Marriage,  i   148. 

Mental  emotions  betrayed  by 
the  countenance,  ii.  63. 

Medicis,  Catherine  de,  i.  109. 

Metropolis,  lower  orders  of  the, 
i.  109. 

Misanthropy,  a  passion  only  fit 
for  daemons,  ii.  6. 

Mob,  (the)  better  company  than 
half-literary  people,  i.  81. 

Modern  writers,  voluminous- 
ness  of,  i.  102. 

Monks,  nuns,  dervishes,  and 
fakirs,  the  offspring  of  intel- 
lectual imbecility,  i.  189. 

Monachism,  ii.  178. 

Monasteries,  double,  ii.  182. 

Monkish  methods  of  cooling  the 
passions,  ii.  183. 

Money-making,  art  of,  ii.  135. 

More  and  Berkeley  compared, 
i.  129. 

Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, character  of,  i.  133. 

Moore,  ii.  13— Dr.  Henry,  i.300. 

Montaigne,  character  of,  i.  190. 

Montesquieu,  i.  263. 

Mourners,  hired,  i.  240. 

Nature,  resources  of,  inexhaust- 
ible, ii.  228. 

Napoleon,  i.  10. 

Nero,  anecdote  of,  i.  181. 

Novelty,  rage  for,  i.  198 — when 
extreme,  painful,  i.  60. 

Novel  writers,  subterfuges  of, 
to  conceal  their  want  of  ability, 
ii.212. 

Notoriety,  desire  of,  exempli- 
fied, ii.  154. 

Oblivion,  rapid  marches  of,  i. 
227. 
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Obsolete  works,  impolicy  of  re- 
viving, i.  302. 

Opinion,  like  Janus,  has  two 
faces,  i.  63 — fluctuations  of, 
i.  189. 

Opera  singers,  exorbitant  sala- 
ries of,  ii.  143. 

Otho,  character  of,  ii.  1 13,  note. 

Oracular  uttcrers  of  common- 
place, ii.  85. 

Originality,  affectation  of,  fatal 
to  literary  fame,  i.  295. 

Ovid,  ii.  99. 

Paganism,  fortunes  of,  i.  66. 
Parr's  wig,  i.  7. 
Pastoral  poetry,  ii.  39. 
Paul  of  Thebes,  ii.  188. 
Peleus,  i.  174. 

Peasants,   rudeness  and  igno- 
rance of,  i.  1 14. 
Pharsalia,  battle  of,  i.  253. 
Physiognomy,  i.  49. 
People,   political  ignorance  of 
the,   i.  112 — opinions  of,  in 
time  of  war,  i.  113. 
Philosophy,  ancient  systems  of, 
i.  100— difficulty  of  abridging 
the  various  systems  of,  ii.  2ti8 
— inferior  speculators  in,  to 
be  disregarded,  ii.  269— the 
best  method  of  pursuing,  ii 
272  —  loses  its   features    in 
transmission,    ii.   273 — his- 
tory of,  properly  commences 
with  the  Grecians,  ii.  276— 
Pythagorean  school  of,  ii.  278 
—Platonic  and  Eleatic,  ii.  279 
— systems   of,   according   tc 
the    views    of    Heracleitus 
Leucippus,  Democritus  anc 
Anaxagoras,  ii.280 — Cyn 
Cyrenaic,  ii.  286 — Megaric 
ii.  287— Platonic,  excellenc 
of  the,  »6. — Stoic,  a  modifi 
cation  of  the  Cynic,  ii.  290— 
of  the  middle  ages,  ii.  294 — 


modern,  ii.  296— Plato  and 
Montaigne,  i.  26— and    Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  i.  236. 
'etronius  Arbiter,  i.  235. 
'leasures,  more  expensive  as 
civilization      advances,      ii. 
143. 

'oets,  character  of,  often  mis- 
represented, ii.  253 — prover- 
bial irritability  of,  accounted 
for,  ii.  256 — the  Optimates  of 
the  republick  of  letters,  ii. 
261— laureate  and  historio- 
graphers, i.  219. 
'oetry  not  incompatible  with 
philosophy  and  politics,  ii. 
255 — genuiue,  hallows  every 
thing  it  touches,  ii.  261— 
pastoral,  ii.  39. 

'oetical,  like  arithmetical,  com- 
binations, inexhaustible,  ii. 
262. 

Pope,  ii.43 — pastorals  of,  ii.  46 
— resumed,  49 — 55— corres- 
pondence of,  ii.  48. 
Piso,  ii.115. 

Practice  of  great  authors,  i.  87. 
Political   institutions    bars    to 

genius,  i.  92. 

Posterity,  the  only  means  of  in- 
teresting, i.  293. 
Power,  intellectual,  the  object 

of  our  lives,  ii.  65. 
Posthumous  fame,  anticipations 
of,  delightful,  ii.  66 — desired 
by  all,  i.  222. 
Precocity,  general  fate  of,   ii. 

153. 

Proselyte  makers,  i.  67. 
Political  fable,  imperfections  of, 

i.  138. 

Pursuits  of  the  great  not  in- 
trinsically valuable,  ii.  144. 
Public  men,  i.  40— tables,  i.  146 

— women,  i.  148. 
Princes,  policy  of,  i.  217. 
Priests,  character  of,  i.  137. 
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Quinctilian's  notion  of  the  bes 
mode  of  study,  ii.  241. 

Relations  and  friends'not  the  bes 
judges  of  our  character,  i.36 
Religion,  i.  150—167. 
Republic  of  letters,  i.  199. 
Republican  institutions,  effec 

of,  i.  249. 
Reflections    engendered    by    i 

motley  crowd,  ii.  88. 
Riddles,  pastoral,  ii.  50. 
Ridicule,  power  of,  i.  62. 
Riches,  opposite  methods  of  ac 
quiring,   ii.    138 — often   ob- 
tained by  means  of  some  in 
tellectual  or  physical  defect 
ii.  145. 

Romans  and  Tartars,  i.  93 — a 

the  forks  of  Caudium,  i.  165 

Rome,  under  the  Emperors,  ii 

103. 

Roman  legacy -hunters,  ii.146 — 

memorandum  books,  ii.245. 

Romances  of  the  present  day  too 

much  like  Newgate  calendars, 

ii.  210. 

Rousseau,    i.    190  — favourite 

haunts  of,  ii.  243. 
Roscommon,  Earl  of,  i.  111. 
Rubicon,  the,  i.  265. 

Satires  of  Horace,  Juvenal, 
Pope,  and  Butler,  i.  294. 

Savage  life,  picture  of.  i.  69. 

Sects,  founders  of,  i.  122. 

Seclusion,  the  paradise  of  proud 
minds,  i.  23. 

Self-taught  men  apt  to  resist 
authority,  and  why,  ii.  200 — 
errors  of,  pardonable,  ii.  204. 

Simile,  ii.  167. 

Simplicity  essential  to  the  poe- 
tical character,  ii.  259.. 

Singularity,  danger  of,  i.  57. 

Silanus,  the  soothsayer,  anec- 
dote of,  ii.  140. 


Sappho's  sister  in  law,  ii.  146. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  a  follower  of 

Shakspeare,  "  haud  paaibus 

eequh." 

Solitude,  love  of,  i.  82. 
Sophocles,  i.  91— (Edipus  Co- 

loneus  of,  written  at  the  age 

of  eighty,  ii.  156. 
Socrates,  character  of,  i.  216 — 

the  preceptor  of  the  human 

race,  ii.  285 — his  manner  of 

talking,  i.  8. 
Sophists,  real  character  of  the, 

ii.  281— modern,  ii.  282. 
Society,  origin  of,  i.  186. 
Ships,  apparitions  of,  i.  110. 
Soul,  secret  inclinations  of  the, 

i.  58. 
Shakspeare    and   Milton  lived 

chiefly  in  cities,  ii.91. 
Slander ",  power  of,  i.  185. 
Spinosa,  i.  284. 
Spirit  of  the  age,  i.  57. 
Style  unable  of  itself  to  confer 

longevity  on  any  performance, 

i.  290. 
Shelley,  i.  298— apology  for  the 

errors  of,  i.  299. 
Subjects,  literary,  not  exhausted 

because  much  has  been  writ- 
ten on  them,  ii.  218. 
Stael,  Madame  de,  ii.  230. 

uperstition,  i.  110. 
Swift  and  the  younger  Pliny,  ii. 

245. 

Suicide,  j.  149. 

Success,  art  of,  i.  82 — consi- 
dered by  little  minds  as  the 
test  of  merit,  i.  304. 
iystems,  imaginary,  i.  129. 
itanding  armies,  i.  149. 
lylla,  the  fortunate,  character 
of. 

'acitus,  ii.  98 — outline  of  the 
principal  work  of,  ii.  99 — de- 
scriptive powers  of,  ii.  102 — 


superior  to  all  other  histo- 
rians in  inspiring  a  love  of  li- 
berty and  virtue,  ii.  104 — not 
a  popular  writer,  and  why 
not,  ii.  120. 

Tall,  the  misfortune  of  being, 
i.  59. 

Tiberius  at  Capreae,  ii.  106— 
and  Napoleon,  i.  53. 

Thieves,  i.  134. 

Theorizing,  the  habit  of,  pro- 
ductive of  happiness,  i.  281. 

Theory  and  scepticism  com- 
pared, i.  282 — exercises  the 
invention  and  invigorates  the 
discriminating  powers,  i.  283. 

Thrasyllus,  Lily,  and  Francis 
Moore,  ii.  141. 

Town,  no  less  natural  than  the 
country,  ii.  79. 

Truth  itself  enhanced  by  graceful 
language,  ii.  119 — itself  not 
embraced  in  solitude,  i.  64. 

True  philosophy,  cheerfulness 
of,  i.  135. 

Tyrants, apparent  inconsistency 
of,  accounted  for,  i.  181. 

Tyrannicide,  ancient  notions 
'of,  i.  262. 


!  Tropes  and  figures,  ii.  166. 

Utopia,  More's,  i.  128 — origin 
of,  i.  131 — towns  and  cities 
of,  i.  159 — literary  regula- 
tions of,  i.  144. 

Urns,  cineral,  i.  229. 

Visiting  and  conversation,  i.  4. 
Vehemence  in  argument,  i.  15. 
Virgil,  ii.  99. 
Voltaire,  i.  35— ii.  11. 
!  Vulgar  prejudices,  source  of,  i. 
217. 

Walton's  "  Angler,"  ii.  242. 
i  Walking  stick,  the  Persian,  ii. 

154. 
:  Wit  and  humour  compared,  ii. 

160. 

Wisdom  compared  to  an  im- 
mense forest,  ii.  162. 
Wordsworth,  ii.  44. 
World,  conduct  of  this,  i.  99. 
Works  of  genius,  reasons  for 
the  paucity  of,  ii.  226. 

Zeno,  character  of,  ii.  292. 
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